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For Id }iars 
INTERNATIONAL MotorTrucks 

Have Made Transportation History 



WHILE others have come and 
disappeared again. International 
MotorTrucks have advanced steadily 
to a position among the few leaders in 
truck sales. Year after year their sound 
reputation has been passed on from old 
to new owners. Their popularity is con- 
ceded by users. Fleet orders and repeat 
orders, based on dependability, utility, 
and low operating cost, arc forcing pro- 
duction to new records. 

Unusual economies go with invest- 
ment in International MotorTrucks^ 
economies in first cost, performance, 
and upkeep— the logical result of this 
Company's go-year manufacturing ex- 
perience. Prospective buyers will find, 
in this full hne of trucks, sues and 
styles to meet the most exacting haul- 
ing problems. 

Among the many exceptional ele- 
ments in the International system of 
motor truck design, manufacture, distri- 
bution, and servicing, we shall touch 
here only on the matter of International 
after-sale service. 

This Company is fortunate in the pos- 



session of a unique field organization, 
Clipped by 93 branch houses strategically 
located in principal cities. These have 
been functioning for years in the inter- 
ests of the Company's varied activities. 
Each maintains a completely equipped 
motor truck service station, in charge 
of highly trained specialists and road 
engineers whose single purpose is to 
safeguard the performance of Interna- 
tional Motor Trucks. 

These extensive facilities, linked 
with the service of thousands of truck 
dealers, enable us to maintain our Free 
Inspection Service PoUcy. This exclu- 
sive feature protects all International 
Trucks with a 4-times-yearly free inspec- 
tion by factory trained road engineers. 
It is of tremendous cash value to owners 
whose trucks must be kept in continuous 
hard use. 

International Motor Trucks are built 
in 12 sizes, ranging from the 2000-lb, 
Speed Truck to the heavy-duty unit 
of 10,000 lbs. capacity. Special bodies 
available for every purpose. Mail all 
requests for information to this address: 



International Harvester Company 

CHICAGO ^'L'^S?'' USA 
International Motor TrwcJt Dealers 'Con tracts Are Still Available at a Fe«v Paints 



'These iUustratliins shnw popular itpa of 
bodies iiLUilabli: miih the Speed TriiLk 
cfuuiii. Similur srylei ttruviMd iiiio jar 
all largfr modeli. 




\iodel S Imcrnauanal Speed Truck u'irh 
open express hudy and enclnxed cdh 
TKreetiiuirter or semi-fncloted cah ean 
be supplied. 




Panel nalte tiody witfi ttneeniuajter en- 
closed cab. EncfoieJ or semi-enctosed 
cab c<m be supplied luiih (HtJ type o/fctidj 




Open express body unth full lennlh lop 
and three -timncT enclosed cab Enclused 
i-itb drul %ide and rear tcfe<ni avaHable 
ifdtsirtd. 
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A Few Standard Tsrpei of Truacon Buildings 

Ungthm: Any Multiple of 2'-0 ■. Hciglils; B'-l' ot 2r,5'. 

Any combination o( types; any door or window ansngernent; 

lanternB, canopies and liian-to* as desired. 




TYPE 1 (Clear Spiin) 
Widih8-8'- 1 2'. 1 6'.20'-24'.26'.32'-W-48'.50'-W.66' 




TYPE 2 (2 Bays) with Canopy 
Widths— 4(J'-4ft'-50'- 56' -60' 




'n P£ 3 <J Bays) 
Wtc3ths-56'-60'-64'-66'.72'.76'^'-64'-66'.96'-96'. 106'- i08'- 1 16' 




TYPE 4 (4 Bays) -with Lanlem 
Widilis-eO'-iOO'-l 12' (4 Bom 20' -25' or 28'i 




-A-t- - 

TYPE3M(MomioT> 
Widih8-60'A4'4«'.72'-?6'-80'^'-66'.90'-96'.98'- 100'. life' - 1 0» - 1 16 




SAWTOOTH TYPE 
Widths-Any Muluple of 2R -0 



Speedy Winter Building 

Without Extra Cost 

These individualized buildings- 
fireproof, permanent, and satisfying 
your exact needs — ^can be erected 
regardless of weather, at very low- 
cost. They meet all one-story, and 
many two-story business ana com- 
mercial requirements. Truscon 
Standard Buildings are furnished 
with walls of brick, concrete, or steel 
panels, Windows and doors are of 
steel. A few typical arrangements 
are here shown. 

Over 1 0,000,000 square feet of floor 
area of Truscon Standard Buildings 
are now in successful use for factor- 
ies, warehouses, foundries, shops, 
railroad buildings, oil buildings, ga- 
rages, service stations, and many 
other purposes. The standardized 
units composing these buildings 
make possible an infinite variety of 
sizes and arrangements. They also 
permit of dismantling the buildings 
and re-erecting them with 100% 
salvage value. 

Send for Full Information 

Learn how Truscon Standard Buildings can 
serve your needs. Return coupon or write us. 

Truscon Steel Company 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

WarthvattM and Salt* Officer in Principal GtUt 



Truscon Steel Co.. Youngstown, Ohio 

Send uieful building book and lucgcatiotu oa building 

to be used lor. 

Typ« Lenstli Width- ^Height. 



AJdrai . 
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"What to dor- 

the question that makes men — or breaks them 



A LMOST every day in any large business some 
Zi unusual prohiem arises which is beyond ihe 
j£ \. experience of even the best infonncd men 
in the organization. It is then that the right 
answer to the question "What to do?" will often 
make a man — the wrong one break him. 

It is not unfair to say that an institution such as 
LaSalle — with its millions of dollars in financial 
resnurces— its staffs of highly speciali«d experts- 
its organised files of business data — its facilities for 
business research— is, because of the very nature of 
its work, in a pisition to give advice which no singSe 
individual could possibly attempt — no matter how 
important his work— no matter how wide the scope 
of his experience. 

Daily we have cases arise where opjjortunity is 
knocking at the dtxir of a LaSalte student — provided 
he answers correctly the "What to do?" of the im- 
mediate moment. 

By means of a broad Consultation Service — open 
to all LaSalle members — law suits are averted — 
financing; problems are solved — sales are increased, 
(t>r individuals and corporations— thousands of dol- 
lars are saved in freight charges— factory costs are 
cut — production is increased— entergency situations 
are promptly and properly dealt with— all by our 
students, with the advisory facilities of LaSalle 
back of their actions. 

These unusual resources are at the call of every 
LaSalle student. He is not limited to the depart- 
ment in which he is enrolled, but may avail himself 
of the full advisory resources of any or all of our 
highly specialized departments and staffs. 

When a person enrolls with LaSalle, it is, in 
general, for the immediate _ purpose of increasing 
his earning power, by a training which will enable 
him to function successfully in the more liberally 
re-warded fields of business endeavor. 

Bui LaSalle' s interest docs not rest with supply- 
ing .specialized training. 

On the contrary, it follows the man "on the job" 
— goes with him as he advances in position and 
resiHmsihility— hefp.s him make gixKi, every step of 
the way. Thru all the years of his business activity 



the entire educational and research facilities of 
LaSalle stand solidly behind him — ready to help him 
solve any new or unusual business problem with 
which he or his employer may be confronted. 

It is this character of service that has been re- 
sponsible for the growth of LaSalle — to proprirtions 
far ficyond what any man would have dreamed a 
Correspondence institution could reach in tlie field 
of business training. 

As I look back over the decade past — consider 
the four hundred thousand men who have enrolled 
with LaSalJe— everylliing we have done or tried to 
do — both in our business training courses and in 
our supplemental services— centers in the impiirtant 
work <if helping ambitious men to answer with 
soundness and authority the "What to do's?" of 
business life. 

The man who realizes what LaSalle training and 
LaSalle consultation service might mean to him 
and his future, but who fails to go further— to In- 
vestigate—is answering his most vital "What to 
do?" with inaction— is deliberately turning away 
from Upporttmity. 




Presidefti 
LaSalle Rxtension Univerifir 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

Dept.N-2 Chicago, Illinois 

Upon request, the book "Ten Years' Promotion In 
One."ai.d material completely descnptive the 
course and service that interests you, will gladly be 
sent without cost or obligation, lust indicate your 
choice by checking, and write below your name and 
address. 



□ Modfrn Sali^smnnship 

□ Hiuhi^r Accountancy 
□Law- Deitree of LL.B. 
□TraiGe Manafieaieat 
□Hallway StntiEin 

□ Coinuivrcial Law 

□ tndu^trJal ^f;inaecmeat 

Efficiency 

□ Bankini; and Fioaace 



□ Modern Business Corre- 

siMindeno' and Prnctice 
OMudern Fon'manshin 

and rroductioTi M<')hodt 

□ Pi TSuniicl and Emiiloy 

mcnt MnoaKCinrHt 
DE>i«Tt BooltliiiiTitiie 
O h 11 s i 11 L-s s Knjj^i isli 
DCnTiimf fcial Siinnish 

□ Elii-ctivp Siicdking 

□ C. V. A. CoacbJng 



LaSalle 

Extension 
University 

The Largest Business Trairung Institution in the World 
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To the Directors 
of Corporations 



If you are contemplating the construction 
of a new plant, a new addition, alterations or 
branchplant buildings, The Austin Company 
is prepared to furnish you with designs, speci- 
fic building information and approximate 
costs or even exact costs that will assist you 
in determining the advisability of carrying 
out your plans for new construction. 

Austin engineers are prepared to submit 
helpful data — estimates and preliminary 
sketches of your proposed buildings— for 
any type of structure, single story or multi- 
story, whether the project involves 25,000 
or 500,000 square feet of floor space. 

At the same time The Austin Company 
guarantees delivery — in 30, 60 or 90 work- 
ing-days, depending upon the type and 
size of your project. You can know defi- 
nitely at the outset, when your new build- 



ing will be ready for useful occupancy. 

Furthermore, information relating to 
buikling conditions in any section of the 
country is immediately available through 
ten strategically located Austin Branch 
Organizations. For example, you may de- 
sire an estimate covering the addition of 
25,000 square feet of floor space at your 
main plant, or for a certain type of build- 
ing to be erected in Seattle, Los Angeles, 
Boston, or Fort Worth. Austin engineers 
will furnish this information without de- 
lay—and irrespective of future relations. 

The Austin Company is prepared to 
undertake all details of your building 
project — designing, building and equip- 
ment. Maximum construction service at 
minimum cost is assured. Send for the 
Austin Book of Buildings. 



The Austin Company, Cleveland 

Engineers and Builders 



NEW YORK S17 Browlway 

CHICAGO.. 1374 Contincntel and Commeidal 
Bank BuDdiog 

CLE^'ELAND 101 12 Eiiellil Avenur 

DETROIT IBM Pcnol>Bcot BuflilmK 

PITTSBURGH 403 Union Arca<k 

PHILADKLPHIA IttW Bulletin BuiWInrj 



HI 

■^B THE 

AUSTIN METHOD 



DALLAS 027 Lliti BuililitiK 

ST. LOUlb. ,. 17M Afcaile Building 

SEATTLE Ifloa L. C. Smilli Builtling 

BIKMINCHAM. 1317 >f7rraan Bank Butldinij 

LOS ANGELES 
THE AUSTINCDMPAN'y OF CALIFORNIA 
702 Pacific Electric Buildliiii 



AUSTIN 

ENGINEERING -BUILDING -EQUIPMENT 



1 



Kttt.. ..uuimmmii^^ """ """"^ 



iinTmiiuiiCTinwmmT^^ 

The Austin Company. Cleveland Buildingr"^ ^ "''""^ '° ' ""^ \ 

We are interested i.> huvinp information which will a&siBt m m ; 

"rrying out our l.uil.iinK program for 1923, and would P!=»^'J Firm ; 

to have you explain more fully how the services of yj>ur organiz- : 

ation cm be aVplicd to our prohicms. We are cons.dennfi (mam l„divid.,..l ; 

plant construaion) (brunch plant facilities) at rhe followmg locations . 

Aiidrcss .\ 1. -. ; 

...^ nil, ...»»miiiiiiiimmiiimmmu^ n iiiii i i ii iiii i i i ii uimt iiiiimmmiAmiiiiiua^^ 
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Heprt»ittciifm ^rtim a />anftittnf tn 
oil. hv iZhas. A WifiiftorMky. of 
Arbof l^igr. Ctiy. Nrtt., 

homr of thr iair J. Strrluig Afttr- 
ton, fouTitfer of At^ior IhiV. Thr 
frrfs on thig hittorie pi&re wrr 
irraird by ihirry Trrt Sur^rvus 



■erwcTby Davr^y I'nw Surgftons en 

OLIVER AM ICS 
MOHTIMEH i^CHIFF 
S. DAVJES WARFIKLD 
MAUDE ADAMS 

<:t)ij;Miiuj^ f:nt'^Tav rum 

lU'lTLI-l <:nKi:k SA\rTAMn'M 
STAUK linos. MfHSKMY CO. 

KKNTIJCRY TRrrrriNf; iicjRsr 

KREEDEHS' A.HS N 



How should you choose your Tree Surgeons? 



A 




Fttther *if 'Vrrr ,Sttrgrry 



SSUMING that you are an average tree-owner, you have ncitlier the thne nor 
the ih'sirc tii study in detail the technique and seietieeof .saving trees. You 
have no means of knowing Trc<- Surger>- vidues, t-itlier in eorrect niethcKLs 
or reliable men. Therefore yon must buy Tree Surgery service on faith. 

Twenty-two yeor.s ago John Davey yiublished liis first \wok, "Tlie Tree Boetor." 
Tlieii fK'gon Ihe slow and eouscientiou.s buildinf! of the JJavey o^{^atli/atioI1. In 
lho.se early years the busines,'* wa.s mca.sure<l in liniirired.s and thonsiind.i of dollar.s. 
In 10^2 the business amounted to one milhnn dolhirs. During ilu' pu.st tw^nly 
years more liiun eighteen [lion.sand elienLs linve Ihi-ii serveil — metre than four hun- 
dred llioujiaud trees have Ikvu treaU"d and saved. During tin- sjinie [wriocl, many 
tn?e men have sprung up, ta.sUxl for awliiie and e)is«|»i>eared. The l>avey organiwi- 
tion \» the only eoneern thai !ia.s endur<'<i and jjrowii .steadily and proven its inlircd 
merit. The law of cause and effei l make.s thi.s suecess .signifieant. 

The Davey organization is the one safe place to go. Yon do nc)t need to know any- 
thing abotil (rws or Tree Surgerj- vahte.s. Kvery Davey Tree Surgeon oja-rates 
according to fl.ved high .standard.s and utnler .xtriet diwipline — you could not hire 
or persuade him to give anyfhuig but standard Davey H<'rvice. 

Darey Tree Surgfona arc near i/aii — )/ giiu lirr betivtXH Bonlon ami Kansas Oitu or in Cali- 
foniia. ffritf or wire nearttt office for naminalioti of your invn mlhoul cost or Migaiian. 

THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 37(J^ Elm Street, Kent, Oliio 

t'h'n.) F'flh Aprmir nml i2wl XIrrrI; 

' niiirr., Amrrtriin Huiftlintji 
tiiiUiittiij: liftrtiit. (ifnrrul 

.._ , , ji,„l,li,w. St. lyniili. Armdr 

III! J. A.i;i,i.i> i.'ilr. MntrriU HiiMiny: Lot Ansrirt. <Mrtand BaiUnxi. M»iilr,-iil. tTi-2 iMiiguiKhiim. Wrst 



n/T;r.-< tcith tfiffihiiti'' ninnpi-UnrtM- Vni" Varh. Atliir Trtut tin 
..-111 Trutl Huililirio: I'hilailelpltia. Land Tillr II.-: 
-Ih /Irx-fiitJ-. liiiffitlu, 1 II) Fruniliu SIrrrl. Clmlnitu 



DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 



Krcny mil Darnj True Surgfon is in Ihr em phi/ of Tkr Datey Tree Eiprrl Co.. Inf., und the ptiMie in eautinned againul Ihoae 
faheltf re/irf-irnfing Ihemselres. An ngreemenf niiidrinth the Dareij (^om lyany and not triSh an iiidiriiliiiil i.i ivrtain rriili-nre 
tif genitineneai. Protefi youraelf from impontora. If nni/one imlicilt the care of your Irrcn wlut iV vut dlrvelly i,i our miploi/, 
ami eliilmii to Ixi a Dareg man, vrUe hfaiiquartert for hit record. Sare yourself from lim and your tree* from harm. 
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Through the wrs 

Editors Spectacles 



ONE SHORT PARAGRAPH of tw.. 
senti'Dccs in Hcrhert H Dover's new 
hook, "American Indiviiliialism," says 
mnie than many volumes in effective answer 
to the so.ip-box orator. Here it is: 

That i»ur system has avniiJecl the estahlish- 
>nent anr| ilnmination of class has a si^ilicatit 
proof in the present atlinioistration in Wash- 
ington. Of the twelve men compri>ing the 
President, Vice-Prcsidem and cabinet, nine 
have earned their own way without ecnnomic 
inheritance and eight of ihem starred with 
manual labor. 

Won't some practical business man step 
forward and tell us how wc cm use that 
paragraph when flaoriel-mouthed affitators 
address the "down-trodden," raise the red 
flag and try "Down with the Government 1"? 
Some plan ouRht to be worked out so that 
at the conclusion oi such speeches attacking 
our capitalistic government — and they arc not 
all delivered on street corners, cither — a 
placard could be raised with some such 
inscription : 



Harding — Country Printer 
CooLiDCE — Farmer's Boy 
HuCMES — Preacher's Boy 
Weeks— Farmer's Boy 
DAUCtIERT\' — Store Clerk 
Work — Farmer's Boy 
Fall — Cowboy and Miner 
Wallace— Farmer's Boy 
Hoover — lllacfcsmith's Boy 
Davis— Iron Puddler 



It would be a flabberEaster. Just imagine 
the scene at the peroration. "Rise up, fellow- 
workers (sic), and throw off the damnable 
bondage of Wall Street. The tyrant's heel 
is on our necks. The blood -suckers are in 
control of our government. Privilege (with 
a capital P) sits enthroned at the White 
House — " 

This would be the cue for the placard. 
Catch the orator with his mouth wide open 
and watch it slowiy close. Then turn the 
placard to the crowd. It's dollars to roubles 
that the ancient humor of an American 
audience would assert itself, and laugh down 
the red flag. 

■ A ND TO THOSE not politically inclined, 
■* the month's story of the rise of one White 
from slaughter house to the head of Armour 
& Co., or, office boy James Simpson, to the 
Head of Marshall Field, might not be without 
its appeal. 

'pWO ARTICLES last month struck 
_ home, judging from the tiumber of re- 
prints and the letters wc have received from 
readers. 

President Herr of the Westinghouse E!cc- 
Jrie Company liked the article "Our Dollars 
Go Guarded Overseas" because, as he says: 

It brings nut in a very clean and forcible 
way Dot only the importance of our people in- 
vesting ,ibri»ad but the magnitude of such in- 
veMintnts already maiie. I feel that the edti- 
eation of our people in this direction is »o 
unportant that we can scarcely have too many 
jouml articles on the subject of inveMments in 
foreign securities anrl projects. 

President Clarke, of the American Ex- 
change National Bank, Ne.w York, thinks 
with Mr. Herr that it is desirable that the 
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public should be informed, and adds, "this 
particular article from such an authoritative 
source is very illuminative. 

Mr. Butterworth, president of Deere & / 
Company, takes time i>ut to comment on it 
as follows: 

1 have read with very Rreal interest the ar- 
ticle of FreiJcrick Siinpich in the Decemlier 
ijrjue of Natiok's BtistKBSS. 1 have hopes that 
this article wjU he widely read because it ha^. 
information which 1 believe few of our people 
have. 

I believe in what Rathenaii ^ay!^. that "Eco- 
nomics h the fate of the people." The more 
our International Chamber of Commerce can 
do to bring about satisfactory and mutually 
profitable bii*ine>s relations between the people 
of the different nation*, the more nearly are we 
{(oinR to reach a permanent peace. Htiiincn 
people of the nation* will not, if their business 
relations are satisfactory and going along in a 
profitable way, stand for any act* on the part 



of governmenis which will disturb those re- 
lation!). I am hopeful that the representative* 
of the different nationv in the liiternaiional 
Chamber of (.'ommerce in Paris can bring 
about these business relations on a basis which 
will mean permanency. II this can be done 
with the backing of our country to see that we 
have the same chance as ttther nations, I am 
satisfied that the t-nited States will be as suc- 
cessful as other nations in the markets of the 
world. 

1 notice some other very interesting articlen 
in this number, one by Mr. Silas Uent, and an- 
other by Mr. James B. Morrow and still an- 
other by Mr. O. P. Himd. I think the whole 
number is most imeresiiiig. 

A HALF hundred readers had something 
*■ to write us ahout "Wh\ Is a Rail- 
road President?" Some found fault. A 
railroad president, for example, took e\- 
ception to the article on the pround that a 
railroad president's salary and how he em- 
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MOVING PICTURES 

The DeVry is the sturdy little 
projector used by all big busi- 
ness houses and Govern- 
mental Departments to pro- 
ject motion pictures of theater 
size and quality from any 
electric li.t(ht socket. Tt weighs 
but 23 pounds and is built to 
give permanent satisfaction. 

For Business 

In Rusine.ss the DeV'ry will 
sell, advertise, entertain em- 
ployees, assist ill welfare 
work and render a hundred 
and one services for you just 
as it is rendering service for 
such representative concerns 
as Ford Motor Company, 
Cleveland Twist Drill Com- 
pany. International Corre- 
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he mailed you upon request without any 
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your convenience. 

The DeVry Corporation 
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ploys his time is nobody 's busintss except 
the Board of Directors of his company. Hf 
suKjjcsts th.Tt men who submit clu'mselvcs to 
he voted into office by the people ;ire entitled 
to have the publicity they court, but that 
presidents of railroads no more than presidents 
of nianufacniring concerns should be featured. 

rVll of which sounds like a voice from the 
dim, dead past. Whether for better or 
worse, the fact remains that the railroads, 
more than other industries, have acquired a 
scmi-govcrntncntal status in the public mind, 
and the public has an interest in and detnands 
to know aln)uc the management of railroads. 
The failure hv railroads to realisie this con- 
dition, to niy mind, is one of the reasons 
that Plumb plans and government ownership 
schemes will not down. 

Two other presidents think that the article 
lays too little .stress on the ability of the men 
mentioned in the article to surround them- 
selves, as aids, with men who arc experts 
in their particular lines and to keep these 
men working in harmony and ijiving to the 
railroad all that thty have to give. Says one, 

I do not mean in any way to detract from 
the accomp!Ishmeni<i of any of these men, but, 
imiloubtrdly, many of the things which are 
mentioned in this anicle were Hone at the sug- 
gesiifn of some member of the official family of 
the particular rnad involved. To give credit 
to the official staff docs not in any way detract 
from the credit which is due to the head. 

In similar vein, another writes: 

This article lays unwarranted stress upon 
exceptional matters, rather than stres^irig the 
importance of the diligent and continuous ex- 
ercise of the dutlei and functions at the office 
of pre^itJcnt. 

Mr. Hale Holden, president of the Bur- 
lington, writes: 

I do not know that I am an unprejudiced 
critic of an article of this kind because I 
naturally and thoroughly agree with ii. The 
salaries of railroad presidents vary widely in 
accordance with their responsibility and if out 
of line with executives in other lines of business 
having similar responsibility, it is because they 
are less rather than more in amount of pay 
for services rendered. Tested by comparison 
in this manner as well as in relation to the 
volume of total cipense, comment of the kini! 
which is occasionally heart] from some quarters 
is not only absurd hut can only be accounted 
for from motives other than a frank considera- 
tion of the merits of the question. 

The outstanding difficulty today in railroad 
service is to secure the interest and willingness 
of capable men to enter or remain in the serv- 
ice, and this is becoming particularly true in 
the effort to attract young men to embrace 
it. If men cannot do as well, reasonably speak- 
ing, in making railroading their profession as 
in other walks of life, less capable and efficient 
men will make up the personnel and that will 
be the beginning of the end of the kind of 
railroafl operation which has been the oiit- 
<<ianiling feature of the transportation industry 
in this country. 

'X'HE Plain Talker came in the other day 
* and opened fire with this; 

Vou'rc printing a lot on immigration ami 
what kind of folk!* should come in, and it's 
all right. I've read some of it. But sometimes 
t think there's a lot of fool talk about all folks 
from one part of the world being bad ani! 
all the folks from another being good. Burke 
couldn't see any way of indicting a vrhole 
people, and I don't think you can damn a race 
by calling 'ern Wops or fiikes or Hunkies. 

Which leads me to the story of Joe Police 
{two syllables) who probably began life as 
Giuseppe Pollice fthrec syllables and the "c" 
pronounced soft "ch"). 

But ihe little town in Northern New llamp- 
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shire, where he had his first little fruit staml, 
just calleil him Jne Police — mostly Joe. 

Joe coiihln't have passed miifh of a literacy- 
test. I don't know that he coulil even read 
or write. But he wa* a gooil citizen anrl a 
reasonahly successful one. His fruit stand be- 
came a small store, then a large one. Finally 
it was about the best market in town and a 
service that couhi sell goods. 

Joe's family grew too. More than thai, a 
sister or a brother die<l, leaving (wo or three 
orphans, and Joe took them in. I don't know 
bow many there were in all, seven or twelve — 
a houseful anyway. 

And there was no illiteracy about the 
youngMcrs. They went to school and they 
were good scholars, Joe's oldest boy went to 
college, and some of the others did, too. I 
guess, 1 know the oldest boy got out right on 
top of his class — Phi Beta Kappa and all that 
sort of thing. 

By anil by most of Joe's family got old 
enough to look out for themselves. New Hamp- 
shire's winters, I guess, began to get colder and 
colder and Italy seemed ^^unoier and sunnier. 
So Joe Police decided to sell out, take his 
savings and what was left of his family and 
go back. 

And this is what T was coming to. When 
it got noised around that Joe PoHce was going 
home, the town — not olticially, but mighty near 
unanimously — decided to chip in a dime apiece 
and give liim a loving cup. And they did — 
barber, bank president and all. 

Joe Police was a good citizen even if he 
did go home at l;ist. He gave America the hcst 
he had, including a good part of his family. 
All this was some years ago, and maybe I don't 
know the end of the story, 1 don't even know 
whether he stayed in Italy or whether he's 
back here. But when 1 hear folks talking 
loose about "Wops" and "Scum of South 
Europe," I sometimes think of Joe Police and 
the Wing cup. 

V\/H[CH reminded me of a news note in 
' ' the niorninK paper, I fished it out of 
the waste paper basket un<i passed it over to 
the Plain Talker. He read the story of 
Henry A. D\\, head of a prosperous dress 
goods concern in New York City, who passed 
tn his chips and now sits back from the 
game to watch his "hoys" carry on. The 
employees who helped him build the bi]si- 
ncss are to succeed to the management. Mr. 
Dix drew a salary of J6o,(X>0 a year as man- 
ager; he will now receive 50 cents a year 
as a director. No money came to him w-ith 
the Cr,insfer of authnrin- to his men; instead, 
he made a loan of $250,000 which will be 
used as capital by the new management. 

Mr. Dix came here from Russia, He was 
forty-two ye.irs old then. He entered the 
dreiss goods trade and went .steadiiy forward 
to substantial success. The record of the 
''usincss is clc.-ir of strikes, it shows that his 
employees worked imly five days a week, and 
that the annual volume of sales was consid- 
erably more than a million dollars at the 
tiine of Mr. Dix's withdrawal. 

Somehow, the case of Joe Police and Henry 
Dix should be written somewhere into the 
"ext immigration law. 

"O-^ WHAT meat doth this our Caesar 
1^ feed, . . . ?" The immortal bard put 
^he question and ran away without answer- 
"IJS it, nor has anyone answered it until 
Consul f-'isher at .Nantes came along last 
^'(•elc with the explanation th.-jt Caesar didn't 
wd on meat but waxed martial and miKhtv 
tiardtack. Consul iMsher has delved 
deeply into Roman lore and passes on his 
ntidmg under the authority of the ancients. 
Pliny the Younger wrote about the "panis 
"auticus" awav back in A. I>. i<)i- He 
ntarvelcd that it kept its pristine vigor so Ions 
"1 storerooms. Even in that early time, the 
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By Harvey Alvaro Blodgett 

LITTLE BOOK FLrLL OF BIG THOUGHT. It Is 
_ _ a revelation to one's self of his latent powers. It 
charges one with hope, quickens aspirations and engenders 
a spontaneous interest in one's job. 

Representative Opiniom 

A railroad president pl.tccd "M.'\N .ALIVE!" in the hands of hunilrcils of employes. 
Corporation Executives, Public .AccDiuitant-i, Rctiiil Merchant, .Atmrneys, Manut'ac- 
turers, Banker.^ are distribulini; "M.AN ALIVE!" among employes, relatives anil 
friends. H Fathers who read it pass it on to their sons. 

The president of a mctropfjlitan bank says: "It is the 
mast inspiring thing of the kind I have ever read." .A 
noted inspirational writer says: "It should be distributed in 
millions.' 'l' .A union swittfiman says: "If *M.AN .ALIVE!' 
were pliiceil in tiic hands n( working men t am sure we should 
have more 'true bKie' workers." H An industrial niim;mcr 
says: "It should be read by every youna m.m who is casting 
alwut to find himself." 1' A commcrci;iT secretary says: " I 
lielievc that l)ooks of this kind will go :i long way to offnei 
the prop^iganda of lalxir leaders (of a certain tjiic)." "8? .A 
rralfic ;i\sm;iiition executive says: "It ranks with Hubbard - 
'M(;ssiii{c Hi Garcia.'" High esteem of business executives 
and worker readers is unanimous. 
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You will see America's fastest develop- 
ing business city^ — an unequalled world 
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enables us to supply you valuable 
information. 
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needs them. Also a complete line of Standard- 
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from a thousand to millions. All iiinds of labels 
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ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 

W»hln(toii Annue ST. LOUIS 



Donley D. Lukens 

Writer oj 

Successful Sales Letters 

41308 Liclrdi; A-. r., St. Louit, Mo. 



durable war biscuit was an article of food 
for the Roman soldiery; with the reign of 
Severus Alf.tander It had become a regular 
constituept of the field ration. From those 
days to our own, it has bolstered the streopth 
of fighting men. Doughboys and hardtack — 
isn't that an unbeatable combination for 
making history 1 Now we bf(;in to under- 
stand the German idea of "iron rations" for 
the field forces. "Blood and iron," to be 
sure I 

"pWO REPORTS on Russia have jvjst 
■ reached my desk. One is from a corre- 
spondent of a Socialist paper, • the other is 
from the secretary of the Committee for 
.American Relief of Russian children. Here 
they are in parallel columns. Which is which? 



Young girh are 
hitched in teani» to 
pull plows anil liar- 
row* in Russia. Peas- 
anln arc celling 
themselves into eco- 
nomic slavery. Cases 
o i caunibaH<im are 
reported. Russia's 
darkest year 1 i e i 
ahead. More than 
eight n>itlinns will 
require oulside relief 
to live until next 
year's harvest. 



The train on which 
I rode from Riga to 
Moscow was more 
comfortable than an 
American Pull- 
man. From the win- 
dows could be seen 
helds full of workers; 
the crops looked 
abundant and fine. In 
Moscow the cabarets 
are crowded every 
night, and tbe mono- 
logues and songt 
sparkle with humor- 
ous references to the 
government. The 
Russian system is 
working like a charm. 

It may be that both reports show the effect 
of "zeal, not judgment, becoming guide," or 
in homelier phrase, "the enthusiasm of 
advocacy." 

FEW THINGS arc more fascinating than 
the interrelation of industry. Not lon^ 
ago we quoted someone's argument that the 
craze for Eskimo Pie had increased our 
e.xport of pianos to Ecuador. How shall 
the introduction of a new game strengthen 
the demand for packing bouse by-products? 
Listen to this; 

There has been a good demand for bones, 
especially for the Japanese trade. There i» a 
new game in Japan sv-hich is similar to dom- 
inoes which required 30 to 40 pieces. The 
game has been introduced into California and 
all along the Pacific coast. 

The potential inch on a Chinamnn's shirt- 
tail which should start anew all the spindles 
of cotton mills in the United States may caW 
for a broader vision, hut there is no more of 
picturcsqueness in it than in the demand for 
a game made in Japan strengtheninj; the 
market for the bones of a steer, born in 
Texas, fattened in Iowa, killed in Chicago, 
whose meat goes cooled or cured, to ,vour 
table, or canned, to a South African savage. 

READERS may recall mention in this 
column of how the sale of Eskimo Pie 
in the United States increased the exportation 
of pi.inos to Ecuador. 

UP IN AUentown, Pennsylvania, the other 
day, I heard a Schwab story. Charlie 
has a large up-to-the-minute farm on the 
outskirts. The townspeople relish his bluff 
comradery and say that his favorite joke is to 
tell each and sundn that if ever they need 
anything in the way of eggs or butter nr any- 
thing on the farm, just to go and take it. 
'Til let you have it at cost," he adds. H: 
friends laugh heartily. "Charlie's eggs," om 
of them assured mi 
"cost him at least one 
dollar apiece!" 
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Horse Power That Pulls the Load 

Look at this Wisconsin motor. Every line of it 
spells horse power. 

Not horse power measured in terms of flesh and 
blood alone — but horse power of unlimited endur- 
ance — that will not falter at the steepest grade or 
the worst road conditions- that performs with 
machinelike regularity. 

The motor shown above is the Wisconsin Heavy 
Duty. Model VAU a 4 cylinder— 4>^" bore by 6" 
stroke. 

Splendid workmanship on tested materials assures 
its standing up to the toughest job. Scientific 
design assures economy in operation and mainte- 
nance. Modern manufacture keeps down the cost. 
There's a Wisconsin model for your work— truck, 
tractor, passenger car, industrial or marine. Ask us. 
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Hundreds of industrial plants and railroad yards 
can materially cut their handling costs with this new 
No. 2 Eight-Wheel Brownhoist Crane. 

The benefits which come from eight wheel truck 
construction are generally available only in larger 
capacity cranes. Eight wheel trucks provide greater 
switching eflQciency, easier handling on curves, more 
stability and reduce track wear. 

To those crane users who do not require vast 
handling capacity, this small crane offers all the 
advantages of larger equipment and — at considerably 
lower cost. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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Reparations — and Business 



A 



•TJEPARATIONS" has become 3 lioiise- 
hold word in the last iev/ months 
■M. %j every whrre in the world. The term 
has acquired a very wide sija^iificance and now 
includes suggestions of itabiWz.ition of cur- 
rencies, international trade, and foreign ex- 
changes. Moreover, it has acquired a moral 
symbolism ; the tihligation to right great 
wrongs and the obligation in cood faith to 
attempt to repair great injuries. 
Throughout the world, "Repara- 
tions," and the results which 
flow from that question, are dis- 
cussed and understood as never 
^ before. 

When we think of reparations 
towe think inevitably of France 
I and its devastated regions of in- 
I vasion. We think of the 1,400,- 
I 000 Frenchmen killed in defense 
I of their homeland. We think of 
r France's 4,500,000 acres of dev- 
astated farm lands, of her 
700.000 homesteads abandoned 
or destroyed, and of the 5,000,- 
000 of her population removed 
from the areas menaced by in- 
vasion, with the vast disor- 
ganization of social order which 
this has entailed. We think of 
the 2,500 miles of destroyed rail- 
way, and of the 5.D00 manufac- 
turinf; establishments wrecked 
and ruined. 

Surely, If ever n country had .1 
right to plead for just and ade- 
quate restitution France has that 
right, and this we must not for- 
get. 

But the problem is not so sim- 
ple as to he one-sided. If the misled German 
people, admitting their liability for unforget- 
table aggression, arc ready, today, in good 
faith, to attempt to repair in contribution the 
damage and waste done by their armies, and 
) to the fullest extent of tfieir ability to earn 
and pay, then the question is no longer one of 
rooral right or wronj; but becomes one of 
L economic and business wisdom. 
' In that aspect, and since on its solution 
rests the recovery of world processes trans- 
lated into human opportunity and hum.-in hap- 
piness, it becomes a question of wider imiwrt 
tnm concerns France and Germany alonc.^ 

If. on the part of Germ.iny, reparations 
has become a symbol of a repentant people 
. anxious in good faith to repair to their 
utmost ability damage to a neighborini: 
people, and If at the same time, restiniz o,- 
smcere repentance and goi>d faith hv Ger- 
many, France abandons the motive of re- 
venge and looks forward, highly consecrated, 
to the futiire of its verv memories of heroi^^' 
^cnftce. then with !>oth France and Ger- 



By JULIUS H. BARNES 

many the problem becomes one of practical 

economies. 

France has a right to require the utmost 
payments in restitution. 

France has a right to require securities 
that those pai ments will be forthcoming. 

France naturally desires, before disarm- 
ing, some assurance against future aggression 
and unprovoked att.ick. 



MFIRICAN business men have vnuu- to realize that 



reparations typifies the cornerstt>ne on which can be re- 
erectcd tlic economic stability of the world, and that in that 
.stability rests the industrial activity which affords emiiloy- 
ment and earnings and therefore human happiness and con- 
tent on a vast scale. 

It is realized that an intensive effort through the processes 
of trade will he required to fill the vacuum in Europe of 
articles for human use, a vacuum created by the destruction 
of war and the disorganization of imperfectly established 
peace. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, repre- 
senting American business, has been giving the closest at- 
tention to the reparations situation. The extent of the 
interest which It has taken in the subject is shown in an 
e.\change of cables with Cicrman business interests. In which 
the National Chamber Is asked to take steps to express an 
American business opinion on Germany's ability to pay and 
to give its recommendation as to methods of payment. 

In the accompanying article, Julius H. Barnes, president 
of the National Chamber, gives an .American business 
vie\vpoint on the reparation question.— The Editor. 



France must feel this assurance in some 
form, material or moral, so clear that military 
preparation and its burdens on her people 
shall be lightened. 

France has a right to have her own obli- 
gations to America and to England s>ir\'eyed 
in the light of the probable future capacity 
of France to discharge and also as one of 
the products of a great joint effort in repel- 
ling world aggression. 

So also, the German people, when sincerclv 
repentant and sincerely desirous in good 
f.tith of repairing injuries done, have a right 
to .isk the adjustment of their burden of resti- 
tution to the earning capacity of their people 
.ind within such reasonable time as holds out 
the incentive for final clearance of a people 
bv devoted and intensive effort. 

So also, Germany has a right, when ade- 
quate guarantees and assurances are fur- 
nished, that the first charge on the productive 
earning margin of her people be relaxed by a 
lightening of the occupation costs, now reach- 
ing $400,000,000 aninialty. 



So also, tl)e great world outside, which in 
the 300,000,000 cif consumers in Europe finds 
the most intensive and most valued markei 
for its products, has a right to ask a settle- 
ment of these questions which shall lead to 
economic stability. 

People will labor to save by thrift and self- 
denial, but not when such savings arc reduced 
or destroyed by daily depreciation in the value 
of those recorded savings. 

Industry will function under 
.my trials, but only h.iltingly and 
ineffectively if, to the normal 
risks of production and inanufac- 
rurlng and distribution. Is also 
added the ha/.ard of fluctuating 
currencies that destroy security 
and threaten solvency. 

Currencies, the basis of all 
Industry and of recorded s.ivings, 
cannot he stabilized either in the 
face of payment demands beyond 
the possible capacity of the 
people to meet nor in the face 
of the unbalanced budgets which 
military burdens so largely create. 

Therefore, since, after all, it 
is the economic aspects of these 
questions which must be logically 
and soundly solved, they are 
properly the study of business 
experience and ability everywhere. 
These questions are not beyond 
solution if reduced to their eco- 
nomic aspects without political 
or other bias. There is a great 
and growing conviction that they 
are solvable; that on their solu- 
tion depends the immediate re- 
sumption of trade and commerce 
throughout the world; that on chat trade 
revival rests the happiness and prosperity of 
individuals everywhere; that on a proper solu- 
tion depends also that atmosphere of good 
relations without which peace itself is insecure. 

And the demand will grow for submitting 
these questions to the practical experience and 
ability suited to their ultimate solution. 
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Business Takes a Hand 

'T'HE following exchange of cables betiv 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Uni 
States and the similar national birsincss or- 
ganization of Germany speak for themselves. 
They deal with the desire on the part of 
(ierman biivincss that the United States 
Chamber name a commission to investigate 
the reparations question. 

BEHr IV, Dfi fmhfr 25, igxt. 
Jlil.ltJs H. B.VRMES. nrrtUfnt, 

Ckamhfr of Cnmrnrn t 0/ the L'nitfd Stain, 

ffiis/iinfflon. 
The German Industrie-und HandeKt.ig 

II 
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states that ibe failure to agree on definite 
tettlemeni of reparalinit<i within the ability of 
Germany exe^ci^ell in good faith ta (he utraosi 
to pay coniiniie.i a »(aic of (inancia! and com- 
mercial chaos from which not only Germany 
but the whole world mii>.t sutler. 

J. l"hat ihe ditfererice of the views as to 
what and bow Germaov cari pay in reitiiutiun 
would seem to be susceptible nf a solution by 
independent and impariiat business judgment. 

3. That Germany greatly desire* such an 
expression of business judgment on her capacity 
to pay that shall at least clarify her position, 

4. The German Industrie-und Handelstag, 
therefore, as the leading commercial body of 
Germany, address themselves to the leading 
commercial body of the United States (The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United Slates) 
and inquire whether that Chamber, in simple 
justice to Germany, and for whatever basis it 
may later provide as a possible settlement of 
this question which lies at Ihe root of all 
financial and commercial disorder in Europe, 
will appoint a commission of outstanding char- 
acter, ability, and impartiality, to express thus 
an American opinion on this question. 

5. As the German Industrie-und Handelstag 
only desire a completely fair expression, they 
agree in advance to the propriety of the prin- 
ciple to be accepted and exercised by Germany 
in good faith, that the amount and methods 
suggested shall be a recognition that Germany 
shall make restitution to the utmost of its 



ability, without involving the destruction of its 
earning and producing power, and holding 
forth some reasonable expectation of an ultimate 
settlement of the obligation. 

6, The <ierman Indusirie-und Handelstag 
maintain that the currency instability has been 
the necessary result of reparations and other 
demands beyond its capacity to meet, and ex- 
tend ansurancc that if this expression leads to 3 
settlement of the reparations and other burdens 
within the definition of the principle laid down, 
Germany intends to iraraediately thereafter 
lake steps to stabilize its currency in the inter- 
est of financial order at home and the encour- 
agement of foreign commerce. 

7. The German Industric-und Handelstag 
know that the (Jerraaii Government would be 
pleased to welcome such a commission and 
would be ready to open to such a commission 
all sources of information they might require 
and the German Indiistrie-und Handelstag 
express the hope that, if this is done, the other 
interesteil countries would also place their 
information and views before such a com- 
mission, pmj.j yQjj Mehioeussohn, PrfsldtHt. 

WASUiNtrroN, Dfirmher 28, rjaa. 
Franz von Mendelssohn, Ptrsident, 
Dtutichfr Ittduttrie-uad HiiTidelstaff, 

Berlin, Germany. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is impressed with the solemn responsi- 
bility which a compliance with ihe request in 



your communication would lay upon American 
business leadership. We realise the great 
forces for good which wouhl folicnv a definite 
and practical soiulion of the reparations ques- 
tion which today destroys the atmosphere of 
peace in which alone Europe can rebuilil its 
broken processes, and with these thoughts in 
mind we are giving your request our serious 
consideration. 

We welcome the reaffirmation of the recogni- 
tion by Germany as expressed by you of the obli- 
gation to make restitution to the utmuM. Based 
on this principle, the determination of the 
amount of rcparattons and ihe methods of pay- 
ment to make elFective at the earliest possible 
moment the restitution to which the allied coun- 
tries are justly entitled, and not to lighten the 
righlful obligation of (Jermany, should be sus- 
ceptible of determlnaiion by honest judgment 
consecrated to the interest of world peace 
and free from any political or other bias. 

Manifestly such a determination arrived at 
by mutual agreement and made effective by 
efforts in good faith is preferable 10 an ex- 
pression hy any outside body no matter how 
disinterested and impartial. Therefore, ina»- 
much as there is a scheduled official conference 
appointed for January second next for the con- 
sideration of this question, we venture to sus- 
pend our decision on your request for an Amer- 
ican commission in the hope that by common 
accord a definite settlement wilt be arranged at 
that meeting, 

Julius H. Barkes, President. 




Lo! The Poor Middleman! 

By L. D. H. weld 

Being the second of a series of six articles on Distribution 



' AST night I had ilinner with a wholesale 
druggist, iind in order to get him 
■starred. 1 said; 
"What right do you think you have to be 
a wholesaler, when so many people are saying 
that manufacturers ought to cut out the 
middleman and market their goods dire^rt? 
W\v don't you get into some more useful 
occupation where >ou won't simply be en- 
gaged in widening the spread between the 
price the manufacturer [;cts and the price 
that the consumer has to pay ?" 

-My friend had not exactly expected such 
a ijuestion and immediately bristled up. 

He said that if I had such preconceived 
notions about the part played by the whole- 
saler in distribution he doubted if it would 
he Morth while to try to explain the situa- 
tion. He said the trouble is that lots of 
people have this same idea about middlemen 
and that their minds .ire closed to the other 
side of the question. 

The Wholesaler at the Bar 

I said, "you probably read 
* ' Sydney Anderson's article in the Janu- 
ary number of The Nation's Busives.s. and 
you may have noticed his diagram which 
shows that nearly 50 per cent of the price 
paid by the consumers consists of the cost of 
selling and distribution. It has also been said 
that during the past half century, while manu- 
facturing costs have been decreasing, distribu- 
tion costs have been increasing. If the whole- 
saler is so necessary, I should think there 
ought to be some way to explain why he 
continues to stay in business." 

Wy jobber friend replied that of course 
the cost of distribution must be high as 
compared with manufacturing cost, because 



oftentimes the services performed in gettinK 
goods from the factory to the consumer have 
to be much more complicated and elabo- 
rate than the services performed by the 
manufacturer. 

"Consider, for example, the manufacturer 
of toothpaste," he said. "I don't know how 
much he has to pay for chalk and soap and 
other things he puts into toothpaste, nor 
how much it costs to mix these ingredients 
together in large quantities and to run it 
into tubes by machinery ; but it seems per- 
fectly reasonable to me that this process 
would not cost as much as it would to get the 
toothpaste into the hands of thousands of 
retailers all over the country, .and through 
them into the hands of consumers — one tube 
at a time." 

"But where does the wholesaler come in?" 
I asked him. "Why doesn't the manufac- 
turer sell direct to retailers?" 

"To answer that question," he said, "I 
wilt give you some interesting figures that 
were compiled by my association a few years 
ago. We were concerned aliout the fact 
that retailers buy in such small quantities, 
and we decided to make an investigation. 
We found that out of ,-iomc jS.tKX) sales made 
by wholesale druggists. 74 per cent were in 
quantities of one-quarter of a doxen or less. 
For the city trade the percentage of these 
small orders was even larger. For the coim- 
trv it was smaller," 

Hr went on to say that even for articles 
selling for 10 cents apiece, only about ,^5 
per cent of the orders from retail druggists 
were for lots of one dozen or less; 41 per 
cent were in quantities of one-quarter of a 
dozen, one-sixth of a dozen, and even one- 
twelfth of a dozen. 



"Has the retailer always bought in such 
small quantities?" I asked him. 

"No," he said ; "a great change has come 
about in the past twenty-five years, and this 
has tended to increase distribution costs for 
the wholesaler. We have records that show 
that in the early nineties less than 50 per 
cent of the orders were for lots of a quar- 
ter of a dozen or less. .Now, as I told you, 
they have increased to about 75 per cent. I 
might add that these figures apply to pro- 
prietary medicines and preparations which 
form such an important part of the business 
of both wholesale and retail druggists." 

"Why docs the retailer buy in smaller 
quantities ?" 

"Because he wants to keep his stock at a 
minimum and 10 incre3.se his rate of turn- 
over. He lets the nearby wholesaler carry 
the goods for him, and orders them from 
day to day as he needs them," 

1,200 Kinds of Pills f 

""V/OU can sec for yourself," he continued. 

* "what the manufacturer would be up 
against if he tried to sell the retailer in these 
smalt quantities. In the lirst place, the num- 
ber of manufacturers of these products has 
increased enormously. There arc more than 
.^,000 of thein now, according to the Census 
of Manufactures, and the number of pro- 
prietary articles has increased from about 
S.OOO in the eighties to more than ^o.ijoo 
today. There are over i,aoo different kinds 
<ji pills alone! 

"Suppose that each one of the .1,000 manu- 
facturers tried to reach all the retail drug- 
gists in the country. Kach manufacturer 
would have to carry stoiks of goods at fiftv 
or a hundred convenient localities. He would 
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have to keep capital tied up in tiit'sc [ioods. 
He would have to iiave stores of salesmen tu 
'■ach the myriads of retail drujigists. He 
■ ould have to struggle with collections. \ou 
tan well realisic the amount of waste and 
duplication that would result if all these 
manufacturers had to have sales organiza- 
tions covering; the wliulc country. 

"This also ought to give jou some ide.i 
of the part played by the wholesaler. In 
the first place, we buy from the manufac- 
turer in case lots. It is a relatively jiimple 
matter for him to sell to us, because the 
number of wholesale druggists is small Ui 
compared with the number of retailers, and 
because wc pay him promptly for the goods 
which wc purchase in large quantities. 

"When we send out our salesmen to cover 
the trade tliey take orders for goods made 
by hundreds of different manufacturers. In 
other words, wc combine the outputs of all 
these manufacturers, and instead of havinu 
one salesman (.ike orders for only eye-vi'ash 
or pink pills, he takes orders for all sorts 
of thinijs. Although you seem to think the 
cost of distribution is hi^ly, consider how 
much higher it would be if each manufac- 
turer had to sell his own individual output 
direct to retailers all over the country. 

"You must realize that, although 1 have 
been talking primarily about my own busi- 
ness, this same thing applies to practically 
all trades. Of course, there are some cases 
where goods can be sold direct from manu- 
facturer to retailer, or even to consumer. 

Some Caa Sell Direct 

"t'OR example, a big clothing manufac- 
turet often sells direct to retailers. He 
doesn't have to furnish the retailer with a 
quarter of a dozen suits once or twice a 
week; he sends out salesmen two or three 
times a year and books individual orders 
running into the thousands of dollars, often 
for a large proportion of the retailer's re- 
<5uirements for the whole season. 'Fill-in' 
orders for the rest of his requirements come 
in almost .lutomatically. 

"Neither does the clothinjc manufacturer 
sell to fifty or a hundred little retailers in 
the same town. He often sells to only one 
or two large stores in each locality. 

"So you see that selling men's suits is an 
entirely dificrent proposition from selling 
drugs, or groceries or hardware 

"The same is 
true to a cer- 



shoe manufacturers, although wholesalers 
play an important part in this field, espe- 
cially in reaching the thousands of little 
rctaiters. 

"Still other goods, like adding machines 
and typewriters, are sold direct to consumers. 
These arc 'specialties,' where an individual 
sale brings in a ^ood many dollars and where 
experts arc necessary to demonstrate the 
superior qualities and methods of operation 
of the articles sold. 

WarehousiEg and Financing 

"II" is hard to understand the plai;c otcu- 
pied by the wholesaler without realizing 
something; about the various services that 
have to be performed in getting goods from 
purchaser to consiuncr. I'or example, in the 
first place, the wholesaler has to assemble 
loramoditics from various sources, not only 
in this country but in foreign countries. 
'I'hcn, since goods have to be kept on hand 
in convenient places, in order to furnish 
retailers from week to week and from day 
to day, storage facilities have to be provided. 
That's why .ill wholesalers have to have 
warehouses. Some wholesalers who cover 
wide territories have to have branch ware- 
houses in order to supply retailers promptly. 

"Another necessary !;crvicc connected with 
marketing is the rjing up of vast sums of 
money while goods are passing through the 
distributing process. Most manufacturers 
have to be paid promptly, becaune they need 
the money for purchasing raw materials and 
p.iying labor. L.Tbor, especially, has to be 
paid from week to week. 

"On the other hand, retailers cannot pai 
their bills until their stocks arc sold and 
until they have collected from consumers. 
The wholesaler, therefore, gives the retailer 
credit. In other words, the wholesaler is a 
banker, furnishing the manufacturer with 
funds and waiting for retailers to pay. 

"Then there is the risk involved in mar- 
keting. In the handling of some commodities 
this is very great. Many wholesale grocers, 
for e.vample, lost a lot of money during 1920 
and 1921 because the price of sugar dropped 
tremendously. On many ad\'ert!sed articles, 
which move rapidly, the risk is not very 
great, hut there arc many commodities which 
fluctuate in price, and when the wholesaler 
buys them he never knows whether he will 
get a profit or a loss. This is especially true 
in the case of perishable products, where not 
only the price may fluctuate but where the 
goods may spoil before they can be sold. 

"Then comes the question of grading and 
sorting. Farm products come to maikrt in 
the greatest assortment of sizes and qualities, 
degrees of ripeness, etc. They have to be 
sorted and graded before they arc ready for 
consumers. 

"Manufactured goods are imiform in 
quality, hut the wholesaler has to break 
large quantities tip into small lots. A single 



order from a retailer may include fortj 
different items, in lots ranging from one 
article to a do/.en. Case goods have to be 
broken up and these individual orders sorted 
out, checked up, re-wrapped and re-packed. 
.All this costs money. 

"In getting goods from producer to con- 
sumer, they also have to be transported. 
The) are carried by railroads over long 
distances, and by wagons and trucks over 
short distances. Wholesalers have to de- 
liver to retailers, and retailers to consumers. 
This is unavoidable expense, except so far 
as consumers can afford time from their 
family and social duties to go to market 
themselves. 

"Then, finally, goods do not sell them- 
selves. There are cases where they can be 
sold by catalogs sent through the mail, and 
there are retail store,* where consuiricrs help 
thcmseUes; but the great bulk of commodi- 
ties has to be sold through personal contact 
by salesmen. This is especially true of 
wholesale houses, which have to send out 
traveling salesmen to find out what retailers 
need and to take their orders. The salaries 
and expenses of salespeople arc the most 
important single item in merchandising costs. 

".Most people have little idea how much 
it costs to run ,1 wholesale house. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it varies in different trades, and 
distribution costs have increased somewhat 
during the past two or three years because 
it has been impossible to bring down wages, 
salaries, and other expenses in proportion to 
the drop in prices and falling off in business. 

Selling Costs, Too, Are Up 

"OKLLl.NG expenses are ordinarily e.x- 
^ pressed as a percentage ol sales. Among 
the important trades, wholesale grocers have 
the lowest expense. It has been running 
around 9 or 10 per cent of sales. Before the 
H'ar, wholesale druggists were doing business 
for about 13 per cent on the average; recently 
the expense has jumped to about 14 per cent. 
Wholesale hardware dealers have an expense 
around iH per cent of sales and the selling ex- 
pense of wholesale jewelers runs between 
20 and 25 per cent. 

"The total difference between purchase 
price and selling price must, of course, jbe 
greater than these percentages indicate if 
wholesalers are to obtain any net profit. This 
net profit, however, usually amounts to 2 

or 3 per cent 
of sales, hut 
this is sufficient 
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"One might think that largt- wholesale 
houses would have a smaller operating cost 
than small wholesalers, hut this does not 
seem to he the case. It is probably true that 
of two wholesale houses covering the same 
territory, carrying the same line of goods, and 
jriving the same qua lit)- of service, the one 
doing the larger business will have the lower 
expense. But the wholeiiale house, if it 
wishes to increase its sales, usually has to 
cover a wider tcrritor)', and this means that 
salesmen have to be sent farther aheld and 
that they have greater difficulty in getting 
orders in competition with wholesalers lo- 
cated in the territory reached. 

"Furthermore, as a wholesale house grows 
in size the proprietor cannot give personal 
attention to all details of the business, and 
he has to reorganize it into departments. 
This means the development of a system of 
supervision and an increase in overhead ex- 
pense. On the other hand, a large whole- 
sale house has some advantage in buying in 
large quantities, and it can usually afford 
to carry a greater variety of products, in- 
cluding a line of quality products, often 
branding them with its own name. 

"In considering this whole question of dis- 
tribution, the fundamental thing to bear in 
mind is that there are certain indispensable 



services that have to he performed. If a 
manufacturer decides to cut out the whole- 
ialer and sell direct to retailers, he has 
eliminated a middleman, but he h;)s not elimi- 
nated the services that the wholesaler per- 
formed. Such a manufacturer would have 
to carry stocks; he would have to keep money 
tied up in goods ; he would have to run the 
merchandising risk ; he would have to split 
goods up into minute quantities; he would 
have to send out hundreds of salesmen, 
where now he uses fifteen or twenty — or none 
at all. 

"Only under certain conditions, such as 
when he does an enormous volume of busi- 
ness, or when he needs to reach only a few 
retailers, or when he has a product that 
requires expert attention all the way throuRh 
to the consumer, can he save any money 
by doing all these things himself. Neither 
wholesalers nor retailers make any claim tu 
superior efficiency, but they know that they 
are performing services that somebody has 
to perform, and that they can perform them 
more economically by combining the outputs 
of hundreds of thousands of producers than 
these producers could perform them them- 
selves if they tried to carry their goods direct 
to consumers." 

EorroR's Note: Herr's the teeond of a 
serirs tin Distribution tahieh was bti/un last 



iiinntli with tin iirticic by Syi/iiey Anittrsu 
Otliem t'l frillwiv arc: 

Mfirrli. M biil the Btltrr llnlf Tlitiiks. 
Mn. Alirt Anns H inltr, af Mltiniapnlis. 
Prrsiiltnt iif the Grnrral Fcderatitjii oj 
11 oinrn's Clubs, whtt was a mrmbrr nf thf 
Aiivisury Couiiiil of Presitteitt Harding's 
Ctinferfncf fur thf Limitation itf Arms, ivM 
itisciiss the problem from the standpoint of 
(he consumer. 

April: The Parcel Room of Business. 
P. L. Gerhardt, I'icf-President Bush Ter- 
minal Company, will deal with warrhoiising 
and its place in distribution costs and 
I cnnamies. 

May: Two Little Pigs Go To Market. 
Carl k. Gray, President of the Union Pacific 
System, will tell of the four ages uf tranS' 
portatiriH and the part that the railroads 
have played in getting the little pigs to 
market. He will also discuss cold storage 
transportiitiun, and other features of land 
and water iransfiottalion, 

June: Alice in IVnnderland. li'ilUani A. 
Durgin, of Chicago, who canm to IVashing- 
toii ta organize Secretary Hoover's Division 
of Simplified Practices, will cover standard- 
itation, complexity of varities, over-advcrtis~ 
ing and overselling, 

July; The High Cost of Convenience. A. 
Lincoln Filene, of Boston, wilt set forth 
the retailer's economic place in distribution. 
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A Shop Congress That Works 



By ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 



lOUR YEARS ago the American Mul- 
tigraph Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
inaugurated <i new policy of industrial 
relations in which all the employes, through 
their Congress, got an opportunity of ex- 
pressing themselves in all matters affecting 
their relationships with the company. The 
plan has stood the "acid test" of partial 
employment and reductions in wages, and as 
lime goes on is proving its value to both 
etnployees and company. Recently the writer 
astced Henry C. Osborn, president of the 
company, as to the outworking of the sys- 
tem of self-government under discussion. 

The Facts Will Set Us Free 

'TJAS the system stood the test of business 
■1 A depression ?" 
"It ha.<," he replied with a decisive nod, 
("and I believe it has htcomc an established 
part of our factory managrment. Four years 
.ago I staked everything on .1 democratic shop 
I' organization plus the all-round economic cd- 
- ucation of our workers. Thf plan has «ur- 
f vived the most exacting strains that could 
I have been imposed upon it. At the outset 
[the first article in my creed was 'give them 
'the facts.' and I still believe in telling our 
men the whole truth about the business. 

"Our system is our own product, made 
to fit our own particular requirements, but 
in its fundamentals it resembles many of the 
systems tried out in other factories. Much 
of our success is due to the fact th.it our 
campaign of education in economics was in 
operation for more than a year before we 
said anything about any plan of employe 
representation. The plan then came as a 
factor in a campaign to have our men under- 
stand what they were doing, and why. Xever 
has it dominated the situation, and we hope 
it never will. It is simply a method by 
which the management and the men cooper- 
ate intelligently for a common purpose. 



"In order to give you a clear understand- 
ing of some things that have taken place dur- 
ing the past four years," continued Mr. 
Osborn, "I'll explain the system briefly. We 
have a congress of twenty-four members 
elected by and from the 500 workers in the 
factory and office. There is a cabinet con- 
sisting of the executives of the company, and 
an arbitration board to act in the event of 
disagreements, 

"Each department has a representative, 
chosen bj^ the employes, whose duty it is to 
lay before congress all matters presented 
to him by the workers of his department. 
The congress is divided into fourteen com- 
mittees who deal with every phase of factory 
management. In the practical working of 
the system proposals may originate with the 
workers in a department, and he laid before 
the congress, which refers it to the appro- 
priate committee. Later congress acts on the 
report of the committee ,ind passes its find- 
ings to the cabinet, for approval or rejection. 
Or the cabinet may propose something to the 
congress, which is referred, acted upon, and 
later passed on down to the men. 

Stands Test of Deflation 

"fTvj-jjg process takes the place of the old 

* system of direct management hy which all 
matters are determined by the general man- 
ager and passed out to the men in form of 
orders. Our men arc learning to think with 
us and reach conclusions which are quite dif- 
ferent from being told merely what to do. 
Committees are at work and at all times 
gathering data bearing on some phase of 
management that has been referred to them." 

In four years the factory organization 
has passed through the ordeal of readjust- 
ment, including a temporary reduction of the 
force, operations on a part-time basis, and a 
cut in pay without affecting the morale. In 
the same period the factory has been shifted 



from a ten-hour to an eight-hour day without 
curtailing production. Furthermore, this 
year, in response to a petition duly carried up 
through the congress, the eompanj gave va- 
cations with lull pay to all employes who 
had been on the pay roll for more than two 
years. 

It is almost unheard of in industry for a 
company deliberately to Invite shop men to 
help work out problems that are supposed 
to belong exclusively to the "front office." 
But that is exactly what has been done by 
.Mr, ()sborn and his associates. 

Giving of Facts a Big Hurdle 

ONE day a man connected with the paper 
industry called to see Mr. Osborn about 
industrial relations. His company was facing 
a serious difficulty and had sent this man 
out to get all the information he could from 
other employers. 

"We are in a slump," said the caller, 
"and the only way we can meet it is to 
reduce wages. When the depression started 
\Vf made one cut, and the men stood for 
it. Then a little later we had to cut again 
and it was accepted without any trinible, 
but now we must cut again and we are 
afraid of what might happen if we do. How 
would you harulle such a situation?" 

'T)o you keep your men infiirmcd about 
the business?" asked Mr, Osborn. 
"Yes, to a certain extent." 
"Have you ever made profits that you 
i\Ould be ashamed to reveal to your men or 
to the public?" 

"We have at times, and then we have 
slumps, and when the slumps come we have 
to cut wages," 

"The way to deal xvitli your men," replied 
Mr. Oshjirn, "is to give them nil the facts 
covering :i period of .\ears — a cycle in which 
good business arid jioor business will be 
placed side by side on a chart that all can 
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iindL-rstand. The chart should show tlit tash 
paid out each month for wajjcs, raw mate- 
rial, repayments on loans, dividends, and 
interest. 

"There should also be an exhibit of the 
cash income from sales and all other sources, 
all worked out for quick comparison." 

Mr. Osborn's caller was very much 
distressed. 

'That sounds like a good plan," he re- 
plied, "but 1 never in the world could sell 
it to my directors." 

He went away sorrowful, for his burden 
was heavy. Mr, Osborn never heard from 
him again. 

As a basis for intelligent cooperation in 
his factory Mr. Osborn does two things: 
He gives systematic instruction in economics 
— he tells his men how wealth is created 
iind distributed, and then he btue-prints the 
jinances of the Multigraph Company, hold- 
ing nothing back. The blue-prints are posted 
in the shop and the oflice, where all em- 
ployes can study them. 

Front Office Vision vs. Pay-day Outlook 

IT is a remarkable thing to see a group 
of men in f,ictory clothes standing in front 
of a chart tracinff out the rise or fall of the 
inventory across the chart, or checking up 
income against outgo, all of which is given 
in exact figures month by month, The sig- 
nificance of the inventory is that it is a 
barometer of business. Jf it is high, it indi- 
cates that sales are slow, and when such 
a condition persists the company must re- 
trench and possibly borrow money. A low- 
inventory shows that the product is moving 
iind^ that money is flowing in from sales. 

The result of this system is that the men 
have acquired ;). "front office" vision, in con- 
trast with the usual "pay day" outlook. 
They use the same factors in thinking that 
the directors must employ in handling the 
business. Each man takes an interest in 
the operation of all other departments and 
helps in every way to reduce costs. The 
spirit of team work is a big item. 

Soon after the factory congress was es- 
tablished it bccjme necessary to reduce the 
hours of work from six days a week, 44^/2 
hours' working time, to five days a week 
of 40 hours, and cut down the force 20 
per cent. Each move was made only after 
a committee of the congress had gone into 
the entire matter and concurred with the 
management in the course taken. In deciding 
who should go three lists were prepared — 
one from the production records, one from 
the general impressions of the foremen, and 
one by a committee of the congress. This 
committee met with the management, and 
Irom the three lists compiled a list, name by 
name, of those vi-ho should be laid off. 

A little later it became necessary to 
make a further retrenchment. Tlie 
cabinet gave the congress the facts and 
the figures pertaining to the 
relationship between produc- 
tion and sales. A committee 
of the congress investigated 



ihe inventories of raw, process material and 
finished stock, which had been piling 
up, and which made ir necessary for 
the company to borrow. In view of these 
facts, the committee recommended that in 
justice to the owners, about the best thing 
to do was for the company to shut down 
until the abnormal inventories could be sold. 
'J'his action was approved by the congress 
and passed on to the cabinet. 

The men were ready to accept a shut- 
down, but the company oflfered the alterna- 
tive of three dajs a week without change 
of the hourly rates, with a hope of maintain- 
ing an organization. After operating in this 
way for a while the cabinet proposed to the 
congress that the company change from a 
three-day week to full time of 44^2 hours, 
with an average wage reduction of 20 per 
cent. It had been found from cost figures 
that the three-day week was uneconomical. 
The proposed full-lime plan was accepted, 
and a complete reclassification of wages 
worked out by a committee of congress. 

No man likes to have his pay cut, but 
these men were so thoroughly informed of 
the conditions making the wage reduction 
necessary that they accepted the lower rate 
in 3 spirit of good will. 

Recentl) , when a big corporation advanced 
wage.s 20 per cent, some of the men in the 
Multigraph Company thought it was time 
to get a raise. The matter was taken up by 
a committee of two oflice men and four shop 
men, who found that it was no time for a 
general increase, but ivho recommended that 
certain inequalities in pay be corrected. 
Their suggestions, however, amounted to a 
blanket raise. It was evident, however, that 
thev had not gone into the matter deeply, so 
after an exhaustive investigation their 
original recommendations were cut down 
four-iifths by the congress and then adopted 
bv the cabinet. 

In working out a plan to cut costs so 
the selling price of certain machines could 
he reduced, the matter was turned over to 
the con gress, and a 

committee ^^^^^^ did the re- 
vamping. 





cut in all directions, which enabled the com 
pany to increase the business five or six timi - 
and restore the number of employes to nor- 
mal strength. 

When the matter of an eight-hour day 
came up for consideration the problem was 
to reduce the time without cutting down 
production. A committee of the congress as 
usual made a detailed analysts of the situa- 
tion. Production methods were studied 
from every angle. This included sources of 
supply, production control, machine produc- 
tion, assembly and distribution. This was all 
worked out by shop men, passed on by con- 
gress and then handed over to the cabinet. 

Eight Hours for Ten 

THE idea of the men was to prove that 
they could do as much work in eight hours 
under the system proposed by them as they 
were doing in ten hours. Quotas were set, 
and the plan given a tryout on the basis of 
nine hours a day without change of the rate 
of pay. Then the company tried the men on 
an eight-hour basis. The plan worked so 
well that the eight-hour day became 
permanent. 

When a new product was marketed, the 
demand was instant, leaving the factory far 
behind the selling organization. This was 
explained to the men, and it was also ex- 
plained that the close price made would not 
admit of carrying the usual time and one- 
half labor charge for overtime necessary to 
catch up. The men voluntarily agreed to 
work the extra hours at regular rate per 
hour in whatever departments might he hold- 
ing up the product, and to do this for a suffi- 
cient length of time to overcome the existing 
shortage. 

A year .igo the shop men petitioned for 
a vacation with pay, but the proposition was 
reiected. Early in 1922 they asked again 
and the request was gmnted. During the 
summer of 1922 every person who had been 
with the company for two years got a week's 
vacation with p.iy, and all who had been 
with them more than five years, two weeks 
with pay. 

A chart was drawn up showing the 
seniority of the men in each department, and 
those who had been with the company 
the longest had first choice in the mat- 
ter of time. The announcement was 
made that in case anybody needed 
money for vacation expenses, the com- 
pany would advance all or part of 
their pay for the vacation period. 
About two-thirds of them took advan- 
tage of that offer. 

The men did not have very high 
hopes that they would be granted the 
vacation, but they made a strong fight 
by showing that it would increase their 
efficiency and reduce the number of 
"l.iy offs" during the year. When Mr. 
Osborn made the announcement 
that the vacation had been al- 




Henry Osbotn, president of the Americarv Multigraph Co., who has 
evolved a pJaij whereby employes have a hand in the management. 



His system is instruction in fundamentala of economics, and second, 
charts posted in shop showing the men the tinaneial operations. 
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lowed the shop men aniJ women got a big 
bass drum and celebrated by marching around 
the factory building. 

It developed afterward that many of the 
workers had never had a vacation before. 
It was the /irst time in sixteen years that 
one man had been off, and in ;inother in- 
stance a man had worked for twenty-iive 
years. A man of sixty who had worked since 
he was seventeen got his first vacation uti- 
der this plan. Hundreds of incidents of this 
kind could be mentioned. One girl was 
enabled to go to Pittsburgh and visit a 
brother whom she had not seen for a long 

"We do not regard this as welfare work, 
said Mr. Osborn in commenting on what 
had been done. "It is simply a matter of 
cooperative management. 

"The policy of the management includes 
promoting and sustaining national and civic 
ideals and responsibilities. To encourage 
willing service both on jury dut^ and as 
members of National Guard our men receive 
from the company while on such service an 
amount which, added to the fee received as 
juror or member of National Guard, equals 
his normal daily wage. 

"Group life insurance has been earned 
by the company for the past few years anJ 
has demonstrated its worth many times. 
While it was little understood and not so 
fully appreciated at first, the attitude changed 
after one or two cases had been given the 
immediate relief of the insurance check, 
where otherwise suffering and want would 
have been inevitable," 

"What was the severest test of your 

system ?" « » » n 

"Wage reduction, I should say, Mr. Os- 
born replied, "but at the very outset we 
had an experience that was something of a 
test. It was the first election of the con- 
gress; a ballot-box fraud developed. One of 
the girls accused a foreman and several 
others of stuffing the ballot box. A demand 



was made upon me to do something about 
it. The only thing I could logically do was 
to pass the matter back to the newly created 
congress. 1 told them if they were going 
to be self-governing they might as well be- 
gin then. So about the first thing they did 
was to investigate the charges against the 
foreman. He was found guilty along with 
another employe, and on the recommenda- 
tion of the congress that foreman and one 
girl were discharged. That satisfied every- 
body that the company w.as sincere. 

Enlist Brains as Well as Hands 

"IIOWEVKR, a number of the men were 
* -^not fully sold on the idea. They agreed 
to cooperate for a year, but per.^isted in saying 
the plan would not work permanently. I 
think, however, that the vacation plan has 
satisfied even the most extreme doubters. 
We believe we have hit upon a plan that 
is good business, in which we can make 
both men and mukigraphs. 

"You have doubtless heard the expression 
'hired hands' when speaking of working men. 
In many cases that is about all they were — 
hired hands, and they had to be supervised 
by other men who use their brains. The 
next step in the evolution of industry is to 
enlist the brains of men as well as their 
hands. Last of all we must enlist hearts 
also. When we reach the point where men 
will take a real, vital interest in the business 
we have developed the ideal union of 
industry. 

"The w.iy to do this is to recognize that 
shop men have heads and hearts and that 
they can be enlisted in the business. In 
place of aU the thinking being done by men 
with white collars, we have men in jump- 
ers who are thinking right along with the 
white-collar fellows. But don't forget that 
the men in the shops mvsst have the facts 
that arc available to the men in the office. 
When they get those facts and arc encour- 
aged to make deductions from them, they are 



sure to develop ideas of value to the 
business. 

"After I had finished my schooling I be- 
came an apprentice machinist in a big 
Cleveland machine shop. There 1 got the 
viewpoint of an employe in the shop. It 
was the .mgle of the man who does not 
understand the business, but who feels that 
he is oppressed by a system which is di- 
rected by an invisible boss who does not 
even think of him as a human being, much 
less as a being with a mind and heart. We 
never knew what the business was all about! 
and no one in authority seemed to care 
whether we found out or not. This created 
an incvit,-ibk feeling of antagonism toward 
the company, which made us want to get 
all that we could for .is little effort as 
possible. The plan we have worked out 
here clears the atmosphere, and managers and 
men cooperate in running the business." 

"Do you think your system can be ap- 
plied to any business?" I asked in closing 
the interview. 

"Yes, but careful attention must be given 
to the preliminary training of the men. 
There must be mutual confidence and un- 
derstanding. It sounds like an extreme state 
ment to say that the shop men cm be trusted 
with questions of m.magement, but that state- 
ment must be qualified bv another one Thcv 
must be fully informed and supplied with 
facts. Anythmg less than all the facts will 
engender a spirit of suspicion that will make 
it practically impossible to operate the 
system, 

"Each factory is a problem by itself be- 
cause of difference in nationaliti', size of the 
shop, and the nature of the product. Fur- 
thermore, the development of such a' plan is 
something that cannot he rushed. It tJikes 
time. Shop men are not going to be hur- 
ried into a thing of that kind headlong for 
fear of being trapped. After all, practically 
everything depends on mutual understandine 
and confidence. 



Food at 50 Miles an Hour, Costs 

Reported by RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 



THE EASTBOUND Broadway Limited 
was bowling along in the homestretch 
between Philadelphia and New York. 
A man entered the dining car and sat down 
opposite another man engaged in ordering 
breakfast. 

"Fine morning," ventured the new arrival. 

"It would be if a fellow didn't have to 
pay such prices," said the man with the 
menu card. "Look at the tariff on those 
eggs^ and in the spring tno, when the hens 
are working over time. The railroads surely 
put a bee on you if you're unluckj- enough 
to get stuck oil a train at meal time." 

"Whv, old man, you speak bitterly! Do 
you know that the railroads arc really lo^ng 
monev on their dining car service? The 
only thing they get out of the meals is the 
good will of tlie passengers, and there's 
darned little of that sometimes. The roads 
would save monev if they could dispense with 
their dining cars altogether, but they cant. 

"If we should go back to the old system 
of the trains stopping at meal time to permit 
passengers to patronize station restaurants, 
fhere'd be a near riot. The travclmg public 
is opposed to any slowing down of the 
schedules. It wants what it wants served 
when it wants it, and it reserves to itselt 



the proud American privilege of finding fault 
with anything and everything at any time, 
which is eminently right and proper." 

"Sir. you speak as one having authority. 
How do you get that way, may I ask?" 

"That's fair enough. Merely because 1 
happen to be connected with the restaurant 
department of the Pennsylvania." 

"Good. Maybe you can show me the 
light, then. I know good cooks don't lay 
their secrets on the table for nothing, and 
that there's many a slip between the kitchen 
and the lip — the" breakage of chinawarc and 
glassware is doubtless larger proportionately 
than in hotels or restaurants," 

"I'll be glad to tell yau what I know of 
the game. My territory is limited to the 
Pennsylvania lines east of Pittsburgh, and_ if 
you don't mind I'll holster my memory with 
a few figures," said the dining car man, 
pulling some papers from a capacious pocket. 

"All right. Go ahead." 

"Welt, we've got to start somewhere. Sup- 
pose I begin with the meals. Here we are — 
in the fisscal year ending September 30, 1922, 
2,779,828 meals were served in the dining 
cars of the Pennsylvania's eastern lines at 
an average expense of a little more than 
$1.43 a meal, and with an average return 



of about $1.16 a meal, leaving an average 
loss of about 26K cents a meal " ^ 
' Say. that's getting down to tacks. How 

d,e"road ''"'^ '"^^^""^ 

"Let me see Of the total number of 
meals, 2,236,678 were served to passengers 
and 543,150 were served free to the dining 
car crews on their runs," ^ 
"By George, that is interestmgl Whv on 
that basis the loss must have been clS; to 
half a million dollars." 

T.K-'r w thousand 
dollars. I think. Wait a minute. I've „ot 
It here — exactlv .'?593,870.4t " ^ 

"You don't say so! I am beginning to see 
the light. A thing that has always pu°.led 
me IS how the roads anticipate the number 
of^dming car patrons. How do they go abom 

"That's the hardest nut to crack in the 
whole commissary The car manager ha' > 
to put in supphes for capacitv businesrw 
the records show that they may be Je] 
on to serve from 30 to ifio n^rL 
Anything is likely ^o ^^ffS tr^olume'^'f 
traffic. There is one classic in«, £ 
dining car th.« had 35 cu U ' I " . " 
and t25the next, an/^no one" hL^r bS 
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able to discover the reason for the increase. 
But they all got fed — you can rely on the 
rcsourfcf Illness of the crews for that." 

"Well, well. I regard that little kitchen 
.vitlt new interest. I had no idea its facili- 
ties were so elastic. Docs the pressure vary 
greatly in a single week?" 

"Yes, considerably. Betivecn New York 
iind Washington, for example, Monday, 
'I'liesd-iy, and Wednesday arc heavy days, 
nartii:ularly if Congress is in ses- 
sion. There is a falling off in 
business on Thursday. Satur- 
day's business is poor. 

"No matter how the dining 
car manager plans, he must he 
ever ready for emergencies. A 
train from the south or the west 
two hours or more late may 
greatly reduce the patronage of 
the train with which it was to 
liave tnade connection. If it isn't 
late trains, it may be a great 
convention or other attraction 
that puts a strain on the equip- 
ment. Of course, there is a 
physical limitation — there is a 
maximum number of persons 
who tan be served from the 
equipment in use at any given 
time. The Pennsylvania east ot 
Pittsburgh has /5 steel dininj; 
cars and 2 steel cafe coaches on 
its lines. Usually, 72 cars are in 
service and g are in the shops 
for repairs. The last 40 cars 
put on by the Pennsylvania cost 
S?40,ooo each. For crockery, 
glassware, silverware, linen pan- 
try and kitchen equipment, the 
iivurage cost per car is about 

S2,70O," 

"It was my impression that 
dining cars were often pulled out 
of regular service for long junkets. Is that 

so ?" 

"It used to be so when cars cost less. 
The Shrincrs had ears allotted to them every 
year. There were times when dining cars 
were off the road for thirty days at a stretch, 
but withdrawals like that are the exception 
now. Perhaps yon know that Marshal Foch 
had a Pennsylvania diner for forty-seven days 
when he was touring the States." 

"That's all very informative, but getting 
hack to food— and that's about all the pas- 
senger has on his mind when he enters a 
dining car — hnw do the roads manage that 
pirt of the business?" 

"I think 1 can enlighten you on that, too. 
First, take a look at this itemi'/,ed list of 
food consumed by the traveling public on the 
Pemisylvania's eastern lines," was the res- 
taurant man's answer, as he tossed over a 
typewritten sheet of paper on which were 
such figures as these: 250.000 pounds of ribs 
of beef, J3Q,goo pounds of butter, 197,900 
quarts of milk and 126,590 loaves of bread. 

"And," went on the restaurant man, "the 
food must be (if the very best or there will he 
a lunvl from the public. For its butter, the 
Pi_nnsylvania pays 4 or 5 cents above the 
dail/ quoted price, and each pound is put 
into- a special paraffin container to prevent 
absorption of nnpleasant odors. All eggs 
are rccandled. To strve a bnd egi: would 
be a mighty bad business. The Pennsyl- 
vania restaurant department ,isserts that it 
has never had .i complaint about the eggs 
served in its dining cars. 

"The great standbys of the dining car 
service are butter, eygs. and coffee — if they 
are good, everything is all right. Oh, yes ; 
there's another mighty important rcijuire- 



raent — the soup must be piping hot! Then, 
too, food supply stations must be placed at 
strategic points along the route. For its 
lines cast of Pittslnirgh the Pennsylvania 
has six. They are located at Sunnyside, 
L. 1.; Baltimore, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Al- 
toona, and Philadelphia." 

"1 could readily see the need for business 
methods in operations so extensive, but I 
didn't know the roads were so thorough and 



HERE'S a list of what dining cars on the Pennsylvania 
System east of Pitt.';hurgh use in one year. It's part 
of what one railroad system consumes: 

Ribs of beef 250,000 pounds 

Short loins for steak 203,000 pounds 

Racks of iamb for chops 109,700 pounds 

Ham 114,500 pounds 

All other meats 226,600 pounds 

Chicken 2o8,ooo pounds 

Potatoes 917,000 pounds 

Butter 139,900 pounds 

Coffee 99.'3O0 pounds 

Cream 14^,9(X» quarts 

Milk 197,900 quarts 

Sugar , 190,200 pounds 

Eggs 138,800 dozen 

Grape fruit 83,600 

Oranges 154,400 

Baking apples 100,700 

Ice cream 51,700 quarts 

Rolls 3,600,000 

Bread 126,590 loaves 

If you care to multiply the totals by 16, you'll come 
pretty near the total fontl consumption on alt the dining cars 
in the United States for a year. And these figures dr> not 
take into consideration the railroad catinj; houses. 



painstaking in handling the food supplies. 
That's half the battle, but orgam'zing the 
crews and training the waiters must keep 
someone aivakc nights. How about it?" 

"You just bet it does. The motto of the 
able dining car manager is 'Take the best 
possible care of the passenger,' and early and 
late he labors to drill that text into his 
crew. Everj' waiter has to go through a 
course of training. Each new man is sent 
out for two or three weeks under the super- 
vision of an expert. By the end of that 
time, if he is the right sort, he probably will 
be profictent. Waiters get $55 a month. 
The) have sleeping quarters and meals free. 
The company provides uniforms and linen. 
I do not know how to figure their tips, hut 
they surely pick up considerable money from 
that source. 

"Usually, the managers can get waiters 
who have had experience elsewhere. The 
waiters are regularly examined as to their 
physical condition. Their living quarters are 
scrutinized, too. Some of the waiters have 
been in the service a long time — a consider- 
;thle number for as long as thirty years, .ind 
one has a record of thirtj-cight years with 
the Pennsylvania. Most of the stewards 
have been in restaurants or hotels. Tbc 
steward can make or mar the dining car. 
He is the boss. The crew always reflects'' 
the steward. The rrews make an annual 
.ivcrage of $1,300 in wages, 

"A 30-scat car usually has a crew of 10 
men — a steward, 4 cooks and 5 waiters; a 
36-seat car has 11 persons, while on some of 
the verv heavy runs a pantry man and a 
bus boy are added. From the best informa- 
tion ohtainable, the crews fully live up to 
the reputation established by the colored 
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brother for doing justice to good food when 
it is plentiful and 'free, gratis, for nothing,' " 
"You have straightened me out on the 
provisions and the personnel, but there must 
be an 'overhead' somewhere. What yoes into 
it?" 

"A very great number of items outside 
of food go into the co>t of the meal." 

"Of c<iurse. I knew that, but while you 
have been sitting there giving me inside in- 
formation, I have been trying to 
digest your figures with my meal. 
That '^!i.43' is a rather tough 
morsel. 1 can't seem to get it 
down. Can you break it up for 
me?" 

"I'll try. Look at this state- 
ment of operations covering the 
period from October, 1921, Co 
September 30, 1922. It shows 
just what went into that average 
cost of $1.43 a meal. As you 
would naturally expect, provi- 
sions are represented by the larg- 
est amount in that total of $1,43, 
with 63.9 cents. Next in order 
of magnitude, as you see, comes 
pay rolls with 49.5 cents. The 
maintenance of equipment, 
kitchenware, silverware and the 
like comes next with 9 cents. 
Fuels and ice stand fourth with 
5.8 cents. Laundry is a close 
fifth with 4.7 cents, and to the 
room rent of the stewards and 
crews must be apportioned 2.7 
cents, 

"Those items give us a total of 
Si. 36 out of the entire $1,43. 
leaving a remainder of 7 cents 
to be distributed among a great 
many other items such at sta- 
tionery, printing, office rent, 
cleaning, lighting, uniforms, gar- 
bage removal, and insurance. 

But where 's that breakage cost?" 
"Right there under the maintenance of 
equipment. See it? Appro.vimately 8,5 cents 
charged to equipment condemned and re- 
newed — almost the whole of the maintenance 
charge. You were right in your surmise that 
the breakage hill is out of .all proportion to 
the size of the establishment. 

"And gaze on the totals for the entire 
number of meals. They certainly run into 
big money, don't they !—$ 1,429,1 go for food; 
$1,108,376 for pay rolls; $201,220 for equip- 
ment maintenance; $130,876 for fuels and 
ice; $106,238 for laundry — a total of $2,975,- 
900 for those five items out of the entire 
operating expense of $3,200,639. That laun- 
dry charge is significant; it goes to show 
that Americans are prettv exacting in re- 
gard. to table linen. 

"Well, as I told you in the verv hegin- 
mng— the whole operation is conducted at a 
loss. The railroad merelv seeks to develop 
the njtangible asset of good will. That, 
frotn an economic viewpoint, is the onlv 
justification for the dinin)j car. A railroad 
commands or loses passenger traffic to some 
degree — to what degree no one can deter- 
mine — by its dining cars." 

"Well, I've got to look after my bag- 
gage. Thanks for a mighty interesting talk, 
I've robbed you of your meal. I'm afraid, 
by jny curiosity." 

"Oh, that's all right— it's just a part of 
my job to give the public wh,it It wants when 
it wants it. I'll roll on into the terminal 
with tbc diner." 
"Good-bye." 
"S'long." 
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Germans Sell, but Don't Deliver 



By CHARLES LYON CHANDLER 

.Manager, Foreipn Trade Deparlment, Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadeiphiii 



HKRR DEUTSCHER. of Buenos Aires 
(with agcnL-ies in Montevideo, Rosario 
and other South American cities) sits 
' in his larEe Vienna chair and breathes :i deep 
figh uf contentment, for he ha^ had a must 
satisfactory afternoon. 

High government officials placed in his 
hands elaborate documents, duly signed, 
stamped and sealed, for fifty narrow-gage 
locomotives. Why, the North Americans 
know nothing whatever about it, despite 
their large-stafled offices in Buenos Aires. 
The trade of these pushing '^'ankecs is like 
a fleeting shadow — easy come, easy go. Well, 
if they n ant to waste money, let them do it- 
Little does Herr DeuBcher know that 
within fen minutes after he left the polite 
Ur, I'"ulano's office, that able official was 
engaged in an animated telephone conversa- 
tion witli two energetic factory representa- 
tives whose office was nearby. 

"Come along, Alfred," said Wallace, "His 
Excellenc)- wants twenty-five more as 3 
starter; let's go over and see what we can 
do," 

An hour later cables were on their way 
for twenty-five of exactly the same type 
of locomotives that had so gladdened the 
heart of Herr Deutscher. "Wait and 
see. Your Excellency," Wallace said. "It is 
now May, 1 guarantee the locomotives will 
be here by August 15." 

On August 7 an excited subordinate rushes 
into Dr. Fulano's office. 

"Your Exccllenc)', Your Excellency, Your 
Excellency 1 The North American locomo- 
tives are here! " 

"Here? Where?" exclaimed the as- 
tonished Cabinet Minister. "Surely not in 
Buenos Aires," 

"But they are here, and await your Excel- 
lency's in.ipection," 

"Say nothing to Herr Deutscher," mur- 
murs Dr. Fulano. "We must not hurt his 
feelings. Patience may be a virtue, but I 
really need those locomotives. Let me invite 
Don Wallace to luncheon. Less than two 
months and a half — 1 don't think there's 
much of this Y'ankee bluff that some people 
tell us about," 

It was a happy Wallace that lunched with 
His Excellency that day, "But how did you 
do it, Don Wallace? And those 
are perfect locomotives, and you 
say you built thein close to the 



Dehuvan- River so they could come here 
faster," 

With twenty years' foreign sales experience 
behind him, the enthusiastic Wallace left His 
Excellency far better acquainted than before 
with United States efficiency . . , with 
pleasant intimations that yet further orders 
might be inclined to the banks of the 
Delaware. 

And Herr Deutscher? Up to the time 
that this issue of The Nation's Busi.vess 
goes to press, his darlings have not arrived. 

"They existed not^ — except on paper," dryly 
remarks Don Fulano's chief clerk, as he files 
the fourth consecutive letter of excuse and 
apology from the German House. "By the 
way, what good Spanish Don Wallace and 
Don Alfredo speak. That's the way to sell 
us locomotives." 

This story, with many similar ones, was 
told the writer two months ago under the 
Southern Cross, 

"The Germans linve thoroughly sold their 
unreliability to these people," said one man in 
the machinery export business, "Order after 
order from them has never been delivered. 
Electric lights made in Germany blew out 
at the big Independence Day celebrations they 
had here last week. Sec that General Elec- 
tric man over there with a smile on his face? 
That did him more good than any amount of 
advertising here ever could have done." 

A young Cornellian who served two years 
apprenticeship in the Buenos ,4ircs cotton goods 
importing trade, and who knows personally 
each and every customer from Barranquilla 
to Punta Arenas, has been good enough to 
write me his impressions along these lines. 
Incidentally, he has a corps of young .Amer- 
ican college graduates in his own omccs in 
six sister republics, rather a different state of 
affairs from the days when the United States 
sold $750 worth of hosiery annually to 
Argentina. , , , f 

"We have heard a great deal about tjer- 
man competition in hosiery, rather chieHy, 
the threat of German competition. I' or m- 
stance, the statement has been made to u-J 
from Colombia that when German hosiery 
is offered there we won't sell any American 
sffK-kings. yet our factory (one of the 
largest in Illinois) continues .sellmg 



them in fair quantities in Colombia. It i- 
true that some German hosiery is going ' 
South America, hut know that n>aii> 

customtrs have had orders pending with Ger- 
man mimufacturers, and since no gnnds were 
delivered there had to turn to the United 
States for their .stocks. 

Three striking instances have just been re- 
ported by a veteran United States foreign 
trader who Is now cstabhslied in the import 
business in Mexico City. Although a large 
hardware store there, of decided German 
affiliations, had received samples of the most 
glittering and enticing German wrenches, no' 
sales were being made, since even the Ger- 
mans in [hat hardware firm had to admit that 
the Cierman factories simply could not de- 
liver after the orders had been placed. So 
the United States .still wrenches supreme in 
the land of .\Iontczunia. 

A brewery at San Luis Potosi was offered 
a large amount of glass bottles from Ger- 
many for 20 cents a gross less than those 
from the United States, but the Germans 
coutd not deliver to th.it brewery. The pour 
Mexican wrung his hands, until a man from 
Chattanooga dciivercd Tennessee bottles. So 
now the good citizens of our sister republii 
can quench the thirst brought on by their 
hard-eiirned chili con came and tortillas. 

Machine tools, drills, lathes and simil;ir 
things from Rtmschird and Leip7,ic look vcrv 
pretty in the catalogs, but when can tht-v 
materialize. Of course, Hindenburg won thf 
war. Herr Deutscher firmly believes. But 
do his customers? 

Over two years ago a large order for 
rolled steel wheels was placed in Germany 
by certain Argentina railways. The order is 
said to have been passed from one German 
firm to another to keep the honic furnace^;, 
burning, but not a single wheel has >fi 
reached the hanks of the Kivcr Plate. 

We must always remember that we are 
no novices in foreign trade. Wheelwright. 
Harrah and Thorndike were building rail- 
ways in South America, and Whistler in 
Russia, long before many rr.tders of this 
article were born, and nothing better can 
be said of those who have followed them 
than that they have kept the faith just as 
well with the t!5-ton locomotive of todrty, 
as with the 25-ton wood-burner that 
Matthias Baldwin sent to Chile in 1851 
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/WiiNAG bMENT 



By BERTON BRALEY 



■A 



Brains' 

Cause of our progress and source of our gains ; 
Helping the forccB of nature to shape 
Man — from the clay of the anthropoid ape. 
Brains — that from misty beginnings of time 

Lived as the spirit that quickens the clod. 
Lifting us evermore out of the slimc 

Further from animal, nearer to God. 

Brains! 

Framer of destinies, breaker of chains; 
Brains that have ceaselessly fashioned and 
wrought 

Miracles vaster than alchemists sought. 
Leading men onward and making them free. 

Hitching realities fast to a star; 
Patiently sculpturing What Ought To Be. 

Out of the granite of Things As They Are! 



B 



rams! 



Conquering mountains and oceans and plams. 
Fount of the dreams that go ever before 
Deserts that blossom and cities that roar; 
Brains thai have daunllessly battled with Fate 

Taming her fury, however she strove. 
Making of Man a colossus elate. 

Armed with the mightiest thunders of Jove! 



Br 



ains ; 

Wealth that endures when all other wealth 
wanes : 

Touchstone of fortune in which men may trust 

When all material treasures are dust. 

Brains that have mo ulded us Out o f the brute 

Taught us that beauty and joy are on earth, 
Who will cvalue them? Who will compute 

Just what a thing that is priceless is worth? 
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TheHiddenTaxinYourPremium 
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By WILLIAM PICKETT HELM 



HEN John Wlifte died he left his 
fntirc estate to his widow. He 
named as executor his best friend- 
Bill Black. Bill paid all claims against the 
estate and called in his old friend's cook. 

"Cook," he said, "jcui serv-ed old John 
for many years. You fed him well. He's 
dead now, as you know, and he left yoti 
nothin;;. I think he ought to have remem- 
hered you. Take this thousand 
dollars from the estate." 

Bill then sent for the grocer, the 
butchrr, the baker and the milkman, 
'"Gentlemen," he told them, "you 
all served my old friend. For that 
>ervtce, of course, he paid j'ou, but 
he clear foTgot you in his will. As 
executor, however, I think you're 
entitled to something. Here ; take 
this money." 

Then Bill got around to the gen- 
eral public. He sought out the 
policeman, the letter-carrier, the 
trolley conductor, the elevator man 
at John's office building, and so on 
down tile line. To each man who 
h,'id contributed 10 John's happiness 
or comfort. Bill made a small 
present on behalf of the estate. 
Then he went to the widow. 
"Mrs. White," he said, "here's 
what is left of your husband's estate. 
It isn't all, but it's nearly aU. What 
isn't here I have distrihuted among 
the various people who served John 
in his life-time — -people he forgot to 
remember in his will." 

And very properly Bill was sent 
10 jail. 

A hvpothetical case, truly, bur 
with a parallel in the realm of in- 
surance in actual life tod.iy. Substi- 
tute fur Bill Black the name of a 
sovereign st.itc- — any state — and in 
place of John Wliitc's estate consider 
the money that John White pays 
for insurance • - any insurance — 
luring his life, and we find the 
_s ame generous distribution of his 
■ftmds. 

In other words, when we come to 
^Hsfik into what happens to the insurance 
^^rcmiiims which the .-Xmcrican people ate 
paying today, we find that a part of the 
premiums, variously estimated at from $60,- 
000,000 annually and up, is being distributed 
.imong the cook, the grocer, the butcher, the 
baker and the general public. All worthy 
men, but none with any conceivable Hen on 
the individual or collective insurance pre- 
miums of the country. 

Distribution of thesft millions is made by 
the various states. The money is collected 
by special taxation — taxation of the policy- 
holders which has nothing to do with the 
other kinds of taxation paid bv the insurance 
business in common with all other forms of 
business. If the business man in other lines 
of endeavor paid the same taxes, there would 
be nothing unusual about the case whatever. 
But he doesn't; they apply only to the policy- 
holders of the United States and in that 
respect they are unusual and inequitable. 
In the aggregate, they form a heavy burden 
of invisible taxation — invisible because they 
are collected indirectly and thus are not seen 



bv tile man who pays them — laid at the very 
door of thrift. 

The states collect these special taxes on 
policy-holders for one ostensible purpose, 
namely, to provide funds for the mainte- 
nance of srate departments of insurance. 
The function of the departments is to safe- 
guard the rights and interests of the policy- 
holders, a duty with which neither the in- 
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For Policy-holders Only 

HEN you sit down and writt- "Pay to the or- 
der of the Collector of Internal Revenue," it 
hurts. It'.s an operation without ether. When you 
pay your $ioo life insurance premium and the insur- 
ance company turns over a dollar or two or three to 
the state it doesn't luirt, but you've paid, and tmire- 
ovcr you've paid where your neighbor hasn't paid be- 
cause he isn't loolcing so far ahead. 

That' '.s (me reason for this article, to make clear to 
the policyholder, and that means nearly every man, 
the objection aril to ta.xing insurance companies, but 
to taxing premiums. It's the uneven, invisible tax. 
and right there, in its invisibility, is one of the reasons 
for its popularity with legislators. 

If you got from the state some day a letter saying 
"you paid \sLSt year in premiums for (ire. life, casualty 
insurance, $700. Send us $J5 as the tax," you'd be- 
gin to ask questions. 

There's another point. It's an expensive tax to 
handle. The government pays a little over a cent 
to collect a dollar of taxation. The insurance com- 
panies say that it eo.sts them from 17 to 2t> cents to 
collect a dollar of tax. Which may be a reflection on 
insurance companies or may simply mean that they're 
not devised to collect taxes. But as we said, this 
article isn't meant for insurance companies, it's meant 
lor policyholders, to let them know what present (and 
possible) taxes mean to them. 

The Editor. 



surer nor insured has quarrel. It is fitting 
that the policy-holders should bear this ex- 
pense, and they do bear if. 

Every policy-holder of whatever form of 
insurance helps to pay. The tax is collected 
by the insurance companies and turned over 
to the various states. The companies, of 
course, have to figure this item of expense in 
the premiums. It is not itemized in that 
fashion, but, like the salesman's new over- 
coat, it's on the expense account. 

Obviously, if the insurance companies col- 
lect, by direction of state laws, more than 
the sum required to maintain tlie departments 
of insurance, the premium which the policy- 
holder must pay is higher than it would be 
if the tax were merely sufficient to meet the 
insurance department's expenses. 

In the c.ise of every state in the Union, a 
surplus is collected; also in the District of 
Columbia, which may he cited as an apt 
illustration. 

"The Department." reads the official 
report for the fiscal year 1922 of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the District of Co- 



lumbia, "collected $207,000 from licenses and 
taxes paid by the companies and their repre- 
sentatives in the District of Columbia for 
which they and their policy-holders are sup- 
posed to receive some service. 

"The actual expenses of the dep.-trtment 
were 113,258.77." 

Thus for ser\'ice costing $13,258, the 
policy-holders of the District of Columbia 
p,^id ^207, 000. The difference, ^igj,- 
742, went into the general rreajury, 
to which the policy-holders had 
already contributed on the same 
basis as other citizens, and was 
expended for general purposes. 

And for 192) the District plans to 
raise ?2S5.0O0. an increase ot 
S48.000 which, of course, the palici- 
holders will pay. An insurance code 
looking to this end has already been 
introduced. 

Had this excess tax fur 1922 been 
invested at 6 per cent interest, the 
interest alone would have been 
almost enough to maintain the de- 
partment, free of all special taxation 
on policy-holders for all time to, 
come. In that event, the policy 
holders' tax would be for subsequen 
years less than one one -hundredth 
part of what it was last year. 

H,".d this excess $19.^,74.2 been 
used for buying life insurance, i 
would have paid the premiums o 
1.000 policies for Sio,o<K> each, 
whole life at 32 (ears of age. 

Had it been used to purchase fire 
insurance, at the average rate of 
tents per $100, it would have paid 
the premium on $20,000,000 of iire 
insurance. 

But it was used for none of those 
things. It helped to pay for street 
building, police protection, teachers' 
salaries, office eijuipment for tin- 
District government, street cleaning 
and the other ni.inifold activities of 
municipal government, none of which 
appears to be so closely linked witii 
insurance as to warrant a special 
tax on policy-holders. 
The District of Cnlumhia is no exceptiHin 
to the general practice and is cited mereb 
as a handy illustr.ition. Every state levies 
these special taxes on the policy-holder, hut 
in some states the excess tax collected over 
the cost of maintaining the insurance depart- 
ment is much greater than in others. Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, collected in one year 
S2.7.l5,0tHi through speci.d taxes on policy- 
holders and spent only ^89,620 in safeguard- 
ing their interests — about one-thirtieth of the 
tax. 

Florida levied special t.ixes on policv- 
holders which yielded in one year $244,500. 
but in safeguarding the rights of those same 
policy-holders she spent, through her Insur- 
ance department, only $4,717, less than one- 
fiftieth of the tax. 

Texas in the last Insurance Commissioner's 
report states the insurance department costs 
less than $21,000 and turns into the general 
funds of the state approximately $2,«x»o.noo. 

The volume of the special t.ixes is increas- 
ing rapidly. It is more than twice as great 
now as it was live or six years .igo. As state 
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legislatures find it intTcasIngly difficult to 
provide methods of revenue, they seem to 
Uirn, wit!) relief, to the insurance companies. 
1 hey are great a};Kn-(;ations of wealth, the 
legislatures say, and they ought to he taxed 
more, an} how. The lejiislatures apparently 
fail to realize that this wealth is but a pool 
held to pay policy-holders' claims and that 
the greater the tax on premivims the smaller 
wilt be the sum that goes into the poo!. And 
so IcKi.slaturcs, time after time, have put 
another tax m the far-away insurance com- 
panies and gone hack home exultantly. 

'"W"^^ put a tax on the insurance com- 
panies," they say. But the insurance com- 
panies did not pay the tax and the policy- 
holders did; so the boast, placed in the cru- 
cible, comes down to about this: 

"1 put another special tax on you, Mr. 
Policy-hoidcr, at the last session of the IcEis- 
lature." Somehow, that doesn't so well. 

The special tax on the policy-holder applies 
to all forms of insurance. Take life insur- 
nncc, for instance. 

1o begin, the state levies a premium tax. 
T hilt is a tax of from I cent up on every 
dollar paid in premiums within the state. 
No matter what state you live in, if you 
carry life insurance, at least !?i out of every 
$100 you pay jjocs to the state in the form 
"i a special tax which is not levied against 
the man who docs not carry life insurance. 

The total thus collected hy the states 
from life insurance companies ostensibly for 
the maintenance of departments created 
'o guard the policy-holders' interest, is about 
^25,000,000 a year. 

It is the practice of many life insurance 
cnrapanics to divide the risk in the case 
of large policies. Should Company A write 
" policy of, say, ? J 00,000 on a life, it may 
decide to have Company B take half the 
ti&k, or .^'io.ooo. This is called reinsurance. 
Some states levy the premium tax on rein- 
surance. Thu-i the premium tax may be 
doubled or trebled on a portion of the risk. 

The policy-holder, of course, pays the tax. 
" is all Jit;iired in the premium. Were it 
jtiis, ohviuiisly, the premium he pays \vould 
t'wy more insurance; or for the same insur- 
^fje, his premium would be less. 

Here [s another case of how the special 
fax works out. so far as the policy-holder 
'» concerned: 
. A certiiin city in Virginia faced the ncces- 
*'ty of raising more money bv taxation. The 
i-ouncil decided tfi levy ari additional tax 
•'fiatnst the fire insurance companies. It 
so, and the insurance companies, of neces- 

''"^ premium rates, 
I hereupon the city authorities asserted 
tHat the insurance companies were discrimi- 
nating ag.iinst their citv. The insurance 
«mpanie» replied that the citv authorities 



had incre.iscd the cost of doinp 
business in the city and that, purely 
as a business proposition and with- 
out any thought whatever of dis- 
crimination, the additional expense 
had to be made up. Otherwise, on 
the slifiht margin allowed them by 
law. the insurance companies would 
be doing business at a loss in that 
particular municipality. There 
was only one way to make up the 
additional expense and that was to 
raise the premiums. 

The city took the case to court 
and carried it itp to the highest 
tribunal, which decided that the in- 
surance ccmipanirs were right. 

In addition to the premium tax, 
there is the retaliatory tax levied 
in many states. This is a special 
tax, levied on insurance companies 
of other states, equal to the dif- 
ference between the taxes imposed 
by the home state on its companies 
and those imposed by other states. 
It frequently results in insurance 
companies organized under the 
Laws of other states paying a 
higher premium tax than home 
insurance companies. In reality, 
this is an additional tax upon the 
policy-holder. 

There are also agents' fees, fees 
for filinf; annual reports and 
various other kinds of fees, all of 
which swell the total collected by 
the state. Some states require the 
insurance companies to publish 
periodical statements of their finan- 
cial condition in at least one news- 
paper in every ctnuity of the state. 
Publication costs of these state- 
ments vary. In Ohio, for instance, 
it costs from $2.50 to $4 per paper 
in each county or $2.13.50 for the 
whole state for one company. .As- 
suming there are 200 insurance 
companies in Ohio, this represents 
an expenditure for all of $4(),7tX). 

These reports appear as adver 
tisements. They arc not generally 
understood bv the average layman ; 
it is doubtful if one man in fifty 
reads them at all. But the policy- 
holder pays. 

One great New York com- 
pany employing about 2,200 
clerks, paid out in taxes and 
fees of all kinds within a 
given period of time more 
than $15,700,000. This 
sum was about $J,ooo,- 
000 more than it paid 
out, during the same 



period, for the salaries and expenses 
of its administrative officers, its 
medical department, its rent and its 
force of 2,200 clerks. 

This one company alone paid out 
in faxes that year many times the 
total cost of maintenance of all the 
state insurance departments in the 
United States. It was passed on, 
plus the cost of collection, to the 
policy-holders. 

Coming to fire insurance, we have 
the estimate of one authority, made 
after exhaustive research, that the 
special tax including federal taxes, 
levied on fire insurance, are 5.03 
per cent of all the premiums col- 
lected by the insurance companies. 

In round figures, the fire insurance 
companies collect between eight 
hundred million and one billion dol- 
lars a year in premiunis. The states 
are levying special taxes against the 
holders of lire insurance policies 
which aggregate more than J.^o.ooo,- 
(MK> ,innuaily. 

Against ihesc huge special tax 
levies, variously estimated to total, 
for all cl.isses of insurance, from 
56o,ooo,OQO and up, what is the 
compensating item on the books? 
What service do the states render? 

There is hut one item- — the work 
of the state insurance departments. 
.New York leads the list in the cost 
of maintaining her department, with 
a total of about ?40o,ooo a year. 
Incidentally, the amount of the 
>pecial tax collected approximates 
$2,100,000 a year. The total cost 
of maintaining all the state insurance 
departments is less than $2,000,000 
a year. 

Not over 10 per cent at the most 
of the special 
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taxes >aid against policy-holders goes for 
protection by state insurance dcpattmcnts and 
at Icivst go per cent is used by the states for 
purposes absolutely irrelevant to insurance 
service or protection of policy-holders. 

In the fire insurance licld, the favorite 
method of taxation, as in the case of life 
insurance, is a levy on the gross premiums 
collected. The rates vary, but they arc 
substantial. In a state K'vjing a tax on re- 
insurance, the rate may run up as high as 5 
per cent of the gross. 

In Connecticut the domestic insurance com- 
panies are subject to a very heavy stock tax 
and a franchise tax, which combined repre- 
sent a penalty on the Connecticut »vrittngs of 
the iire insurance companies, chartered bv that 
state, approximating JO per cent of their 
Connecticut premiums. No stepchild in the 
State is treated to the discipline that the 
state herself bestows upon her own fire in- 
surance companies. 

The states do not collect these special 
taxes directly from the polic) -holders pay- 
ing them. The insurance companies arc used 
as collection agencies and the expense of 
making the collection, estimated at from 17 



to 20 per cent of the amount of the special 
taxes, is passed on, along with the tax, to 
the polic) -holder for payment. 

How do the states spend the surplus they 
collect hy this method of invisible taxation? 
In every conceivable w.iy, and in some w.iys 
that appear almost inconccivabk, 

In Kansas, for instance, there is, first of 
all, a fiat t;ix on eviTV tire insurance com- 
pany of S50 for the school fund. There ap- 
pears to be no special reason why insurance 
companies should be called upon to maintain 
the schools by direct taxation, any more than 
jewelers should be taxed to defray the cost 
of a trip to Mars, but the tax is there and 
it goes. In the end, of course, the policy- 
holder and not the company pays it. 

In Ohio, aj^ain, as in Kan-sas, there is a 
tax of one-half of 1 per cent of the gross 
prcmiurns on fire insurance (in addition to 
the gross premium tax mentioned above) for 
the m.-iintenance of the lire marshal's office. 
But in Ohio the duties of the fire marshal 
are not limited to the highly commendjible 
work of preventing and investigating fires. 

He must go around among the eating 



houses and inspect (hero and make certain 
that they conduct their affairs in a manner 
conducive to public health and happiness. 

He must make sure that the- hotels are 
kept clean, sweet and sanitar>-. 

And he must consider the comfort of the 
wear>- traveler benighted within the border" 
*hc state. To such he must insure the 
full protection of the law governing tht 
ength of the sheets upon the beds. No 
longer does there apply to Ohio the tender 
sentiment of the old song, "When the bed 
IS long the sheets seem shorter." Now- 
^ays, or rather, nowanights, when the 
sheets are too short, the traveler may takt 
his righteous wrath to the itre marshal and 
there obtain justice. For the law provides 
that the marshal must see that the sheets 
are long enougit to fit the bed. 

And for performing these and other public 
services, the policy-holders of the State of 
Ohio are paying the fire marshal— the polia-- 
holdcrs alone and no other class of citizens, 
even though the fruits of his labor f.tll, like 
the gentle rain from heaven, upon the in- 
sured and the uninsured alike. 



Italy's Black Shirts and Business 



Basil Miles, Admiaiilraiive Commitsioner 
in P/trii fnr t/ie Amfriian section of the 
internalianal Chaml/er of Commerte, gave 
in tilt November number of Tbe Nation's 
Business some first-lianJ, vivid impressions 
of post-war Germany. Here are his vievis 
of Italy and of Mussolini's Black Shirts 
as a potent factor for belter business. It 
is not a gloomy ficlure that Mr. Miles 
draiij. The American nevispapers v.ho 
have looked upon the fastisti as a sort of 
Ku KUix Kian may get a new idea of 
their bloodless revolution against a waste- 
ful gavetstmettt. — THE Editor. 



WF. THI.VK too readily of Italy as 
old. Italy is today not only modern, 
but essentially young. Its indus- 
trial centers lie in the great cities of the 
north and at .Naples in the south. Its pres- 
ent unity of government is only about tlfty 
or sixty years old. This salient fact about 
Italy has only recently emerged in the almost 
spectacular rise of the Fascisti. No adequate 
conception of modern Italy, economically and 
industrially, can be grasped without some 
appreciation of this movement. 

The succciis of the Fascisti has been so 
picturesque and sudden that no sound judg- 
ment can yet be ventured as to its ultimate 
achievements. Discredited communists still 
oppose it ; extreme conservatives look askance 
on Mussolini's open assumption of dictator- 
ship and upon his threatening utterances to 
the Chamber of Deputies. A profitable out- 
come of it all must depend to an unusual 
anA possibly dangerous extent upon the leader 
of the movement and upon his capacity for 
exceptional restraint and wise statesmanship. 
In organizing the 300.000 young men who 
follow him he has already shown high ad- 
ministrative ability, but he now enters upon 
a larger field of action calling for much 
broader capacities. The acid test of power 
still lies before him and his country. 

Mus-solini grew up a socialist, but he broke 
ahruptly with his stxialist associates on the 
vita! question of Italy's entering into the 
war. Report has it that he set socialism 
aside for the time, entered the army, was 



By BASIL MILES 

wounded at the from, and returned with an 
excellent record. 

All through the war a temporizing govern- 
ment had been making successive conces- 
sions to the socialists in order to avoid strikes 
fatal to the supplies of the army. In Mus- 
solini's eyes this meant national death, and 
he set about the building of a resistance as 
early, apparently, as 1915 or igi6. He found 
able helpers, but he has been the leader of 
[he muvemcnt from its inception. 

The world first became aware of the Fas- 
cisti when they intervened in industry. In 
1920 the communists in northern Italy took 
over the factories; it was the Fascisti who 
put them out. Since that time, the foreign 
press ha.s reported cl.ishes between the Fas- 
cisti and the communists which have sounded 
like the medieval wars of the Guelfs and 
the Ghibellines. The incidents reported, 
however, have been in fact the progressive 
conflict of a national spirit against interna- 
tionalism. Mussolini is still a radical, hut 
he is first of all an Itali.m. If report has 
him quoted correctly, he has inverted the 
socialist battle-cry. His own is, first, 
"Italy"; second, "production": third, "social 
reform." 

Fascist! Had Business Support 

AS the Fascisti movement gained in strength, 
it became evident that it represented 
no one class. Its rank and file was made 
up from the youth of Italy, without class 
distinction. Such funds as proved necessary 
came from general subscriptions and from 
donations which are reported to have included 
considcrahie ciintributions from commercial, 
financial and industrial interests. In other 
words, many business men, as well as others 
in Italy, have supported the Fascisti in the 
past and practically all of them — at least in 
the moral sense — support it today. 

The success of the F'ascisti is an expres- 
sion of Italy's youth. It is a revolt against 
incompetent government. The Italians be- 
lieve they arc entitled to the govetnment 
they deserve. They decided they did not 
deserve such bad government as they .icfually 



had. Recently, the changes of cabinet have 
been so kaleidoscopic as to become impos- 
sible to follow. Apparently the world at 
large has failed to appreiiate the extent to 
which, even before the war, public dissatis- 
faction with government had dcvehined 
Everywhere in Italy today the picturesque 
Story of the "two-hat" officials is told ^s 
this story has it, government offices 'were 
crowded with men who had two hats One 
hat they wore, and teok a perpetual' holiday 
with It; the other h.t was in the hands of 
the doorkeeper at their office, and bv him 
was carefuUy brushed and hung on the proper 
hook every morning at nine oVluck. Visitors 
calling to see such an offinal were told to 
wait a moment. Shortly the answer was 
brought that the official was in the building, 
as Ins hat was there, but that he could 
not b- found, and must be somewhere in 
conference. The abuse of the tivo-hat sys- 
tem IS said to have reached staggering 
proportions. " 

When Mussolini made his f5rst announce- 
ment that he was going to cut the govern, 
ment payroll, some of his supporters feared 
the resulting unernployment among the rank 
and file. Mussolini promptly produced a list 
of official names showing fh;it he proposed 
to begin at the top. As the story goes he 
had every one of the two-hat officials checked 
up and marked for retirement on evidence 
which would only make them ridiculou 
they protested 
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The foregoing is merely .an illustration ot 
how the prevalent belief has grown in Italv 
that Mussolini means deeds first and words 
afterwards. He confirmed this by an imme- 
diate announcement of a program: 

First, the abolition of the law compelling 
the registration of all securities, which was 
p.i9sed under socialist pressure; this law h,is 
had the effect of discouraging investors and 
tying up the natural flow of capital in 
industry. 

Second, a new direct tax measure that w 
reach the incomes of working men and ag 
culturists who, it is said, have hitherto 
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taped the income tax becutise employers re- 
fused to be tax collectors. 

1 hird, the immediate transfer of local tele- 
phones to private interests, to be followed by 
the sale or lease of railroads to private 
"itejests. 

Fourth, reducing by one-half the Royal 
Guards established under the Nitti adminis- 
tration, and the state police, the so-called 
Carabinieri, which have made up a body of 
about 100,000 men — twice as m.iny as needed, 
and affording just so many jobs for political 
heelers. 

The budget deficit for the current year is 
estimated at three billion lira, roughly. Mus- 
solini capped his program by an announce- 
ment that his government would wipe out 
this deficit and balance the budget in two 
years. A glance at the course of the lira in 
foreign cxchiinge since Mussolini took hold 
will show what a wave of confidence has 
passed over the country, and indeed settled 
there. 

Labor Volunteers, Too 

THE effect of the Fascisti movement in 
Italy has been profound. Mussolini car- 
ried out the equivalent of a geiierat election 
illegally by force of arms, but without the 
firing of a shot or the casting of a ballot. 
In this sense, it was revolution and was ac- 
complished in defiance of the army and police 
powers of an established government. In 
another sense, it was the outward expression 
of a moral awakening. At present the 
Italians trust Mussolini and will be tolerant 
of his mistakes as long as he can preserve 
their confidence in the probity and integrity 
of his government. By promising respect to 
all religious beliefs Mussolini would seem 
to have attached to his support many ad- 
ditional imponderable elements. Further- 
more, labor organizations from all parts of 
the country are now telegraphing Mussolini 
offering the government an hour of extra 
work each day, 

Italy's need for economy and reform is a 
pressing one. None of the great pow'ers 
could as little afford the expense of four 
years of war as could Italy. Italy's resi- 
dent population numbers about ,18,000,000. 
Everyone is familiar with the bootlike outline 
of the Italian peninsula, its volcanoes and 
the earthquakes which periodically assail its 
inhaliitants. But for all its length of coast 
line, Italy is almost without natural harbors 
for its great ports, with the exception of 
Venice, and now. under the Versailles Treaty, 
also Trieste. 

Moreover, Italy, which is now becoming 
jin industrial countrv of great importance, 
tabors under the handicap of being poor in 
numeral wealth. At present Italy's coal pro- 
^tion is nejjlicihle — 15,(XX) tons in igji. 
Tne country onlv produces two-thirds of its 
wheat consumption. In normal times, Italy 
'« rather better off as regards iron, appar- 
r"t'y producing a considerable proportion of 
'ts iron ore and also of the iron and steel 
used in its industries. ProSahlv twr.-thirds 
"I the Ipaj required is also mined in Italian 
"■tritory. 

Tl>e fact still remains that the develop- 
ment of lt.ilian industry- is as yet seriously 
"•■pendent upon foreign countries for the 
"■•■quisiic suppK- of raw materials. Two 
f'ther industries arc also peculiarly impor- 
t ant in l,^!^.^ namelv, cotton and silk textiles, 
^^■hich employ about a million workers. Hut 
^r/'^ "Kain Italy has to imjiort practically 
«ll her cotton and now singe the effect of 
"It ^^-'""^ '^"^ reduced the prodtictton of raw 
■"k. Is said to be tiirntnc to Japan to sup- 
t^yne shortase for its silk mills. 

"111- ..-n •• th.ir indii^trv is still 



early stage. For instance, the returns for 
191 1 show that there were 5,000 odd chemical 
works, employing 100,000 persons — a person- 
nel of about 20 for each cst.iblishmcnt ; 
there were j2,ooo textile factories and mills, 
employing 650,000 persons, which is still only 
about 20 for each establishment. In the saine 
year, there were 40,000 cngioecring shops, 
employing 700,000 workers — about 17 per- 
sons to each establishment; there were also 
200 silk mills employing about 180,000 per- 
sons, an average of 900 to each establish- 
ment. According to the census of 1911, there 
were about 1,000 cotton mills, employing 
about 120,000 persons, which is 120 to each 
establishment. 

These figures are merely quoted to indicate 
ttiat small and independent establishments 
still predominate; that combinations of in- 
dustry, and factory development on a large 
scale, arc by no means advanced in Italy 
except in certain industries. There arc a 
few conspicuous exceptions which are of very 
great importance. The Ansaldo interest* 
not only control large shipbuilding yards, hut 
also steel works and foundries, which at one 
time during the war arc reported to have 
been turniiiK out 1,000 pieces of artillery a 
month. This particular firm has suffered 
heavily since the war and has had to be 
reorganized. It is nevertheless well equipped 
physically and is already turning its war 
capacity to the manufacture of locomotives 
and railway cars. 

The Fi[it automobile company, with a new 
factory just completed in Turin — the roof 
of which supplies a trial track nearlv a 
mile long — is now turning out from 40 o«>i> 
to 60,000 automobiles a year. Similar in- 
terests of considerable si^e and high devel- 
opment in efficiency also exist in the silk 
and nibbcr industries, and also in electrical 
development. 

Will Help Coal Situation 

V^7HERE Italy is particularly displaying 
' ' its useful power of adaptation is in 
facing the coal situation. The almost com- 
plete absence of fuel has led Italy to turn to 
her water reserves in the Alps and central 
Italy. The potential energy obtainable from 
Italy's w-ater power is estimated as some- 
thing like 5,500,000 horsepower, equivalent 
to some 4,000,000 kilowats. What is still 
more interesting to note is that by 1918. 
something like 30 per cent of this estimated 
maximum was actually developed, and an- 
other 25 per cent in ctmrsc of construction 
or laid out for development. 

The hydro-electric power actually gener- 
ated in 19 1 K was equivalent to lhat obtainable: 
from 12,500,000 tons of coal, while the plants 
now in course of construction or planned, 
provide for a further production equal to 
about the same amount of coal. In other 
words, Italy should shonly be in a p<»sition 
to do away with the importation of .somethinj; 
like 25,ooo,(K)0 tons of coal a year. 

If this can he acc-omplished its favorable 
effect on Italy's foreign trade position in 
balancing her imports and exports will be 
exhibited to a notable degree. 

It is thus evident that while Italy is poor 
in natural resources, the people are resource- 
ful and intelligent, and constantly devising 
scientific methods of overcoming their natu- 
ral handicaps. The latest political movement 
of the Fascisti has had an unmistakable 
effect in raising the general morale, both of 
labor and business. Cotton and silk mills 
apparently are now on a sound basis, and 
the automobile business would appear to be 
thriving. Iron and steel industries, which 
were at low ebb a year ago, show definite 



Nevertheless, out of an aggregate popula- 
tion of j8,ooo,ooo, figures available for last 
summer show that there were still about 
joo.ooo unemployed, and that the country 
was feeling the effects of restricted emi- 
gration resulting from the war. Unlike the 
French, the Italian population is increasing, 
and hitherto has found a safety valve in the 
United States, the Argentine and elsewhere, 
at an average rate of nearly 275,000 emi- 
grants a year. For 1921 this figure dropped 
to 60,000. The restrictions imposed on immi- 
gration into America have consequently been 
felt very keenly and have had an unquestion- 
able effect upon the unemployment situation. 

Invisible Imports Increasing 

T^O what extent these facts ma> have 
affected the situation of the merchant ma- 
rine is difficult to estimate. The net result is 
— to judge from what can be seen at the great 
port of (Jcnua — that while harbors are 
crowded with shipping, an inquiry soon de- 
velops the fact that 60 per cent of the ves- 
sels in port are out of commission, lying 
idle, and that the hammering and riveting 
heard means the destruction of old tonn.ige, 
not tlie construction of new. lienoa at first 
glance gives the idea of a port teeniinj; with 
shipping. There is, however, evidence that 
the situation in overseas trade is not as low 
as a superficial glance at the port of Genoa 
would seem to indicate. The two great 
commercial organizations of Italy maintain 
an economic bureau which collects much re- 
liable and valuiible statistical m.-jtcrial. One 
of the bureau's recent publications states that 
while the unfavorable balance of trade in 
1921, taken as a whole, amounts to about 
6,5oo,ooo,tx>o lira, that is still a remarkable 
improvement on the unfavorable balance of 
something like 15,000,000.000 lira which ex- 
isted in previous years. 

At the same time, invisible imports are 
increasing, notably in connection with the 
tourist trade. Consequently, the final data 
for 1921, which is only now becoming avail- 
able, is expected to indicate that the export 
and import trade, if not equally balanced, 
are nevertheless ncaring that condition. 

Italy has not only faced the consequences 
of direct expenditures for w-ar, but has 
also had to provide for the rehabilitation of 
its devastated areas in the north. For a 
depth of eight miles on each .side of the Pi.ive, 
from the Alps to the sci, where there had 
been buildings, factories, pumping stations 
for land drainage and villages, the armistice 
found only ruins. 

Something like 2cx),ooo houses have had to 
he repaired, including more than go.txxj to- 
tally or partially destroyed. Invasion cost 
.?20,ooo cattle. Tlie bill for damages has 
been considerable. Moreover, from 1919 to 
September, 1921, over 1 ,5tK),ooo,(XX> lira nave 
been piiid out in indemnities for war losses. 
But here again the Italians have displayed 
a youthful energy and determination to rise 
superior to the obstacles which thev have met, 



Wind-Driven Propellers 

l\^NDMILLS to drive ships are the prod- 
~ " uct of the French Inventions Depart- 
ment, an official war agency that has been 
continued. These windmills are intended to 
enable countries without coal or oil fields tn 
sail the seas without coal or petroleum. The 
power of the windmill is transmitted below 
decks, where it later appears at the propel- 
lers. Matches to be used under water by 
divers who want to light torrbes are another 
achievement of the French Government. It 
must be great fun to run an official invention 
ofHce in times of peace. 
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How and Why of Rural Credits 



By BERNARD M. BARUCH 



THE BIG slump in wheat prices in 
1Q22 could never have taken place and 
present prices would be considerably 
higher, if a proper system of rural credits 
and cooperative marketing were in operation. 

Without regular and easy access to ade- 
quate financing, modem business with its 
highly specialized production and distribution 
would be impossibie. Agriculture needs like 
facilities in order to be placed upon an equaU 
ity with all the other industries vi-ith which 
it has to deal. 

At the invitation of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture and the American 
Karm Bureau Federation, two years or more 
ago, I made an investigation into the financial 
and merchandising aspects of farming. I en- 
deavored to take the farmer's problems and 
study them from the business man's view- 
point. I attempted to apply the usual financ- 
ing and merchandising principles 
of "big business" to this biggest 
business in America. 

The conclusion was soon forced 
upon me that the development of 
modern large-scale business 
methods and the growth of legis- 
lation had been of such a nature 
as to put the production and dis- 
tribution of farm products out of 
line with the rest of the economic 
structure. The farmer today 
labors under an artificial eco- 
nomic handicap that works out 
to his distinct disadvantage. 

Possibly the best statistical 
evidence of this is shown in the 
exchange value of the farmer's 
dollar today when measured in 
other commodities. The statis- 
ticians of the Departments of Agriculture and 
r^abor tell us that if prices of agricultural 
commodities were in a just relation to those 
of other commodities in tgj}, then they are 
now 56" points out of adjustment. That is to 
say. the purchasing power of farm products — 
their exchange value in other commodities — 
is only 64 cents on the dollar as compared 
with what it was in 1913 — and even then it 
was not equit.ible. 

Millions of good farmers on good land 
and with good crops are actually running 
their business, through no fault of their 
own or the mischances of nature, at a loss 
that spells ruin if continued. Capital is 
being impaired and burdensome debts in- 
curred to keep the farms going and the farm 
people, and, indeed, all of us. clothed and 
fed. 

This distressing situation is partly due to 
the general upset of the world during the 
war and after, but it his been aggravated by 
the weakness of the rural financing and 
marketing system. The remedy as I see 
if, so far as access to credit is concerned, is 
to set up an entirely new credit system to 
increase the volume of three classes of rural 
credits; (i) Credit for the more orderly 
marketing of crops. (2) Credit for the pur- 
pose of raising and marketing cattle. 
(3) Credit for crop production purposes. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the neces- 
sity of credit for the more orderly marketing 
of crops. All are by this time, I take it, well 
aware of the disastrous results that come 
from forcing upon the market the products 
of the soil through inability to obtain credit 



to carry those products until such time as 
the markets and transportation are no longer 
glutted by the great flow. 

The basis of increased credits for this 
particulaj purpose should be the placing of 
the products in a modern warehouse or ele- 
vator where a neutral authority wniild reg- 
ister their grade and amount, and where a 
certificate would be issued for the amount 
so stored or warehoused. Honest and de- 
pendable grading and weighing are essential 
to the acceptability of w,arehouse certificates, 
but should be guaranteed to the farmer as 
a matter of common decency and civil right 
under any commercial or financial system. 
However It may be now, there Is no doubt 
that the farmer has in the past been de- 
frauded by undergrading and scant meas- 
uring. 

The farmer, once in possession of this 



IS THFZ farmer asking credit facilities denied ti> the 
merchant and the manufacturer? Why should tie have 
to turn to the Government for this help? What's the 
need for the Len root- Anderson bill now before Congress? 
These arc questions that come to the mind of the everyday 
citizen who feels that we need less government in business 
rather than more. Here Mr. Baruch sets out to answer 
them and to tell the "how" as well as the "why." 

Mr. Baruch's point of view h worth the business man's 
knowing whether or not he agrees, for Mr. Baruch is one 
of the men to whose advice in business the farmer Is ready 
to listen. 

The Editor. 



certificate, could obtain credit upon it from 
a bank in much the same way as is now 
done; or to a new finance corporation which 
should he created for the purpose of lend- 
ing money to the farmer, at the lowest 
obtainable rate of interest, for not (.'xceeding 
one ycir, upon his note secured by this cer- 
tificate representing marketable commodities. 
The new institution, intended to be inde- 
pendent of the present banking system, would 
place the farmer's note, secured by his prod- 
ucts, in its treasury, and issue its own obll- 
gation.s, as is now idone by the Federal Land 
Banks in their field. The paper so issued 
should be discountable in the Federal Reserve 
System when having not more than nine 
months to maturity. 

Paper issued by a feder.iUy regulated m- 
stitution of this kind would have the widest 
kind of a market and would place the farmer 
who deserves credit in a position where he 
can obtain it at the lowest rates of interest 
in the credit markets of the world. 

The b.tsis of the issuance to cattle raisers 
would be, of course, the cattle, which would 
have to be properly inspected, with restric- 
tions that would be applic.ihle in the circum- 
stances. Debentures for this purpose should 
run for as long .is three years, hut only note< 
or debentures having nine months or less 
before maturity should be discountable in the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

In the matter of credit for production, be- 
cause here we do not have collateral of 
unquestioned value and marketability as in 
the other two Instances, we must consider 
the character and individuality of the farmer 



himself — what bankers tall the moral risk. 
Heretofore, the country banks and merchants 
have furnished this sort of credit. But, mind 
you, we are now endeavoring to give the 
farmer as free access to the credit markets 
of the world as other producers enjoy, so 
that he shall not be confined, necessarily, to 
locaj markets. 

1 ji."^ R^iffeisen banks in Germany and the 
Credit Agricole in France have as their basis 
the sound principle of mutual Individual en- 
dorsement; but I can see very grave dlflicul- 
ties m the way of that system In this country. 
Ihese could be overcome by the formation 
of financial associations or corpi>ratlons in 
localities so desiring, whose purpose would 
be to provide the necessary guarantees to the 
note of the farmer who wants and is en- 
titled, to obtairi credit for the purchase of 
machinery or fertilizer — or for anything 
necessary to the productivity of 
his farm. The procedure under 
this plan would be somewhat as 
follows : 

The farmer, if he cannot bor- 
row from the present bunking 
facilities, goes to the local credit 
organization, if it decides to 
lend him money, it takes his note 
endorses it and passes It on to 
the regional institution, which 
m turn, places the local body's 
note m its treasury and issues 
Its own obligation against it for 
sale in the credit markets of the 
world. Ihis latter paper ought 
to be discountable in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Svstem when 
its maturity is within nine 
months. 

•There is no reason why one central organi- 
sation should not be the agency for all of 
the three above purposes, i.e., for more or- 
derly marketing of crops, for the raising and 
marketing of cnttlc and for productive 
purposes. 

However, this institution should be rigidly 
departmentalized and a certain percentage 
of its funds allocated to each branch of the 
organiKation. Its obligations for the three 
different purposes enumerated would thus 
stand on their own bottoms, separate each 
from the other; each fund to be earmarked. 
Otherwise credit fur the more orderly 
marketing of crops, vvhich have the ware- 
housed product as collateral, and for live 
stock, wou'.d have to pay as high a rate 
of interest as that w'hich was granted fur 
productive purposes which has no such 
marketable cnllateral. 

After all is said and dtine, the final arbiters 
of how mucti money can be raised will be the 
investing public, banks and bankers whose 
ability to furnish money by buying rht notes 
for debentures is gre.iter even than that of 
the Government. They are entitled to know 
what tliev arc buying, so that orderly market- 
ing, cattle raising, and production will eadi 
bear its just share of interest charges In 
terest rates on credit for productive purposes 
might reasonably be slightly greater than for 
other purposes. 

With proper governmental control and 
regulation we should thus soon have a new 
sound, financial system supplemental to the 
present one, but independent in Its ;idminis- 
irat.on, which would free the farmer from 
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many of Hie present credit restrictions, of 
which lie so justly coinplains. Like a big 
business, the farmer would be able to cither 
jct his credit from the ]-"cdrfal Reserve Sys- 
item, as at present, or by (ioing out into the 
;e(veral credit markets orpinized as well as 
'those vvith wlu>m he has to compete. 

This proposed credit institution wniiL! not 
be a panacea fur all the farmer's ills, and 
indeed in practice it may never be used as 
much as is now anticipated. But its poten- 
tial credit-providing facih'ties will he there 

I to operate powerfully as a restriction of prac* 
tices of ivhich the farmer now complains- and 
to furnish quick relief in times of wide- 
spread credit strinRency such as has been 
recently cvperienccd. 
But in considering the farmer's problem, 
one must have in mind the fact that no mat- 
ter what credit facilities, no matter what 



transportation and what distribution agencies, 
there must be a market. For the present, 
at least, a considerable share of the farmer's 
market must be abroad. The farmers are 
the real exporters of this country. In the 
end the price of all products is set by the 
price of the surplus. In the farmer's case 
this means that the price of his entire crop 
is largely set by the price he gets for the 
exportable surplus. 

It is true that last year Inrjic quantities 
of our products were exported-— hut how 
were they paid for? In the first plate 
by the sale in this country during the first 
six months of the current year of .some 
.$600,000,000 worth of b<mds issued by for- 
eign countries at the highest rates of interest 
ever known in the history of international 
finance. Secondly, by the sale of family 
heirlooms, called by my old friends in South 



Carolina the "wedding rings." Families havr 
sold their famous pictures that have been 
with them for centuries, in order to be 
clothed and fed. Already there is almost an 
end of the sale of bonds of Kuropean coun- 
tries, because nations cannot pa\ the rates 
of interest that are beinu: demanded. The 
supply of works of art and treasures must 
soon come to an end. 'I hc nvoney secured 
from the sale of the bonds and the family 
treasures has not been used for productive 
purposes, bvit to feed and clothe the popula- 
tion that has been puraly/.ed by corroding; 
fear. 

There is nothing so important to the 
farmer now, nothing that so directly affects 
his credit, as the full re-establishment of his 
foreign markets, which can come only from 
recstablishment of the world's economic peace 
and balance. 



What America's Railroads Need 

By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 
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DAVE HENDERSON was a trainman 
on the Ontario & Western. For no 
apparent reason he threw up his job 
and left. Some time later his former divi- 
sion superintendent, happtninc to be at a 
division terminal on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
found himself face to face with Dave. After 
an exchange of grcrrings the superintendent 
asked; 

Dave, why did you leave the 
Ontario & Western?" 

"Well, 1 tell you. I liked the 
people all ri^bt enough, but that 
road ain't got enoueh 
passin' tracks." 

In seven words Dave 
summed up a defect 
of grave import to 
him as a railroad man. 
A lack of passioK 
tracks meant to him 
that a freight train 
on even a moderately 
busy road had to "go 
in the hole" too often 
and stay there too 
long to keep out of 
the way of trains hav- 
ing superior rights. 
He had to spend too 
many hours on the 
road. He preferred 
to do his railro.-iding 
where he could earn 
^lis wages w i t h less 
personal inconvenience. 

If Dave was the 
only person, and the 
Ontario & Western 
the only road, affected, 
the matter would not 
be worth discussing, 
out that l.ick of pass- 
ing tracks was mereli 
* single symptom typ- 
"•■al of the condition 
"f all railroads, a con- 
O'tion of more vit;i1 
concern to the other 
'05.708,770 inhabitants 
of the United States 
than to Dave. Briefly 
stated, the problem is: 
TTie producing ca- 
pacity of tl,t nation, 



everyone's chance to earn a living, is limited 
by transportation facilities. Railroads are 
the onl) practical means of long-distance 
inland transportation yet devised. Existing 
railroad facilities are now itiadecjuate. ex- 
cept during periods of marked business de- 
pression, as in 192 1. At the very beginning 
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Flour mill! and freight cars, links in the chain th«t leads from our Western wheat 
fields to Europe's hungry millions. If the Irantportation link of this chain were 
better, the American farmer might, in the opinion of experts, be getting 10 per cent 

raoie for his grain. 



of the moderate business revival in the fall 
of it)2l the capacitv of the railroads was so 
overtaxed that onl> hy proclaiming embar- 
goes was it possible for them to function 
at all. 

What are we going to do about it? And 
if we are to do the obvious thing, just ex- 
actly what is involved? 
How many miles of 
main line ought we to 
build in the nevt de- 
cade or less, if we 
really are the superior 
race we are so fond 
of proclaiming our- 
selves? How many 
miles of second, third 
and fourth tracks ^ 
How many miles of 
sidings and passing 
tracks, of automatic 
signals? What do we 
need in the wav of 
freight and passenger 
terminals, of steam 
and electric locomo- 
tives, of cars, of shops, 
of mechanical eijuip- 
m e n t for handling 
freight more expedi- 
tiously and cconomi- 
call> ? what would it 
cost to provide what 
we really ought to 
have to enable the 
countn- to prosper as 
it should, as differen- 
tiated from what we 
now seem likciv to 
get? 

Since it is not possi- 
ble to aseertain the 
ultimate productive ca- 
pacity of America the 
c o u n t r V 's railroad 
needs cannot be accu- 
rately gauged. But 
perhaps a few com- 
parisons mav help fo- 
cus the subject. Ten 
other nations have 
more miles of railroad 
in proportion to area 
than the United States; 
namelv, Austria, ffun- 
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■gar)', Belgium, Denmark, France, German)-, 
Italy, the Netherlands. SwitKertand and 
Great Britain, Or if railroad needs are to 
be predicated on the ratio of mileage to pop- 
ulation, four countries arc better ott than 
we are: Argentina, Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada. B) either .standard of compar- 
ison the United States lags behind some other 
•parts of the world. 

It cannot be maintained that the limit of 
the country's capacity to supprtrt population 
has been reached, for we have 
but 34.9 inhabitants per square 
mile, whereas no fewer than 
twenty-three other nations sup- 
port a population of more than 
one hundred per square mile. Of 
these ten have between loo and 
200 inhabitant.4 per square mile, 
six have between 200 and 300, 
while seven countries with an 
aggregate population of 224,103,- 
000, more than tvi'lce that of the 
United States, have more than 
joo inhabitants per square mile, 
the maximum being reached in 
Belgium with a population of 
673 per square mile, or twenty- 
two times the density in America. 

If it is true that America is the 
richest, most favored country in 
the world, should it not be able 
to support as dense a population 
as little Belgium? If we had as many miles 
of railroad in proportion to area as Belgium 
'as, we should have 1,738,421 miles instead 
f 250,000. 

Or, if die comparison be deemed unfair 
on account of the waste areas here, take 
Switzerland, which is composed exclusively 
uf mountains so steep that a cow durst not 
graze with her head down hill lest she turn 
involuntary somersaults. Surely there must 
be a higher proportion of wiiste land in 
Switzerland than in the United States. Yet 
if we had as much railroad mileage in pro- 
portion to area as Switzerland we should 
have 830.583 miles instcid of less than one- 
third that amount. 
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bargees In recent months. Ask any business 
man there if he thinks transportation facili- 
ties are now ample. 

If Penns) Ivania. another great industrial 
sitatc, had as man> miles of railroad in pro- 
portion to population as the average for the 
whole country, it would have 10,000 miles 
more than at present, Pennsylvania ranks 
third among the states in miie^ of railroad 
per 100 square miles of area, but apparently 
it has not enough. 



LAST month Mr. Carter told us a story of railroad 
^ achievement. Here's a look at the other side. Not 
that it's a story of railroad failure, but rather one of rail- 
road needs. Terminals, tracks, shops, rolling stock, there's 
a long list of railroad needs. 

Mr. Carter thinks the land transport systems of the 
country should spend $8,000,000,000 in the ne.xt three 
years. He says "should." He doesn't «iy that they %yill. 
There's a long list of their wants; terminals and tracks, 
shops and locomotives, they want them all. And ivitliout 
them, Mr. Carter points out, the progress of the country 
lags behind. What can be done to remedy the situation 
Mr. Carter ivill tell in another article,— Tii t; Editor. 
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Why More Mileage Is Needed 
'JpO bring the comparison nearer home, if 



we had as many miles of railroad in propor- 
ion to population as Canada, just across an 
'invisible line to the northward, we should 
have 233,000 miles more than we now have. 

Withdrawing into our own territory, no 
irwcr than fourteen states have less railroad 
ileage in proportion to area \hnin the avcr- 
:ge for the whole country. Included in the 
fourteen .trc California and Colorado. 
Where is the m.in who would dare tell a 
citizen of cither state that it needed no more 
railroads? Others below the average in- 
clude Texas, Montana, Oregon, Utah and 
Idaho, all incredibly rich in natural resources. 
To bring the railroad mileage of these four- 
teen states up to the average of the rest of 
the country would require the building of 
70.622 miles of new line. 

Iowa, which may be taken as a typical 
agricultural state, h.'js more than the average 
r.iilroad mileage in proportion to area. If 
the n'hole country were provided with rail- 
road Jit the Iowa ratio, we should have 642,- 
067 miles instead of 250.000, Or if we were 
to make -Vlassacbusetts, a representative in- 
dustrial state, the standnrd ratio of railroad 
mileage to area, we should have 96^,277 
miles instead of what we now have. And it 
must be remembered that more than half the 
population of the United States lives in cities 
and towns and so may be classed as indus- 
trial. Massachusetts has been mjoying some 
rather intimate e.xpcriences with freight em- 



Or take the port of New York, the gate- 
way through which the greater part of our 
foreign commerce passes. No material im- 
provement in railroad freight terminals has 
been made in and around New York in the 
last quarter century. Indeed, if the Green- 
ville yards of the Pennsylvania, an improve- 
ment costing some millions of dollars, but 
relatively Insignificant in these days of big 
things, he excepted, nothing has been done. 
The ancient yards along the New Jersey 
water front are as thev were in the begin- 
ning and, apparently, ever shall be. 

Freight is ferried across the river on car 
floats to wooden piers in the last stages of 
decrepitude and decay to be h.mdled to and 
from trucks in ex.ictiy the same way as the 
grandfathers of the present generation of 
truckmen used to do it. All approaches to 
the piers are jammed with trucks waiting 
weary hours for their turn to load or un- 
load. The cost of this anachronism mtmnts 
high into the millions annually to be paid 
firsst by the merchants of New 'York, but 
ultimately passed along with interest to the 
consumer, who always pays the freight. 

For years there has been talk of modern- 
izing freight f,icilities at New York, but 
only talk. More years would be required 
to build the improvements even if work 
could begin at sunrise tomorrow. But it 
will not. This is mentioned as a sample 
of conditions nearly everywhere, for a rail- 
road Is something more than a main line 
connecting terminals. 

On this showing it must be conceded that 
the country needs a substantial Increase in 
transportation facilities If it Is to continue 
to progress. Some expert opinions on the 
extent of these needs may be illuminating. 

J. Kruttschnltt, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Southern Pacific Company, 
one of the ablest raiirctad men in America, 
said, in January, 1921 : 

"The average annual capital expenditures 
for construction of new lines, and better- 
ment of existing ones for the ten years pre- 
ceding 1917 (just previous to federal con- 
trol) were about S66o,ooo.ooo ; but as the 
purchasing power of the dollar has declined, 
twice that amount or $i,320.ooo,(K)o would 
be needed now to provide what the smaller 



sum formerly accomplished. In 19 1 8 and 
1919, under federal control, an aggregate of 
only $806,000,000 was spent, as shown by the 
report of the Director General of Rail- 
roads. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion report for 1920 shows expenditures of 
S64S, 000.000 for additions and extcnslnns on 
Class 1 roads, and for 1921 only $487,000,000 
for these purposes. 

"During both these years, 1920 and 1921, 
railway credit was seriously impaired through 
falling net earnings nnd an in- 
adequate return upon their in- 
vestment, and it was impossible 
til make any more additions to 
the propert)- and equipment. 

"There has been a recession in 
prices of materials and labor 
from the peak period of 1920, 
but comparing present price con- 
ditions with those prevailing dur- 
ing the ten years ending with 
1917, when $660,000,000 .m- 
nually ivcre spent, it may con- 
servatively be estimated that the 
higher prices now prevailing 
would require $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually to accomplish the s.imc 
amount of betterment and new 
costruction work as was done 
I before 1917 

"In the last four years the ag- 
gregate expenditures were less 
than $2,000,000,000 leaving an accumulated 
shortage for these four years of $2,ooo.o<xj.- 
000 as compared with the normal require- 
racnts. The task of making up this shortage 
will offset the effect of any possible further 
reduction in prices toward the low prices 
prevailing before 1917, and it is a conserva- 
tive estimate that for some time to come the 
roads will have to expend $1 ,ck)o,cmx>,<hw an- 
nually for extensions, betterments and new 
equipment. Of this sum approximately one- 
third should be devoted to equipment and the 
rernamdcr to other betterments, additions 
and extensions. 

Many Places to Spend the Money 

0^h^'7^!Y? "V'"* '""nes should 

Y be devoted to the purchase of equipment. 
How far such a sura would go ton'ard pro- 
v.dmg eqmpment may be judged bv the fact 
that he New York Central alone recentlv 



placed a single order 
II 

far the remai 



u It' .-• nearly ,iil4,ooo.ooo 
worth of locomotives. ^'"V":""^" 



Some Idea of how 
nmg two-thirds of the billion 
would go may be gained hv observinJ^ tlm 

cludmg a bridge across the Hudson to cost 
MO,0OO.ooo; ha.« just announ ed a p o e 
for a new passenger terminal in CI icigo 

tron^ok^nnr*^'' ^"-^ j"-" 

tion plans for passcnirer rermlr,..! - 11 n 1 

1 /-I I , ■ [irminaU in llurtalo 

.-ind Cleveland to cost at least as much more 
And there are many other cities on he oad 
wondering when their 



to be brn'ught up "fo 'k.'?''''" l" 

larly when freight tJ minals^r^ "l'"""' 
l,r.,„j J ■ ".'""ills are to be en- 



larged and modernized .0 the workers of 

More Nberal was ^ 
R.,hv^y Ji,, ,n 1920. Nine men, each 
specialist m some branch of raiuVay eco 
nomics, spent a lot of time trvl..,r 1- 
the thing out They ^.r.'^ZZJ'^ 
the responsib.lity of carrying out their p „ 
posals. nor did they have behind them stock- 
holders wondering ^ they ever were ,0 ee 
a dividend again. Thev could afford to Z 
generous, so long as they kept within .in 
proxtmate bounds of reason. ^ 

The ^ff/s forecast was for the three year^ 
ending with 1922. "based on a general con- 
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i deration of increase in investment in the 
decade between 1905 and igi5 and the 
increase in the amount of tratiic durinj; that 
period, on the amount of investment since 
then and the efficicncj with which facil"ties 
iiave been utiii/.ed since." The sum named 
ivas $6,010,280,000, divided as follows: 
6.000 miles additional main tr,ick $1,250,000,000 
Clratie revision, cut-offs, track 

elevation, etc 600,000.000 

l:^ngine houses and shups 250,000,000 

Station buildings joo.ooo.ooo 

Enenyiuns 600,000,000 

Signals (10,850 miles block) ... 51,264,000 

Freight ears 1.661,000,000 

Passenger cars Sjl,ooo,ooo 

Shop etjuipment 61,250,000 

Locomotives 702,7(16,000 

$6,OIO,2SO,O0O 

It \vas stipulated that the foregoing was 
ttf,l an estimate of the tutal amounts needed, 
but only the pan which should be charged 
to capital account — new capital which the 
railroiids should raise and invest up to the 
end of 1922 to bring facilities abrt-ail of the 
needs of American commerce. 

These men coniined themselves to a dis- 
cussion of what oits/ht to be done merely to 
brint; t^'*' railroads abreast of current needs, 
and t:. P. Riplev, late president of the Atchi- 
son. Ti.peka & Santa Fe. said their estimate 
Was not too large. 

Where the Country Loses 

AS Mr. Kruttschnitt has observed, not even 
his own more conservative estimate of 
railroad reijuirements has been met; instead 
there is now an accumulated shortaKC ot 
?2,cHJ0,(:H)o,fKX> that ou(;ht to be made up. 
Add this shortage to the ji{/r's three-year 
program, now more iirgrntly needed than 
ever before, and it would make ^H,o(X).o<K),0OU 
that viij/ht to be invested in addition.il rail- 
road facilities before the end of 1925, not so 
much out of solicitude for the r.iilroads as for 
the sake of all of us. The likelihood of any 
such sum beinu raised by the railroads and 
expended is not imder discussion here. 

The lack of the increased facilities that 
should have been provided but were not is 
costtnjj the country in losses of various kinds 
directl) attributable to inadequate transporta- 
tion far more than the interest at 0 per cent 
un ten billion dollars would amount to. On 
'his point Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
(."hamber of Commerce of the United States, 
who was head of the (jovernment's grain 
corporation during the war and who has 
been in the (jrain e\ porting business for thirty 
years, h,is done a little ticurin^ on the cost 
t>f inadequacy in transportation which has 
restricted the How of tjrain from western 
farms to Flu rope. In Mr. Barnes' opinion 
file difference between the prices of urain 
i" American farms ;ind in foreign mark-ts 
averages 10 cents a bushel more than it 
Would if transportation conditions in this 
country enabled the v,ru'm to How normally to 
mnrket. Actual conditions, so he estimated, 
*vcre costing the farmers $400.00*1.000 a vear 
grain alone. Applying similar reasoning 
to all the rest of the nation's industry, bec- 
retary Hoover recently estimated that evry 
period of transportation .shortage ^cost* the 
countr> a billinn dollars. _ 

"The losses through short transportation, 
''«id Sectetary Hoover, "are a tax upttn 
'l^e commimity greater than the co.st of our 
Covi-rnment because such a shortage not onh 
stillrs the progress of production and iri- 
trodiices speculation into distribution, but it 
•''■io seriously nffeets price levels. No het- 
•cr instance exists than the lift in the price of 



coal by over 300 per tent in 1920 when there 
was no strike and over 60 per cent in 1^22 
after production following the strike had been 
resumed. 

*Tn both cases the mines could have pro- 
duced JO per cent more coal, and if the 
railroads could ha\e transpttrti'd even 20 per 
cent more then prices \vould have been nor- 
mal. The car shortage also directly affects 
our farmers because in every car shortage 
period a price differential on grain beluw 



the Liverpool price sets in of 5 to 15 cents 
a bushel. The losses to live stock growers 
arc very great because of the necessity of 
feeding stock beyond the fattened stage. And 
there are regularly great losses in fruit and 
vegetables because of the lack, of refrigera- 
tor cars." 

The sum of all these losses comes out of 
your pocket and mine, not out of the rail- 
road's till, because not even a railroad cor- 
poration can pay out what it does not t.xkc in. 



Notes from Deluded Russia 



GRAIN LOAN BONDS have been tried 
in Russia by a government which has 
found that after all private property 
is a mighty good thing. Bonds were offered 
to the public in denominations, not of cur- 
rency, but of rye. A subscriber asked for 
a Unnd for one pood of rye or 100 poods 
of rye. 

So fur, so good, even in Rus,sia. The use 
of rye to indicate a denomination went no 
farther, .A peasant who wanted a bond 
foutid he could not tender rye; he had to pay 
in money. In fact, the government never 
thought in terms of rye; it had its eye fixed 
on currency. It made the issue price 95 per 
cent of the average price of rye. 

Even rye bonds will not float themselves, 
various theories to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The State Hank undertook the task, 
and in good capitalistic fashion got a com- 
mission, and a commission that would indeed 
make the fortune of a banker handling a 
government loan in a capitalistic country! 



PRIVATE BUSINESS since it has been 
permitted is leaving State and cooperative 
enterprises far behind in Russia. In Jan- 
uary, 1922, private business was only regain- 
ing its feet and handled 12 per cent of trade, 
as against 76 per cent by State enterprises 
an J II per cent by cooperatives. By August, 
private concerns had per cent, and the 
percentage of the other two sorts of enter- 
prises had fallen respectively to 47 and 2. 



YEARLY ROUBLES are now the fashion 
in Russia. Everybody in Russia will be 
busy examining the dates on the bales of 
paper currency they receive. The 192J 
rouble is officially decreed to be worth KX) 
of the 1922 variety. The 1922 kind 
is decreed to be equal to 10,000 of the sorts 
put out in the two or three preceding years. 
According to the official rate of exch.angc 
decreed in Moscow, the dollar in October was 
worth 970 of the 1922 roubles. 

SKILL does not thrive under the present 
regime in Russia. An official survey made 
in August disclosed that now S per cent of 
the persons employed in coal mining arc 
skilled, as against 14 per cent two years 
ago and 21 per cent in 1913. In metal mining 
the skilled employes now constitute 12 per 
cent, but were 35 per cent in 1916. For 
electro-technical industries the percentage is 
novi- 4K per cent, but was 55 to 60 per cent 
in 191.5. 



NATIONALIZATION and cheapness do 
not go together. Now that Russian rail- 
roads have been brought to a condition of 
collapse, rates are being increased by 100 
per cent. 

Degeneration in all economic facilities is 
producing increasing unemployment. Jobs are 
disappearin;; even for Soviet employes. 
Town wotJcers are consequently going to 



the country. Soviet authorities have accord- 
ingly tried to add to the farmer's happiness 
by decreeing the eight-hour day for agri- 
culture. 



Indicted Under Sherman Law 

"yHE WINDOW-GLASS INDUSTRY, 
A or the part of it which makes hand- 
blown svindow glass, is concerned in an in- 
dictment returned in Cleveland early in Jan- 
uary. Regarding the case the Attorney Gen- 
eral i,ssued a statement. He describes the 
proceeding as based upon a wage agreement 
made between the manufacturers and the 
organisation of their employes. The alle- 
gation is that both the manufacturers and 
the union officials violated the Sherman Act. 

The violation, according to the statement, 
lies in the fact that the union granted each 
concern a wage scale only for one factory for 
the first four months of the year. For the 
second four months it would grant a wage 
scale for another set of factories, and sim- 
ilarly in the final third of the year. The 
net result, the Department of Justice says, 
is that every factory would be forced to 
remain closed for seven and a half to eight 
months in the vear. 



RESALE PRICES were briefly before the 
United States Supreme Court on Jan- 
uary 8. This was the woolen case. In 
effect, the court refused to go over again the 
ground which it considered it had already 
covered in the Beechnut case. 

At the same time the court directed that 
the order entered by the Federal Trade 
Commission should have eliminated from it 
the paragraph which the court struck out in 
the Beechnut ca.se. In other words, the court 
said that the commission's order should not 
prevent the woolen company from refusing to 
sell to a dealer that did not follow resale 
prices the company had indicated as those it 
desired. 



C'REIGHT CARS and locomotives are to 
' be subjected to a comprehensive survey. 
By February i the railroads are to send to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission com- 
plete information about their equipment, its 
capacity, its age, and its other essential char- 
acteristics. Each one of the railroads is to 
get out its data upon nineteen statistical 
sheets. 

When the statistics have come in, the com- 
mission undoubtedly wnil set hearings at 
which it will listen to te>timony regarding 
the adequacy of railroad equipment and upon 
the manner in which it can be managed to 
the greatest advantage. 



\ BANANA bulletin cannot be issued by 
■* *■ every commercial organization. The 
Tuxtepcc Chamber of Commerce, Oa.xaca, 
.Mexico, however. ha.s the chance and is 
making the most of it. 
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Selling the Historic Past 



By HARVEY FERGUSSON 




f.T AWAY from ihc railroad and 
shake hands vvith st thousand years!" 
The slogan is that of a certain 
firm of "dude-wranglers" in a New Mexico 
fown, but it is an admirable embodiment of 
the spirit in which the whole southwest greets 
the eastern tourist as the 
latter steps from the 
train or rolls into town 
in his mud-spattered, 
pennant-pluscercd, trans' 
Lontinenial car. And the 
southwesterner continues 
his little speech somewhat 
as follows: 

"Sec our ancient clifE 
dwellings, where men 
lived a thousand years 
ago, and the soot is still 
thick on their chimney s. 
See the pueblo of Aeoma 
which hns not changed 
since the Spanish soldiers 
stormed it in the six- 
teenth century. 

"See the oldest town in 
.North America, and the 
oldest street in the oldest 
town, and the oldest 
house in the oldest street, 
and let the oldest inhab- 
itants tell you all about 
(he oldest times in these 
United States. 

"Look at the remains 
of the oldest apartment 
house on earth which 



Author af "The Blood of the Coiigurrors" 

will also sell you a wide hat and a red 
shirt, that you may not be an incongruous 
figure in our picturesque country, 

"We will sell )ou also books about the 
country, and if you do not care to read we 
will tell you all about It by word of mouth. 
If you want to rau^h it, we will take you 
into the wilderness on the back of a guar- 
anteed non-buckind broncho, and if you 
are effete and elegant we will show you 
the west through the door of a limousine 
and serve you tea with lemon juice at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, 

"In fact," the gctleman with the enthu- 
siastic manner and the unflagginji voice 
continues, "there is literally nothing that 
we cannot and will not do for you, 
and the reason is that wc need you 
in our business. Just a few short 
year.s ago this town was no mor-' 
of a tourist resort than is Hoboken, 



was larger than the 
Capitol in Washing- 
ton and contained as 
many rooms as the 
Pennsylvania Hotel in 
New York. 

"Gaze in wonder- 
ment upon the house 
in which Kit Carson 
lived and the iron bed 
in which the last SpaiT- 
ish Governor of .New t;. 
Mexico slept, and the 
room in which Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace 
wrote "B en H u r.' q 
Take in the pueblo of 
Taos which was an C? 
old town when Colum- 
bus was a baby and 
hasn't had a boom 
yet. 

"And, incidentally," 
this eloquent person 
might continue, in a spirit of soliloquy, "while 
you are taking in all of these antique won- 
ders, and breathing the incomparable benefits 
of our salubrious climate, and being inspired 
by our more-than-Alpine scenery, you will 
stop at our hotels, which have nothing old 
about them, but are as new and fresh as 
the dew upon the rose, and \ou will have 
your excellent car repaired at our garages, 
which are so up to date that the paint on 
their doors is not yet dry. 

"You will also buy Navajo blankets and 
beads and earrings and bracelets and pot- 
tery at our neat little curio stores. And wc 



New Jersey, And then we discovered our 
p.ast. 

"Now tourists are rolling in here to the 
tunc of two hundred and hfty a day, and by 
close and careful observation we' know that 
every tourist who rolls in rolls out about ten 
dollars lighter on an average. There are 
still 365 days in the year and we have an 
all-year-round climate. Figure it out for 
yourself. 

"We believe in our industrial future, a* 
does every town in America, and wc are 
immensely interested in our present, but 
above all we believe in our past. Crops may 



fail and the bottom may drop out of the 
wool market, but the past, so to speak, goes 
on forever. It is just as good a business 
proposition in a dry year as it is in a wet 
one, and the more we sell of it the more 
we can sell. Aniiquity just gets antiqucr 
ail the time. It is an inexhaustible resource. 
1 he horn of plenty was a dead stock by tom- 
panson. Iruly, our past has a great future." 

There is a suspicion abroad, often voiced 
by high-b rows, that the man of business does 
not take any interest in history. The great 
lessons of the past arc lost on him, thev 
say. Let sceptics jotirnev into the land of 
the advertised sun. Tliey will discover 
business men who know more history than 
most college professors, and who show an 
enthusiastic interest in it. 

It is true their interest is conlined largely 
to the history of their own section, in which 
they deal. Of the battle nf Bunker Hill and 
the i;iiiding nf tlip Pilgrims they speak calmly, 
if at .lil. lJut get them started about the 
antiquity of the PuebUi vill.iges, or the stir- 
ring dais of the Spanish conquest, and their 
emotion is touching. They bring on the 
rhetorical phrase and the sweeping gesture. 
Their eyes flash and they breathe hard. Any 
suggestion on the part of the stranger that 
there arc places just as historical as the 
southwest IS resented almost .is an 
nsult. The antitjuity of this section 
IS beginning to take on something of 
the sacerdotal character which be- 
longs to tlie climate of California. 
1 he president of the Chnmher of 
Commerce in .Albuquerque has 
hecom:-, by the necessities of 
his business, a pretty com- 
p-itent historian and ar- 
chaeologist. He cm and 
does deliver a practically 
continuous lecture on 
the historical wonders 
of the surrounding 
country. 

Imagine, if vou can, 
a Rotan- Chib de- 
voting all of one of 
Its luncheon periods to 
a discussion of the his- 
tory and restoration of 
a church three cen- 
turies old. The writer 
attended such a Ro- 
ta fv luncheon last sum- 
mer. The object of 
the meeting was to 
rai., f P<-""«<le the Rotary 
preservatio;';:r th^'SiXT^ad' " 
estate dealer had already mal ' he'^sfat^ 

h "r;'' tst"". 1 "'r '^""^ ^'^^^^ 

n stooa. Mrst, .in archaeologist from ihr 
state museum rose and made a talk he 
old church and its significance, which v a, 
listened to with interest and loudiv aJl ,„ded 
Then a famous local orator look ihe fWr 
and made the real selling talk He tnl 
the sad condition of this' old''chu'ih.'" tich 
was fast falling into decay. He emphrsized 
he growing, nation-wide interest in so ,,h 
western antiquities. He visualised "he C 
string of auto tourists which was even hen 
wendmg its way acro.ss a continent a gaz" 
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upon tliess relics of an ancient civilization, 
He touched upon the fact that not one of 
these tourists could reach that old church 
without passing throujjh Alhuquerqiie, and 
he challriiiied any tourist to pass through 
Albuc|Ufrc)iie without leaving at least a few 
dollars in his wake. 

He made the hard-lieadcd men of business 
see that this old church was an old friend, 
worktni; i"^ ihem daj and nifjht, and that 
it w»s badly it) need of a little assistance. 
The money netessarj to restore the church 
wjis raised forthwith. 

It is not meant to imply that the interest 
*if the southwestern business man In history 
and archucoloty- is a purely mercenary one. 
On the contrary, there is abundant evidence 
that he is deveh>ping an interest in these 
things for their own sake. It is becorainji 
more .nnd more the custom for the local 
town-folk to make long Sunday excursions 
to ruins and to Indian pueblgs where dances 
arc bcinj; held. These vivid and picturesque 
reminders of old, half- forgotten days do, 
after all, liave a certain charm and an ap- 
peal to the imaninarion, when you come to 
notice it. 

Poor Lo a Selling Point 

A X essential and somewhat bewildered part 
of this profitable past is poor Lo, the In- 
diaji. He and his villages and native customs 
and ceremonial dances are just as much relics 
of the earl) days as any old ruin, and lie has 
the advantage of being alive and active. He 
lends a touch of color and motion to the 
scene. Everything he does nowadais draws 
a capacity audience. When ihe Hopis stage 
their snake dance, every inch nf available 
roof U covered with tourists, hidins cameras 
under their coats, and late comers get stand- 
ing room only on the grovmd and have to 
jump out of the way of the snakes. 



The Indian, on the whole, makes a re- 
markably good .-idjustmcnt to his altered 
circumstances. Not so many years ago he 
was regarded as a menace. L,ater, when he 
had been conquered and planted on reserva- 
tions, he was considered chielly as a burden. 
Now he is a selling point ind is treated with 
the tender consideration which a good selling 
point deserves. He is invited to come to 
town and sit on the hotel steps and sell pot- 
tery and silverware and weave blankets in 
the museum, for the edification of the gilded 
visitor, and build his huifan in the vacant lot 
across the street from the leading hotels. 

The whole attitude tuward him has 
changed. 'I he paleface used to look upon 
him with contempt and wonder whether he 
would ever make any progress. Would he 
ever team to use modern farm implements 
and wear a hard hat and save money and 
chew tobacco and raise whiskers? Would 
he, in a word, ever become a good American 
citizen? Now all that is changed. They 
hope to heaven that he never will learn to 
be a good American citizen. They want him 
to be an exhibit. If he comes to town wear- 
ing overalls and a vest instead of leggings 
and a blanket, his white brother resents it. 
He is exhorted to b« just as picturesque as 
possible. 

He seems to get the idea pretty well. 
There are some pickings in the tourist busi- 
ness for him, and he is not so slow about 
picking them. He sells pottery and other 
souvenirs almost as fast as he can turn 
them out. He is good-natured and polite 
and has learned how to talk to the tourists. 
He understands that every interview with a 
man who carries a camera should conclude 
with ihe palm extended and the mention 
of a certain sum of money. The Indians 
of Acoma have even gone so far as to 
charge admission to their ancient citadel 
upon its rock. Being a member of a vaii- 



ishing race, they begin to perceive, is not 
without its advantages, 

Finally, all of the southwcstcrners have 
the virtuous feeling that they are conducting 
a great educational euterprise. l"hc general 
ignorance of that section of the country, 
they find, is something to appal. Kvery 
once in a while some Albuquertjue merchant 
is refused a bill of goods he has ordered 
on the ground that the Urm cannot sell 
in a foreign country. 

The Modernized Snipe Hunt 

MANV of the tourists arc surprised that 
they can get a bath in that wild country. 
Many of them think it is wholly tropical 
and expect to find palm trees growing beside 
the railroad station. A surprisingly large 
percentage of them believes that the Rio 
Grande is everywhere the dividing line be- 
tween Old Mexico and the United States. 
Those ancient devices for amusing the 
stranger — tiic snipe hunt and the badger 
fight — have given way to a new amusement. 
The visitor is invited to take part in a 
liquor-smuggling raid, lutd is scared half to 
death while wading across the river with 
a buttle of turpentine under his arm. Many 
a tourist, when he alights from the train, 
immediately breaks for the Rio Grande in 
a lope and is with difficulty restrained from 
plunging into its quicksands, being Jirmly 
convinced that a highball is waiting just 
beyond. 

Old Mexico and freedom, alas, are sev- 
eral hundred mites away. Kut if he cannot 
get a real Mexican drink, the stranger can 
get almost anything else he wants. He is 
deeply appreciated. The spirit of the country 
is hospitable. And its prices are moderate 
compared to those of some sections that 
have been in the tourist business a long 
time. You get a lot of the glorious past 
for your monc} . 



Handling Men, the Mitten Way 



A RAILROAD official got off a train at 
Wvndham, Ind., one winter day in 
1K86. 

There had been a heavy snowstorm, but 
Paths had been cleared and everything made 
''s neat and orderly as possible. The town 
W-as small and the "station" was an old box 
Car. To get into it you had to go up some 
'tnproviscd steps. 

"Who cleared away the snow?" the official 
asked. 

"1 did," the yuung man who was station 
agent and telegrapher replied. 
'Huh!" the official grunted. 
Then he went into the box car. It was 
™>tli home and office of the ,igent. There 
^^ere two birnks in which he and another 
*''1plo_\e slept. There were decorations on 
the walk Everything was rude but clean. 

I have some correspondence to attend to." 
*aid the official. "Can you take some letters 
•rom dictation if 1 speak slowly?" The 
Jounj. nian said he could. By the use of 
*eiegraphic abbreviations and arbitrary con- 
'"■actirius the station agent managed to take 
""^■n the official's words at a fairly rapid 
„ ''"te. Later he wrote the letters without an 
I ''tror. 

i Some time hiter he was transferred to 
P^tita, the principal station on that branch 
The telegrapher-station agent was 
Thomas I". Mitten, today the most talked 
°' wan in the trolley field in America. 



By RICHARD SPILLANE 

When Mitten got his education and wide 
knowledge is not clear. He was born in 
Brighton, Sussex, England, .March jt, 1864. 
In 1875 his father, with a family of eight, 
emigrated to this country and settled on 
a .small farm at Goodland, Ind. There 
wasn't much schooling for Tom Mitten. His 
life was the hard one of the son of a 
struggling farmer. Of comforts he knew 
few. In addition to farm work he car- 
ried the mail and, when he found lime, he 
went down to the station at Goodland and 
gradually picked up telegraphy. 

He was 21 when he got his first regular 
job, the one that brought real wages. It was 
that of station .tgrnt at Wvndh.mi, Ind., the 
place of the Ixix-car episode. Mis pay was 
$30 a month. It was in that box car that 
a friend taught him fractions, long division 
and percentage. Before he was 40 he was 
engaged by J. P. Morgan & Company as a 
traction expert. 

It was in the west that he got his first 
experience in electrics. He had married and 
his wife had died. In 1S90 he went west. 
He didn't find it easy to get a job. He was 
in the office of the Denver & Rio (Jrande 
one day seeking work and had been told 
there were no vacancies when he heard a 
message coming over the wire from Pueblo 
saying an operator at a certain ttiwn had 
resigned and one was needed in his place, 

\litten got to Pueblo by the first train. 



Also he got tlie job. He was with the 
D. & R. G. three years in various berths, 
among them assistant freight agent at Den- 
ver. Then he was put in charge of the 
Denver, Lakewood and Golden railroad, a 
short suburban line running fr<jm Denver 
to the coal mines at Cioldcn. He put part 
of this road under electricity and, inciden- 
tally, did so well in operating the property 
as to attract the notice of various observant 
men. 

All this was primary work. It was at 
Milwaukee that he really started on the 
labor program that has made him an inter- 
national figure. Things were in a very bad 
way the. e with the traction company when, 
in 1H96, lie got an oiler of the assistant 
superintendcncy which he accepted. Soon 
he was promoted to the general supcrin- 
tendency. It is said that when he reached 
.Milwaukee the local feeling was so bitter 
against the company that he had difficulty 
in getting living quarters. Then there came 
a strike. Sentiment was wholly with thi' 
strikers. 

It was in the settlement of that strike 
that he introduced what since has come to be 
known as the Mitten plan of cooperation of 
men and management. It has been fought 
bitterly by organized labor and by capital, 
but it has come to flower wonderfully. 
Later it will be explained in some detail. 

So far as Milwaukee is concerned, the rc- 
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suits were such that when in 1901 he was 
called to Buffalo to handle the traction com- 
pany there in the period of the Pan Amer- 
ican Exposition the avithoritics in Milvvautcc 
did everything in their power to induce him 
to remain in Milwaukee. In his office to- 
day you may sec the resolutions they passed 
in recognition of his work there, and it is 
said an ofifer was made to him of frarchi^r 
for any thoroughfares 
he desired if hy that 
means he could be re- 
tained in Milwaukee. 

Queer change from 
his reception in 

Me did wonders in 
handling the immense 
number of visitors to 
the Buffalo Exposition- 
One of the simple but 
nevf features he intro- 
duced was the trailer, 
now used to a large 
extent throughout the 
country. 

In 1905 he took 
charge of the trolley 
lines of Chicago. 
They were in a hor- 
rible' mess financialls, 
and the labor situation 
was almost as bad as 
he had faced in Mil- 
waukee. Today Chi- 
cagoans say he gave to 
the city the best trans- 
portation the city ever 
had. What is mor- 
important from t h <• 
financiers' viewpoint 
he earned dividend^ 
for the stockholders. 
Incidentally he tested 
out satisfactorily the 
principles of men and 
management coopera- 
tion. 

N ext came Phila- 
delphia. If ever there 
was a mess in a trans- 
portation company s 
affairs it was presented 
by the P. R. T,— the 
Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co. As in 
other cities, but to a 
worse degree, the fran- 
chises of the old street 
car companies had 
been capitali'^cd in the 
transformation from 
horse cars to electric 
power a n d, super- 
imposed on these, were 
other companies with 
the P. R. T.. nothing 
but an operating con- 
cern, at the top. 

When .Mitten got to Philadelphia in June, 
igil, the property was in bad financial and 
physical shape. Added to this he had two 
violent strikes in the first year, strikes which 
for bitterness and intensity of feeling had 
few equals in urban transportation records. 
But there have been no strikes since, and 
today the company pays dividends, the em- 
ployees own 60,000 shares of the stock, have 
two of their representatives on the Board of 
EHrcctors, their savings amount to more 
than ?i,ooo a day for every day since Mit- 
ten came to Philadelphia, and there are 
no happier, more prosperous or more earnest 
workers in the transportation industry of 
America than the more than IO.CXX) employe 
stockholders of the P. R. T. 



Privately various labor leaders have de- 
clared that if all employers were like Mitten 
there would he no need for labor unions 
and labor leaders would be out of their 
jobs. Publicly, m.iny of them, Gompers par- 
ticularly, denounce him. Within the present 
year the men who brought him to Phila- 
delphia broke with him, declaring he was 
L'ivinir too much to labor, and planned to 




This is Mitten, the man wlio, according to men like Lord Milner and Dr. Charlea W. Eliot, 
is pointing the way to industrial peace 

oust him. A call was issued to the stock- 
holders for proxies for that purpose. A 
delegation of the workers thereupon called 
upon one of the banker directors and de- 
manded that he support Mitten. They didn't 
make any threats, but they did make it dear 
that bcnvern Mitten and the bankers every 
one of the to,ooo employes were with Mitten. 

The most remaikablc feature of this whole 
affair was that, when it came to a show- 
down at the stockholders' meeting, every 
stockholder voting supported Mitten. The 
old directors were ousted. Today the di- 
rectorate is wholly composed of representa- 
tives of the management, the employes, and 
the city government. Evidently the banking 
element, formerly supposed to have stock 



control, really had comparatively small 
holdings or were able, until a vital issue was 
presented, to control the votes of a consider- 
able portion of stockholders. 

What is this Mitten plan of men and 
management? 

In essence it is that strikes are utterly 
futile in settling the dispute between capital 
and labor and that justice and right can 
be obtained by reason 
and f.-iirness. .Mitten 
believes in the fullest 
reward to labor for 
faithful, honest and 
good work, and that 
by its production la- 
bor's reward must be 
measured. Coopera- 
tion is his demand, his 
insistent demand. It 
always wins, he tells 
his men. He has them 
now to a point where 
'hey preach it and prac- 
Mce it most earnestly. 
Their wage scale is 
based on the aver.age 
'■i four of the large 
iries, and it moves 
or down \«th 
the average of those 
cities. 

But they have made 
'lie P. R T. prosper 
:ii such an extent that 
they are getting lo per 
I I'nt dividends on their 
I early pay for what he 
terms ''super coopera- 
tion." In f,qcr, the\ 
■ire the best-paid 
iroltey workers in 
America, if not in the 

U Dfld. 

Where there art 
any questions of dis- 
pute the matter goes 
hrst to a board made 
up of branch com- 
mittees, 50 per cent 
representing employes, 
= 0 per cent mnnage- 
inent. ^ Appeal from 
the finding of this 
board can be taken to 
a general committee 
made up of equal rep- 
resentation of men and 
management from all 
departments. 

Appeal from decision 
of this committee 
can he taken to an ar- 
bitration board made 
up of one-third of 
men, one-third of man- 
agement, and one-third 
I , ,. , , . . . '■"■Pr^entatives of 
tile public. It* decision is final 

But disputes are rare. Men "and manage- 
ment are partners 1 hey trust each other, 
beheve m each other, and arc fair to each 
other. 

Has this man the key to the pu/.zle that 
has vexed employer ,-uid employed for ages 
and has cost as much in money .i|„,ost as 
h.ivc the wars between the nations? 

l-ew persons appreciate the monetary cost 
of strikes, fhe loss due to the railroad and 
coal strikes thu year has been estimated at 
mote than $2000,000.000, That is far more 
than the tot.i cost of the War of the Revo- 
b^tion, the War of iHrz and the Mexican 
War. Tlxe monetary cost of the Revolu- 
tionary War was small. That of the War 
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of itiii was $119,624,000. That of the 
Mexican War was $173,298,000 — trifling 
tomp:ired with those RTcat strilLes., 

From Mitten's remarkable success with 
labor it would be supposed he is a hail- 
fcllovv-well-mct Itind of person with labor- 
ing men. He is not. He keeps aloof, al- 
most. He does not patroni/.c labor. He 
asks for results. But he thinks of and for 
labor and for labor's wife and labor's chil- 
dren. He has induced his men to save 
aKitiust the vicissitudes of life. They have 
pension funds, sick benefits, savings funds, 
etc. To some of these he puts in a dollar 
for every dollar the man puts up. 

He makes out a htidget for the families, 
Rowing what should be the legitimate ex- 
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penditure of a household according to its 
size and the ruling prices. 

He has saved many children's lives through 
the work of Miss Rodifer, better known as 
Miss Safety l-'irst, who has drilled the school 
children of Phil.idelphia to cross streets in 
platoons under the direction of self-appointed 
ciptains and lieutenants. That's cheaper 
than paying claims. Besides, it's bad busi- 
ness to kill potential passengers. 

He arises before 5 a. m. and clears up 
most of his work for the day before most 
business men get to their offices. The rest 
of the day he has clear for conferences or, 
if he so desires, play. He plays on his 
farm. He has gone back to the farm — 
reverted to type, so to speak. His farm 
is a wonderful one, where he has a fine lot 



of hunters and jumpers- He loves cross- 
country riding and putting a thoroughbred 
"over the fences," 

He is an omnivorous reader and is ex- 
quisite in dress and in his surroundings. He 
works hard, plays hard, and at 58 is as fit 
physically as most men arc at JO. 

He has a passion for getting things right. 
He is vigorous and luminously expressive 
without being blasphemous. 

He never balks at junking stufi that is 
expensive but useless. 

He never tries to get money back by 
using that which is not efficient. 

^Ie^ like l^rd .\iilner and Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, say 
he is pointing the way to peace between 
employer and employed, and the only way. 



An Indiana Railroad Knight 



IDF COURSE 1 do not expect 10 wipe 
out an annual deficit of more than 
- a hundred million dollars at once," 
feid Major General Sir Henry Worth 
Thornton, K.B.E., M. Inst. C.E., Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor of France, 
Officer of the Order of Leopold of the Hel- 
sians and holder of the "Distinj^uishcd Service 
medal, when he passed through New V'ork 
not long ago to assume his new position as 
chairman of the board of directors and presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Railways. 
"I shall hope to reduce the deficit, but it 
nnot be entirely overcome for some years. 
Canada is a ne%v country; at least, that part 
of the Dominion chiefly served by the Ca- 
nadian National Railways is new. As is 
Usual in new countries, the r.ii!road lines 
Were built in advance of settlement in the 
hope that people might come in and even- 
tually create trafTic that would make the rail- 
''oad enterprise profitable. We shall have to 
have immigration of the right kind. Canada 
's pursuing a wise policy in selecting pros- 
pective citizens with extreme care, I know 
Something of the Government's plans and of 
the program of an organization of citizens 
^ormed to encourage immigration. As a de- 
partment of the government the railways 
will, naturally, cooperate with other depart- 
nients in this, as in other activities, 

"1 did not bring any novel ideas from 
I'-ngland to apply in the m.inagement of the 
Canadian National kailwavs. I shall do 
what anv good business man would do in 
'•iking charge of a great property: 1 shall 
*lo my best to administer the system with 
ciency and economy. Politics wilt not be 
fermitted to play any part in railwav ad- 
lliinistration. I know very little about the 
M'stem beyond what is known to every one 
^nd, therefore, am not in a position to talk 
■'I'out it. My first task will be to spend 
several weeks on the line to get acquainted 
vvith the property." 

General Thornton — you may like to know 
at everybody addresses him as "General," 
■not as "Sir Henry"— in outward appear- 
i.s the most outrageously healthy and 
toKust gentleman of fifty years that could be 
found in a Sabbath day's journey. Still judg- 
"1R by appearances, he has spent his nine 
years* exile in England at nothing more ex- 
hausting than cricket and golf and the like. 
He looked as if he could wrestle successfully 
^■'th the Canadian National Railway system 
22.ti4 miles with om- Umu\ fhouL-h he 
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By GEORGE HOWARD 

probably will need both before he gets 
through. For be has undertaken a task that 
will make his former activities look by com- 
parison as if he had, indeed, spent the pre- 
ceding years of bis life at nothing more en- 
grossing than golf. And he has had an ex- 
tremely interesting career, at that. 

(jcneral Thornton was born at Logans- 
port, Indiana, November 6, 1871. At the 
famous St. Paul's school at Concord, N. H., 
he bcc.ime a warm friend of J, A. McCrea, 
now a vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, whose father afterward became 
president of that system. That friendship, 
u-hich was destined to he renewed and 
strengthened under unusual circumstances 
afterward, determined young Thornton's 
career. He decided to become a railroad 
man and to begin on the Pennsylvania. On 
finishing school McCrea went to Yale, 
Thornton to the University ot Pennsylvania. 

New York Discovers Him 

ON graduating young Thornton found a 
position as draftsman in the ofllicc of the 
Chief Engineer of the P, C. C. & St, L., at 
Pittsburgh, for immemorial custom has 
ordained that the only way to promotion on 
the Pennsylvania lies through the engineering 
department. After humping over a drawing 
board as a matter of form for five months. 
Tbornron. faithfully following the prescribed 
routine, became assistant engineer of con- 
struction in May. 1 895. Si.t years later he 
had completed the cast iron courses in the 
engineering department and was then ad- 
vanced to the operating department as super- 
intendent of the Marietta division. 

Thornton had not been a superintendent 
in Ohio long before he lent Destiny a helping 
hand. In some way not now remembered 
be obtained an invitation to deliver an ad- 
dress before an organization in New York. 
He chose as his subject "The Man Behind 
the Counter," the gentleman in question being 
the railroad agent who was represented as a 
salesman charged with the duty of selling the 
perishable product of the railroad industry, 
transportation, before it spoiled on the 
maker's bands. 'Hie point of view was new 
then, and the speech made a hit. For the 
first time New York discovered that there 
was such a person as Henry W, Thornton, 
Destiny and the Pennsylvania Railroad also 
sat up and took notice. The latter lost no 
time in transferring Thornton to New York, 



or rather to Long Island City, as assistant 
general superintendent under his old chum, 
J, A. McCrea, now general superintendent. 
.McCrea was soon made general manager, 
while Thornton was advanced to the post of 
general superintendent. 

While the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
getting its breath after this dizzy succession 
of promotions, Ue&tiny, in the form of Ivord 
Claude Hamilton, chairman of the Board of 
the Great Eastern Railway, of England, kid- 
naped Thornton and took him to England, 
where he resigned his position as general 
superintendent of the l^ing Island by cable. 
This was in I'ebruary, 11J14. 

L<jrd Claude Hamilton thought Thornton's 
experience as general superintendent of the 
largest electrically operated suburban rail- 
road system would be useful in the contem- 
plated electrification of the Great Eastern. 
His move in coming to America to choose a 
general manager and chief engineer combinetl 
in one person started an uproar that came 
near capsizing the tight little isle and spilling 
its inhabitants into the sea. It might not 
have been so bad if Lord Hamilton hadn't 
tried to explain; but, as usual, explaining was 
like trying to quench a fire by pouring gas- 
oline on it. The newspapers fairly frothed 
at the miMith about the outrage. 

Thornton poured oil on the troubled waters 
by sending for reporters of the London 
papers and talking to thera as he would have 
talked to a bunch of American newspaper 
men. 

"Give me a chance to make good, and don't 
judge me before 1 h.ive had it," said he. 
"That is all 1 want— British fair play." 

Now what satisfaction can there be to 
any one m abusing a man who talks like that? 

Thornton followed up this opening by re- 
assuring officers and employees who, wrought 
up bv the newspaper outcry, had all expected 
to be fired before breakfast the day he took 
charge. Being the incarnation of tact and a 
born mixer with a generoris endowment of 
common sense, all was soon serene on the 
Great Eastern as it had been on the Long 
Island, where in his brief stay he had earned 
a reputation as a promotor of pleasant re- 
lations between the companv, its employees 
and the public. 

The Great Eastern Railway has 1,191 
miles of m.-iin line as compared with the 
I^ong Island's 198 miles and in 1921 carried 
,101 passengers as compared with the 
Long Island's 7'ii*>''"M'; ; but the latter 
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moved 5,572,679 tons of freight as compared 
with the Great Eaitcrn's 4,359.fa9- 'o"/"- 
Hilt for a substantialty similar service in 
the same year the Great Easterii earned ap- 
pro.vimately three times the revenues of the 
Long Island. The Great Eastern also 
operates s'/-: ntiles of canals, 15 steamships, 
1,259 highway vehicles, 5 hotels, tA^9 acres 
of ayriculturnl land, and 706 acres of urban 
and suburban land on which arc l,g68 dvvcll- 
injjs, aifordlng the general a miscellaneous 
business experience which will come in handy 
in Canada. 

The only really new thing encountered in 
Eiijihiiiti was the use of horses, jSj of them, 
ill "shuntiuK," which is what an Englishman 
says when he means switching. 

The Great Eastern runs from London to 
Harwich, Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and Peter- 
horo on the eastern side of the island. It 
was also running behind, which is the real 
reason why Lord Claude H.irailton crossed 
the ocean for a general manager. 

Thornton began by making himsclt at home. 
He instituted daily staff luncheons in the 
American f.ishion. He organized golf, tennis. 
,-ind cricket clubs for officers and employees 
and personally provided the prizes for numer- 
ous tournaments. He kept on calling in 
newspaper men and treating them just as if 
he had still been in .America. They liked it. 
The early frost melted beneath the cheerful 
rays of his geniality to be succeeded by 
friendship and support. In a very short time 
Thornton found himself an extremely pop- 
ular person. 

Brings Great Eastern Back 

WITH SCI much achieved the process of 
gingering up things was relatively 
simple. The Great Eastern promptly tame 
hack and has Keen doing very nicely ever since. 

Thornton had hardly got his chair warmed 
before the war bcij.m. AH thoughts of elec- 
trific.ition were laid aside indeliniicly. In- 
stead, almost from 1 1 p. ra. August 4, 1914, 
the hour when England entered the war, the 
Great Eastern began taking precautions 
against air raids. 

The Great Eastern, with its strong 
steamship connections, at once became one of 
the leading lines of military communication. 
Thornton was made a member of the com- 
mittee of general managers which adminis- 
tered all the railways of the kingdom tor the 
government. In 1916 Thornton was ap- 
pointed, in addition to his other duties, 
director of inland water communication with 
functions extending . to France, Egy pt, and 
Mesopotamia. 

In January. 1917. he was appointed hon- 
orary Lieutenant Colonel of the Engineering 
and railway corps, and a few weeks later 
was sent to Paris as assistant director gen- 
era! of railways with the rank of Colonel. 
Promotions followed rapidly until he had 
charge of army tr.msportation on the con- 
tinent with the rank of Major General. 
Here he was once more thrown into intimate 
association with his old schoolmate, J. A 
McCrea, who as deputy director general of 
transportation had charge of the activities of 
the transportation corps in the advanced sec- 
tions of the battle lines occupied hy American 
troops. 

During all this time, while he was dis- 
charging such important duties in the British 
army. General Thornton, to paraphr,ise 
"Pinafore," "In spite of all temptations- to 
belong to other nations, he remained Amer- 
ican, he remained A-mcr-i-c.an." Not until 
the war was over did he become a British 
subiect. As soon as he was eligible he wa« 
knighted, being gazetted Knight Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire. Mean- 



while he had been made Commander of the 
Legion of Honor of France, an officer of the 
Order of Leopold of thi? B:lgians, and had 
been awarded the American Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

Such is the tn.in who has taken chargi' of 
the destinies of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways on a three-years' contract with the 
titles and duties of chairman of the board of 
directors and president, at a salary of 
Ifso.cxx) a year. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that General Thornton has assumed charge 
of the destinies of the Canadian people. If 
he cannot pull the National R.-vilwass out 
of the hole, this little nation of fewer than 
9,000.000 inhabitants wilt be buried alive 
under a mountain of debt. The government 
roads are not even earning operating ex- 
penses, the deficit on this account alone foot- 
ing up $10,000,000. Quite apart from oper- 
ating loss, advances from the public treasury 
totaling 5112,632,154 were made in the fiscal 
year ending ^Ia^ch ji. 1922, for some but 
hy no means all railway deficits. Added to 
all this, other advances were made for pur- 
chases of other lines in 1922 that will bring 
the total shortage to be made up hy tax- 
payers already swamped by war debts to 
quite $200,000,000 for the year. 

There Is More to Come 

CTILL, this is not all. In addition to the 
^ ?ioo,000,ooo a year required to cover the 
ordinary deficit, heavy capital outUus will he 
required to provide for a large share of the 
transportation needs of the west as the area 
of srtrlemeiu spreads. 

And there is more yet. The accounts of 
government operation that may be heard in 
talking with Canadian railroad men sound 
remarkably like the tales that may he dug 
out of dustv archives about the railroads 




Sir Henry Thornton, on the right, 
and his long-time chum, Vke-Presidenl 
McCrea of the Pennsylvania 



operated from time to time by various states 
in this country. Conscientious objections to 
paying railroad fare arc as strong north of 
the international boundary as south of it, 
'I hcj tell of one train on the Canadian Na- 
tional carrjing 11^ passengers, of which 82 
were riding on p.isscs. And the fact that the 
applicant has had no railroad e.Kpcrience is 
no handicap whatever in landing a good rail- 
road job provided he is shrewd enough to 
see his member of Parliament, or whoever it 
is. that corresponds to the American boss, if 
vou can believe what you are told in the 
Duminioti. in short, a substantial portion of 
ihe Canadian public is alleged to regard the 
government railroads as a good thing pro- 
vided for their delectation by a beneficent 
Providence. Under conditions that have 
grown up not even a trip to R.?no would 
suffice to divorce government railroad oper- 
ation from politics, if you can believe what 
you arc told. 

Under such conditions it is little wonder 
that it took the government four years to 
find the right man for the t.isk of administer- 
ing the national raihvays, Railroad execu- 
tives of the outstanding capacity required 
simply wouldn't take the job when they 
realized what was involved, although salary 
was no object to the government. Perhaps 
that was fortunate, for at last General 
Thornton was induced to undertake what is 
about the most formidable task that any rail- 
road executive ever faced. 

In justice to the Canadians it should be 
said that thei did not acquire their tremen- 
dous national railway system on purpose. 

Government Takes Over Road 

L'^.AI-LING off In the flow of settlers and 
* arrested development of industry, due to 
the war brought the C'anadian .N'orthern and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific government aided 
lines, into difhciiltics. To protect the ad- 
vances made to both roads the government 
look possession, acquiring the entire capital 
stock, and merged them into one system. 
In 1920 the Cjrand Trunk was found to be 
so dreplv mvolved that the govrrnment took 
that road over, too. This brought the total 
mi eage of the national system up to 22.114 
miles, of which 1,363 miles are in the United 
states. 

This great system spans the continent 
from Yarmouth, Halifax and Svdnev in 
Nova Scotia St John in New Brunswick. 
Portland m .Ma.ne, and New Lnndon, Con- 
neciicut to Prince Rupert and \'ancouver 
..n the Pacific covering the area In between 

" i' " "TTJ" "* 'I"'"- -^vstem includes 

a fleet nf 66 cargo ships, ^H.ihw miles of 
telegr.Mphs, an express delivery service and 
eight first-cLifs hotels. 

It is an interesting coincidence that both 
of Canada s nvo great railroad systems are 
now headed by former American citizens who 
laye become British subjects and have been 
knighted for thstmgu.shrd ahllitv in railroad 
nianagement for Sir Ihoma. Shaughnessv, 
chairrnan of the Board of Directors of thr 
Canadian P.icific is a native of Milwaukee. 

It may also be worth recording in ihis 
connection that exports of American railroid 
executives are looking up. Just before the 
:ippoiiitnient of General Thornton to thr 
presidency of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways was announced, William A Webb 
formerly general manager of the Missouri' 
Kansas and 'I exas Railwav, sailed for Ade- 
laide, Australia, to become chief commis- 
sioner of the state railways of South Aus- 
tralia. He IS to he the .actual manager of 
the s>stem of 2,33,1 miles, which in 192*1 
amassed a deficit of $2,733,^50. 
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k Exporting Transportation 

HPI^ By FREDERICK SIMPICH 



IN ALL rhe stirrini; annnfs of American 
export industries, no one acliievfment 
stands out moTe conspii;uously thjin tlic 
fomantic rise of the Baldwin Ivocomotive 
Works, now the greatest ciijjinc building 
plant in all the world. It is u word to ton- 
JUre with, this name of Haldwin. Since that 
•lay awa> hack in iS^.iS, whi-n indomitabli- 
'>}d "Matty" Baldwin built and exported his 
jirst engine to Cuha, his now famous shop 
has turned out over 55,000 locomorivrs! In 
these eighty-four eventful yeais Baldwin 
ftiK'nes have been put on the rails from Java 
•f« Jamaica — exported to (ifty-six different 
foreign countries, colonics and eommon- 
Wenlths; away down in the Argentine 
forests a Baldwin agent lately ran across 
two old engines built and shipped to 
South America in 1 884, 37 years 
"III, hut still in active service! 

As in the marvelous develop- 
"'ent of our own country, ,so in 
the picturesque contjuest of sav- 
■'^e jungles and n-ild mountain 
fegions overseas, Yankee-built 
engines have rendered ant.i/.infj 
service to civilization. Atid, 
whether in China or India, on 
the Trans-Siberian, or Cape-to- 
Cairo line, or on the western 
front in France, probably no 
tuber one itetn of American ex- 
Ports has had so profound an 
'nflurnce on the econottitc and 
political destiny of nations. 
Wars have been won or lost, 
kinjidoms li,-\vc fallen, frontiers 
have been twisted and broken, 
the very map of Ki;rop<" itself 
''biffrd and transformed, and 
'jld channels of trade, travel and 
■migration changed and diverted, 
I'eratise of the use of locomotives 
and the steel rails they run on. 
And 20,000 of the locomotives 
^'"d abroad, and thousands of 
miles i)f track have come from 
the United States. Countinf; the hun- 
dreds of millions that foreigners have 
paid for Yankee-built etigines. bearing in 
tti'nd the additional vast sums paid for 
American rails, bridge steel, cars, and other 
fiuipment. and considering the prestige; com- 
ttiercial and political, thEvt has come to us by 
reastin of these sales abroad, \ oii can sec how 
'remendouslv this export of railway e<5uip- 
ttient has helped us to win the world's in- 
<|ui>trial leadership. 
To see Baldwin's export ofRce actually at 
ric, to find out— for use in this story- 
something of their methods and policies 
which have helped them sell their engines 
•^^■erscas, 1 went lately to Philadelphia, out 
th.it old, red brick building .it "sfxt N'orth 
""■oad," a famous address now, known to 
•very raihvay builder from Pcnang to Pat- 
i-'onia. 

Here, working in his shirt-sleeves at a 
'"all desk in one end of a vast upper room 
''at held a hundred other desks, a room as 
°'K and busy as the reporters' workshop at 
Ptehs time on a New York daily, I came 
;;non l■^ Jp St. Phalle, vice-president of the 
Ji- L. W." and head of its foreign sales 
^•■Partment. 

niqiir. this man St. Phalle. his 



career a story in it.self — an object lesson to 
any gloomy youth who still complains that 
only "pull" can land the big job*. Born in 
l'"r.^ncc, migrated here, trained in overalls at 
a lathe in Baldwin's shops, an engineer 
officer in our army when needed, St. Phalle, 
at barely thirt>--ttve, handles al! the e.vpurts 
of the world's greatest engine works. And, 
whether he's peddling engines to the Poles, 




m 



Here'ii a queer souvenii of our early 
days of exporting locomotives. Bald- 
win engineers found this old wood- 
burner in South America with a young 
tree growing up through the smoke-stack 

or down in Brazil where 1,500 Baldwins 
have been sold, he talks engines in the lan- 
guage of the country, being blessed with that 
greatest of all assets to the foreign salesman, 
the gift of tongvu-s. It's a peculiar business, 
too. this locomotive export business, highly 
sensitive to political unrest and economic 
changes— a business that calls for the closest 
scrutiny of public affairs in foreign lands. 
And few men in America follow more closely 
the world's economic and political problems 
and their bearing on the market for engines 
than does this studiou*. serious-hmking yet 
ami.ible man whose keen miivd wa* always 



about three jumps ahead of his interviewer's. 

"A large, number of customers, each giving 
us a small order, is the ideal condition in the 
locotnotive business," said Mr. St. Phalle, 
"rather than a few customers giving large 
orders." . . . "It is in getting these small 
orders for engines and repair parts that 
salesmanship plays its brilliant part in our 
trade. This business is complicated and 
difficult to handle, and not many people are 
in it. So, by giving customers real service 
on their smaller requirements, there is a good 
chance to build up a steady and dependable 
trade. 

"Our policy is to look after the small- 
est needs of the trade, «ll the iime; then, 
in periods of depression, and when we 
most need trade, these customers will 
stick to us. 

"There is really very little ac- 
tual salesmanship employed when 
we book a big order, say for 
5^2,txto.txxj or more. Before such 
orders are placed, the buyers, 
whether governments or private 
concerns, always take every step 
they can think of to get consid- 
eration by different engine-build- 
ing (irras ajid try to buy as 
cheaply as possible. It rarely 
happens that any big order for 
locumntives is placed until all 
manuf.acturers have had a ch.ince 
to bid. Price, and the builder's 
ability to deliver quickly and sat- 
isfactorily, usually determine who 
gets the contract. In hard times, 
price governs; In times of great 
.ictivity, it is ability to deliver 
promptly. 

"We often bid against the lo- 
■ oniotive builders of England. Bel- 
gium and Germany — sometimes 
we get the contract, and some- 
times we lose. The determining 
factors in all this oversea busi- 
ness are, of course, price, de- 
livery, terms, financing, as well as our 
relations with the prospective customer. 
Mere, to, the general reputation ttf the 
builder's product for mechanical effi- 
lieticy plays an important part. 

".Next to the United Stares, Great Britain 
probably exports the most railway equipment. 
Much of this has of course gone to help 
equip the roads built in India. South Africa, 
Australia, Canada, and other British colonies 
or dependencies. The best market for Bald- 
win engines has really been in South Amer- 
ica. Brazil particularly, because of her 
ama/.ing development, which has been free 
from interruption by wars or revolutions, has 
been an excellent customer. But We've also 
sent about 1,500 engines to Cuba. 

"China, Russia, India, Africa, Latiti 
America — they're all good customers," con- 
tinued Mr. St. Phalle, "because practically 
all the- world's engines — of which probably 
100.000 are in use today, not counting small 
plantation and industrial engines — are built 
here in the States, or in England, Belgium 
France, Italv, or Germanv. 

great advantage America has over 
European competitors in this trade is that 
she can build and deliver locomotives so much 
more quickly. No country, except the United 
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States, can buEld locomotives on thirty to 
sixty days' notice," 

"I think the worst is over in Russia," re- 
plied Mr. St. Phallc in response to my 
query. "Of course, Russian railways have 
been disintegrating practically since 1914.. 
From all reports, however, there remains a 
nucleus of old and faithful emplojees who 
have saved more from the wreck than might 
have been expected. Furthermore, up to the 
present time, disorganization in other 
branches of business in Russia has been so 
preat as to relieve the railways of most of 
their burden. Traffic now is so light that the 
railways, bad as they may be, are able to 
handle it. The movement of trains is com- 
paratively steady, and their speed is fair. 
Of course, when business resumes in Russia, 
her railway cap,icity will be quickly over- 
taxed, and help from the outside world will 
be necessary. Then Germany, England, 
Belgium, France, and the United States mil 
probably each play a part in railway recon- 
struction, corresponding to their resources 
and capacity." 

Leading the Customer Money 

SPEAKING of our loans to foreign coun- 
tries and their relation to railway building, 
Mr. St, Phalle said: "It doesn't make much 
difference whether such loans arc specifically 
intended for use in railway improvements or 
not. They always relieve government 
finances and much of a government's money, 
especially in certain of the more backward 
countries, goes into railway expenditures-^ 
even if indirectly. In igiiy the Baldwin 
Works financed the Republic of Colombia 
to the extent of $2,ooo,ooo for the purchase 
of railway equipment." 

And, wherever Yankee engines go, almost 
invariably a market is made for rails, bridge 
steel, tools, oil and miscellaneous equipment. 
Skilled American workmen usually go, also, 
to help set up the new engines and teach the 
natives to run them. It is undoubtedly true, 
too, that our vast export of railw-ay equip- 
ment, serving favorably to advertise Amer- 
ica as a manufacturing country, has greatly 
boosted sales of other machinery and sup- 
plies in no way related to the railway busi- 
ness. 

Now and then quaint or amusing letters 
drift into Baldwin's from their agents over- 
seas, relating curious railway adventures in 
the backward regions of the earth. Lately 
the traffic superintendent of the Bengal 
Northwestern, in India, got a note from his 



native agent at the Poparia station, complain- 
ing that crocodiles lurking about the depot 
were a menace to passengers. Written in 
that odd English often penned by Orientals, 
it was worded as follows: 

Resident Engineer, Mansi, saw other day a 
croccMJlte here, in front of staiion borrow pit 
which contain> water to a height lo feet 
and h broad 40 tect; connected it la, become 
now only with Ka.^i river Hood water. Two 
imall and one iheir motber crocodile lie in it. 

Last night one big crocodile Came on the 
station line at north end of plaiform and was 
lying. Pointsman Kiinja Mali was going for 
reception of 40 down that he narrowly escape 
of its attach. Traffic inspector saw some day* 
ago the crocodile injury to a Itid but could not 
shot for it went under the water. 

This is of course dangerous to public pas- 
sengers who remain at station, during night 
unconsciously sleeping down on platform as 
well as to staff and their family and children, 
Pteaie arrange. 

Like men, horses and guns, in war-time 
engines and railwiiys, of course, play their 
big parts. In our own Civil War, for the 
first time on any big scale, railways figured 
as a prime factor. When Kitchener made 
his famous advance on Khartoum, tt was 
Yankee-built engines, Baldwin engines, that 
helped him move his men and guns. In the 
story of the World War, the conflict that 
Joffre once called a "railway war," no one 
production feat rivals the astounding per- 
formance of Yankee engine builders. In 
eighteen days, in November, 1914, the Bald- 
win Works designed, built, boxed and shipped 
twenty tank engines for the French! 

When you know that in the .ittack -and 
defense of \'erdim, for example, 60,000,000 
shells, representitig 3,tX)u,tXK) tons of steel, 
were expended in thirty weeks, and that rail- 
ways moved the greater part of this mate- 
rial up to the firing lines, you can get an 
idea of what locomotives mean to modern 
armies. Sir Guy Granet. when in control 
of railways for the British W;ir Ministry, 
once told a Baldwin official that if it had 
not been for the prompt and efficient deliv- 
eries of Baldwin engines, some of the :ic- 
complishmcnt-s of the British army would 
have been impossible. 

In this short story only bare mention of 

Bolsheviks set a price on the smoke- 
stacks of these American locomotives, 
in the yards of the free port of Daniig, 
undergoing repairs by Polish workmen 



Baldwin's war-time achievements is possible. 
Briefly, however, they built and delivered to 
Uncle Sam and his allies 5,551 engines of 
various tjpes, as well as a,200,ooo rifles, 
over 6,000,000 shclLs, besides many giant 
gun-mounts, cartridge cases and miscellan- 
eous items. So intense was their organisa- 
tion that by Armistice Day their progratn 
called for the completion of 300 "Pershing" 
engines a month — 10 complete engines a 
day! 

An Export Order from the U. S. 
'T'HE largest export order the Baldwin 
* Works ever got came from Uncle Sam, 
during the Great War, and called for 1,500 
locomotives. "We also sent the Russian Gov- 
ernment 850 engines ; 350 went to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, and after ho.stilities ended 
we sold 150 more to Poland. Curiously 
enough, when the Bolshevik drive was on, 
the Reds offered a reward of 1,500,000 rubles 
to the man who'd first capture one of these 
Baldwin locomotives! . . . Cienerafly speaking, 
however, the Great War did not make the 
locomotive business much better. The big 
tirofits mrtde wh'.-n intensive production was 
at its peak had later to be spread over a 
period of depression. War doesn't always 
mean sales. There's war in China ninv, but 
sales have stopped, just as they stopped !n 
.Mexico during the years of revolution. 

"Yet China in future will undoubtedly be 
a great market for American railway equip- 
ment. She has 4tx).ooo,ooo people and as yet 
only about 7,000 miles of railway, as against 
1 10,000 f)oo to over 250,000 miles of railway 
m the United States." In China, engineers 
say, railroad builders have had to battle 
not oiily with the superstitions of a people 
uho didn t want the graves of their aticestors 
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disturbed but also to do actual physical 
battle, even as the Union Pacirtc workmen 
bad to fight the Sioux in early days. In 
Tientsin, years ago, they told of one old 
Tao-tai or district governor, whose hostility 
led CO a curious adventure. 

Wh en a work train, m.inned by Englisli 
foremen, pushed its track-laying into hU 
province and he heard about a magic iron 
'horse that ate fire, he gathered his bow and 
arrow men and sallied out to sec this mon- 
strous creation of the "foreign devils." 
'Stop it! Stop it now!" he demanded. "Go 
on and build the railro.id, if you must, but 
pull the fife out of that engine and haul 
It decently with muies, as all things on wheels 
w-erc meant to be hauled," 

To please him, the tactful English drew 
the fire, put a string of mule^ in front of 
the "hog" and hauled it a few yards — -till 
the pompous governor calmed down and with- 
drew. Then they fired up ajjain .ind resumed 
Work. Again the Tao-tai returned, .attacked 
and drove off the work-train crew and dis- 
posed summarily of the evil beast that ate 
fite. He had his coolies dig a great pit 
beside the track and roll the engine into it; 



then they covered it up! And for months, 
they say, a weary consul worked to smooth 
over the rumpus and get permission for the 
concessionaires to dig out their engine and 
fire it up again! 

All over the world, wherever railways 
run or arc planned, Baldwin's men are on 
the job. Twelve branch offices, to say noth- 
ing of agents and scouts, are scattered over 
the map. Orders arc taken for every con- 
ceivable size and type of engine, burning 
everything from coal, oil, and briijuettes to 
wood, as well as internal-combustion type*, 
which are built for use on plantations and 
around factories and yards. 

The big Baldwin factory at Eddy stone, on 
the Delaware just below Philadelphia, makes 
it easy to load locomotives directly on to 
steamers. (}ne big engine, built lately for 
the Argentine, was assembled at the plant 
and lifted bod it j on to the deck of a steamer. 
The unloading at Buenos Aires took only 
55 minutes, and in less than one day the 
engine was coupled to its tender and ready 
for .service. This giant Eddystonc factory 
employs 3i,ooo men and now has an annual 
capacity of 5,000 complete engines, as well as 



much other transportation equipment. Dis- 
tinuished foreigners from every land hav^ 
visited here and marvelled at the magnitude 
and capacity of this Yankee enterprise, 

If you're a movie fan, and happen in at 
"500 North Broad" you'll find a "little 
theater" all equipped for your entertainment. 
It's specialty is railroad lilms. 1 saw a 
picture, illustrating railway conditions in 
Roumania far more graphically than any 
engine salesman could h.ive described it in a 
written report. This film showed how freight 
and passengers are handled; you saw at once 
how badly Roumania needs railway equip- 
ment when the picture revealed crowds of 
passengers, wrapped in blankets, asleep on 
top of box cars. Another film showed 
twenty-five new Baldwin engines, all coupled 
together and being hauled from Philadelphia 
to California, an order lately filled for the 
Southern Pacific, As we quit the theater, 
and came back into the big sales-room, St. 
Phallc grinned and pointed out a newcomer. 
"There's our agent from India," he chuckled ; 
"he's the man that sent in the ftmny letter 
about the crocodiles." 
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additional light to make an important difter- 
ence in the quality of work. 



pRANK B. GILBRETH, industrial engi- 
neer, declares that much fatigue in busi- 
ness offices might be saved if typewriters 
^erc painted white instead of black. This 
's his explanation; "The pupil of the eye 
^•f the typist is constantly trying to adapt 
•tself to that part of the retina which is 
**verstimulated or understimulatcd by black 
and white objects, viewed simultaneouslv. 
t^onsequenlly anyone who works continuously 
•^n a black and white object will have the 
nupil of his eye alternately contracting and 
IjpandtnE until rxcessive fatigue sets in. 
This is so apparent that it can actuallv be 
'Pen by an observer with the naked eye." 

Carrying the idea farther, Gilbretb found 
also that where worker* are folding hand- 
Iterchiefs. those handling handkerchiefs with 
"lourning borders get much more tired bv 
three or four o'clock in the afternoon than 
^■hen working on all white handkerchiefs. 
Switching the border to and fro in front of 
the eye, jis the handkerchief is folded, is 
. J^nough to make the pupil of the eye get 
''irger and smaller with consequent fatigue. 

*^imi!arly, s,iys Gitbreth. machinery and 
*^'ork places in a factory are sometimes ar- 
ranged parallel to windows when a better 
plan would be at right angles to the windovvs, 
allowing the light to come in sideways in- 
j'ffad uf having the work seen onlv in sil- 
houette. Sometimes, however, when machines 
be poorly placed, the wearing of a 
^fiite jacket or a white shirt reflects enough 



IN CLEVELAND one night recently, I ac- 
cepted both dinner and lodging in the 
apartment of Col. Leonard P. Ayrcs, statis- 
tician-eKtraordinary and vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company. After I had 
inserted myself in striped pajamas and 
crowded in beneath my host's immaculate 
and mollifying coverlets. Colonel Ayres per- 
sonally came in, sat on the edge of the bed 
and hospitably permitted himself to be en- 
gaged in conversation. We chatted about the 
days when he was a professional bic>'cle 
rider and a good bicycle cost ^12$- Suddenly 
Ayres was not merely the genial host but 
the penetrating statistician. 

"Did you ever stop to think." he asked, 
"that at the present prices of Ford cars, a 
Ford sells for about 15 cents a pound? On 
that basis an ordinary 24-pound bicycle, such 
as we used to ride, would cost $3.60." 




a sacrifice? This recalls a delightfully in- 
genuous advertisement that I recently saw- 
in a Washington newspaper: "For sale. 

cheap: late model roadster; or will 

trade for any other make of car." 



A FTER that 1 sat up in bed wide awake 
■** and asked him in.-iny questions about 
automobiles. The most startling figures I 
learned were these: Of the entire income 
of the United States, amounting to 64 billion 
dollars, one-eighth is spent on automobiles, 
and one-eighth of this or, roughly, one bil- 
lion, goes for gasoline alone. This billion 
a year for gasoline is about the same as the 
total expenditure in the United States for 
education. 



AUTOMOBILE manufacturers are able 
to buy tires at a price below that ac- 
corded to tire agents. Now come tire manu- 
facturers who complain that a number of 
prosperous automobile concerns are secretly 
reselling tires to lire agents at a profit. 

One tire manufacturer who has employed 
a number cf detectives to help learn the 
facts declares that the practice is widespread. 



fT IS possible to tell much about the rcla- 
* tivc quality and dependability of various 
automobiles on ihe market by the way they 
figure in the Used C'ars F'or Sale adver- 
tisements. One may well be suspicious of 
a make of car the 1922 model of which i* 
too often advertised at u bargain. If a car 
that is new is all that it should be, whv 
should one be obliged to sell it at too big 



A FRIEND of mine said to a banker: 
"You're in the money lending business. 
Yet you charge a fee of 2 per cent for 
making a loan at the established rate of 
interest. Don't you think it's unfair to penal- 
ize me for trying to be a customer? If you 
don't want to lend money, why don't you go 
into some other line of business?" 

"It may be a little unfair," smilinglv ad- 
mitted the banker; "but what are you going 
to do about it?" 

"Tlut," retorted the customer, "is what the 
express companies used to nsk. Parcel post 
was the answer. Then the saloons inquired : 
What are you going to do about it? And 
the answer was prohibition. In the long 
run, bank», barring an occasional exception, 
will not be unfair. They can't afford to be." 
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The Significance of the Gypsum Case 

CONSENT DliCREES do not nwessarily set out the law. 
They are not formulated by the judges, who alone are 
entrusted with the duty of determining the application of 
statutes. On the coiilrary. ihey are prepared by the» ton tend- 
ing parties for the [jurpose of preseritinf? the terms upon wliieh 
their clients will settle their litigation, and as likely as not 
they incorporate some concessions on both sides. 

To be sure, when the United States is one of the parties 
engaged in litigation, the terms whidi its Iaw>'er, the Attorney 
Generiil, wili accept as a condition to lajnng dow^l the eudgela 
may have some general significance. They may serve to 
indicate something about the interjiretaliou he at any rale 
plates upon the statutes he enforces. No light may be shed 
upon what the courts would say but there may lie an indica- 
tion about what the Attorney (lenerat is thinking. 

In this limited way there is intere.st in the <»nsent decree 
filetl in New York on Januan- 4 by way of ending the suit 
under the Sherman Act !)rought l>y the Department of Justice 
against the Gj^jsum Industries Assoeiation. The decree 
dissolves the association and forbids the persons who were 
its memljers from forming another IxKiy unless it keeps within 
l>onnds descril)ed in the decree. 

In the first place, the new body is to be a corporation. 
In the second place, its objects are to be cfinfined to advancing 
the use of g.vpsum through research, publicity, advertising, 
and the like; to dealing with engineering and trade problems 
pertinent to the industry for the purpose of iulvancing the 
use of gj-psum; to curry on efJucational work through fellow- 
ships in universities, etc.; to maintain traffic and credit 
bureaus, and to deal with improved methods of operation of 
mines and plants, including labor, insurance and accoimting. 

If it is suggested that in places the language is not always 
dear, it can only be answered that the phraseology of the 
decree has been followe<i. If the gi,'x)suni manufat^turers 
wish to use such a rarjKjration they will undonbtedlj- l>c able 
to get ambiguities clarifictl; Ijecnuse in case of doubt, or if 
Ihey wish to undertake activities other than those clearly 
within the description, they presumably will consult the 
Attorney (jeneral and olitain his opinion in advance. Thi£s, 
there may be some compensation in being bound by a con-sent 
decree. 

The Near- Tragedy of the Jute Bag 

JUTE IJAtiS sound prosaic, and they are exactly as they 
.somid, but they are very essential articles. 
After the new tariff law went into effect, the Treastiry 
Department, by way of recognizing the importance of jute 
bags, decreed that each individual l)ag slioidd l)e plainly 
marked with the name of the country where it originated. 
"Made in India" threatened to l>e a placard spread over tlie 
land with I he omnipresent "gimny" sack. 

If there wiis any other reason for the order, the Treasury 
kept it quiet. Certainly the rea.son would not seem to be 
found in the new tariff law; for on this subject the new law 
is substantially like (he old. 

Reason or no rea.son, the order caused a furore. Refiners 
of Hawaiian sugar, for instance, get the sugar in jute bags. 
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which have been imported into Hawaii from India, by the 
Itale, and turn the bags inside out before using them as 
outside covers for sacks of refined sugar. They had visions 
of their sugar going out over the land lalwled for all to see 
'■Made in India," and protested. The Treasury countered 
by pretending to he lilwral, by allowing the wording to read 
"('onti(iner made in India." 

But that was not acwptable. There remained several 
important facts. The cost of marking the bags would be out 
of proportion to their value. The marking would destroy 
much of their value for .second, third and sul)sequent uses. 

On December 2!), the Treasury yielded. The jute bag, of 
manifold humble uses after it has left its sack of sugar, will 
not blazen in every bj'way and backyard of a good section 
of oiir country the words "Made in India." The bale in 
which the bags arrive in the first place, however, will as ol 
old bear its jxroper legend, disclosing that the contents are 
from the mills of India. 

Government Shipping Troubles Universal 

GO\ERNMENT SIIIPI'ING causes troubles wherever 
under war pressure countries undertook to tje .ship- 
owners. Ships appear to be temperamental affairs, and an 
incalculable source of exi>ense for the unintlialed. 

Portugal created a shipping board and went in for govern- 
ment ownership. The I'ortugue.se body is now faced with ;< 
vast numljer of claims presented from a good part of the 
port.s of the world. To make nmtlers worse, an official 
absconded with some money. It is now solemnly recorded 
that the documents officially collected to prove his rascalitv 
weigh 50 pounds! 

Taxation Not the Least Popular 

TAXATION is not a subject to which the popular mbid 
takes very kmdly these days. If any evidence were 
needed, it wiis pretty well supplied in the Nf.vember elections. 
Amendments to .state constitutions with resiM-ct to taxes were 
voted dowii almost with unanimity, and without very much 
discnnunation. It seemed enough that something" about 
taxe,s apjjeared m the langmig(>; thereupon, the vote wa. 
adverse. This was the case even where the proposition had 
so httle advance oppo.sii.ion that no arguments were formu- 
lated against it. 

Courts, Again, Protect Business Secrets 

NEWS-GATHERING EXPEDITIONS by the Federal 
Trade (omnussion are not favored bj- the f^ourt of 
.\ppeals in the District of Columbia. During the first week 
of January this court handed down its opinion in the pro- 
ceeding through which the right of the ('ommission to require 
reports of production, production costs, etc., of steel companies 
is being tested. A .similar ca.se respecting the power of the 
commission to compel coal mines to snjiply it with data is 
waiting the finjil determinati(m of the steel (-a.se. 

The court's point of view was that there wa.s' no charge of 
unfair comi>etilion or of violation of any law. Resides, the 
commission did not purport to l)e investigaling I iie relations 
of the steel ctmijianies to interstate cotiunerce. There 
.seemed to !h> merely a hoi)e that something of public interest 
would l>e obtained, for publication, or possibly subject matter 
for future legislation by llongress. 

There would consequently !ij)iK'ar to lie infringement of 
private rights, in the court's ojjinion; for it said, 

"Common justice would scorn to deuiaiid that Iwfore the hri.sincs"! 
mfHntds iniMiicfi by a corporatiim or an individual .sli(mlin,p ijivcl- 
tigatc'd. the party slioiild Im- iippriscd, citlier by a formal charge ur 
by notice of the extent of tlic propose*! invest igatioit in order tiial u 
flay in court may !>(■ accorded." 

The Trade Commission had borne down in its argument 
before the coiu-l ujion the Supreme Court s decision uphohling 
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Ihe Parkers and Stock>'ar<is Act. The Supreme Court jier- 
ceivfd commis.sioii men oiHTitling at sSockyards as acting? ti\ 
conneclioii wiLli a great luoveineiit of tallle inter.Hlate. T!ie 
inutiiKsioii seenis l<> have argued thfit a steel company draw- 
ore «nd other material from distant stales and shipping 
large part of its pro<ln<'t irito otiier stAles was siTnihiriy 
inrideutui to a greal v(*liiinc of interstate trafTir. This 
anidogy the court anttl it could not i»crceive. Tnticr its 
ieeision, therefore, the Department of AgrietiUure may call 
upon stockyards and packing con)j)anics for reports for which 
the Trade Conuutssion may not Jisk steel compiiriics. 

Our Journal of Inventive Genius 

MOl'SE THAI'S were selected by a philosoplicr as the 
subject for his ilUislration of the esteem of inventive 
k^'iiius. If lie were alive today he would probably be a 
"^■onstant and thoughtful reader of the Ptitent. Office Gazette, 
one of the most niatter-of-fa<'t pnldicutions of our time. 

In a single issue he would observe, not only mouse traps, 
hut contrivances for j)retty much the whole range of modern 
activity. "Fishing tools" to use in oil wells apjiear next to 
live-bait iwxes for the real disciples of I.siutc Walton. Apfwt- 
ratus for making jietroleum increase its yield in gasoline 
■'itands next to a new powder puff. A shoe heel and a dish- 
washer go together. A car-dumper which laughs .it 50 tons 
!uid a sure means of catching cockroaches face each other. 
t>ut of the great collection of developments of ingenuity 
fi[)j)earing week by week in the severe type of the Patent 
*>Jfice Gazette is likely to come much of the progress of tlic 
future. 

Court of Claims Still Fighting the War 

THE \\'\R is still a reality in the I'nitetl States Court of 
Claims. That is where suits agJiinst the United Slates 
government center. The first case agaitist the government 
nd growing out of war conditions was filed in Mny, IHIH. 
In the Court of Claims there arc jn'iiding ahiiost 80(1 OLses, 
predominantly claims rising out of the war, and Ihcy involve 
upwards of -15^00.000,000. Jis many of these suits are in the 
nature of test cases, a much larger numJier of cases dejx'nds 
upon them and proportionately larger amounts arc thus 
involved. 

In the cases whicli have been de<-idcd the Court of Claims 
has usually l>ccn more liberal than government officials but 
has not granted the entire sum claimed. For a vess«*l requi- 
sitioned by the Na\y, for examjite, the Na\ji' offen'd )i(8.()0() 
a month as compensation and the court allowed $1€,0<J0 a.^ 
«iuilable. 

Some contracts for gun mounts, cartridge cases, vessels 
and other articles did not contain cancellation claims. .\s 
these tf»ntrn<*ts were camriled by the govemmenf after the 
iirmisticc. they have given r'm^ to claims for anlicijjatcd profits 
upon the urK-ompletcd jiortioiis. .\flcr some hesitation, the 
court has rulwl against such ehiinis, and one of the ca.ses, — 
ba.se*! on a contract for 2,50 gun mounts atid sights, none of 
which had Ix'cn delivered iK'forc the contract was cniicclled. — 
ha.s Ik-cii taketi to the Supreme Cottrt. where IhiTe may !k' h 
decision next spring. 

Two cases testing powers of llu- war-liruc Fuel Adminis- 
trati(m have also gone to the Supreme Coiu-t from the Court 
of Claims. In one. an ojirralnr had sucls costs that his 
sales at the prices fixed for coal resulted in hisses, I!c asks 
Ihe amount of his loss. In another case, the Fuel Adminis- 
Initioji, after fixing the price higher than the price in a con- 
fpiict iH'hveeii I he ojKTahtr ami a railroad, refus4'<l to let the 
<«[x>ralor s*-!! for more than his <ontract price. He, too, sues 
for the dillercnce. 

The filing of cases in the Court of Claims on account of war 
sitimtions may continue into liH.). It is possible the echoes 



of the war will still }yc heard in 1930, through litigation over 
amounts «lue from the government. 

A Move Toward Tax Decentralization 

TAX DECENTRALIZATION' is getting some recognition 
in the Treiusury Department. I'pon reconuncndalion of 
the Tax Simplificalioti Board the Hureau of Internal Itcvcnne 
is now jkhmning to lest in a tentative way the jilan of giving 
lax|>ayers a chance to have their ca.ses heard mthout i-oniing 
all of the way to Washington. Hearing of conlroverlcd 
points afwiit federal ta.ves, under tin's tentative plan, will be 
made possible at some central points at a distance from 
Washington, and at least nearer the homes of the i>ersons 
concerned. 

Mr. Spencerian, Centenarian 

THE STEEL PEN has had a c-entenary celebration. Its 
production in quantity Ix^gan in liirmingham, England, 
in 1822. 

The f}ionecr manufacturers had a tussle with the quill 
pen. wiiich died hard, exactly as the quill pen presumably 
had no easy task originally in proving its superiority o^-er 
the reed. 

Legislatures and Insurance Premiums 

IXSniAN'CE continu<!s to afford knotty problems for 
legi.statures and courts, Ijouisiana undertook to levy a 
fine ujMJii anyone in the state who obtained insurance with 
tt company not autlmriwd to do business in the stale, and 
was stopped l>y the I'nitcd States Supreme Court. 

ArkjinsjLs tlien tried its hand. It asscssetl .a Missouri 
coqioration dohig business and having pro[K!rty in Arkansas 
with a tax of ^5 jK-r cent of the prcnn"imis it paid to an insurunee 
r<»mpany which was "not admitle<l." The contract of 
insnrrtnce was made in St. Ix>uis, 

In Decemlier the Supreme (^ourt n'marke<l hwonically 
that ,\rkansas has no jniwcr to regulate what a Missouri 
<:orf>oration d(H;s in Missouri, and n-fused to ])ermil the tax 
on the ground it was unconstitutiQuaJ. 

Pull 

F)RCEFl L i)ersonalitics still find that the long road is 
a sure road to the top. Space at the sunnnit of all things 
lias been widely advertised through a succinct copybook 
maxim, now trite and tlireadbare. The way up may be 
hmg or short. The youth of l<j4lay is inclined to glorify any 
short cut, and to exalt "pull" as the sovereign power in 
making the asti'nl. 

I^'t him so-min«lcd turn for safer guidance to the carcf^rs 
of .loliii (1. Shedd. James Simpson, and John McK'itdcy — all 
of Marshall Field & Company, and F. Edson White of Armour 
& Company. On January i at the age of 7;J, Mr. Shedd 
slcj)ped down from the presidencj' of his company for rest. 
Mr. FichI once n-ferred to him as "the greatest ttierchanl in 
the world." He In-gan work for llie c<impan.v when 17 as a 
ijtlO-a-week clerk. He is succeeded by Mr, Simjjson, foriiH'rIy 
vice-j»resident, whose p!a<>e is taken by Mr. McKinley. Mr. 
Simj).s/jn and .Mr. Mckinley entered the business as <»flict' 
l>oys — oflii-e lH)ys extraordinary. Mr. White is slated lo 
direct the far-fltmg activities of the .Vrmour packing interests 
with the retirement of J. Ogden Armour. Mr. White when 
17 got a job on the killing fl(H>r of a Peoria abattoir, Fi\e 
years later he wcnl lo the .\rmour plants in C!iicagi» as an 
ins|wct.or in the car ntutc department. He climbed steadily 
to the recognition now linked with his name. 

In every case, no stage nnigic, no hokum, no triclw, no 
mystery in the success of these men — just hard li<-ks early 
and late, faith in thcm.selves and their fellows, fac-es to tlie 
front, and a strong pull with their hearts in it, the oidy "pull " 
that carries a man or a business forward and ujyward. 
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Government Aids to Business 



The ports of Port- 
New Surreys ^I^'"'- Bos- 

of Some nave been studied 

. ^, ^. n I'V the Board of Engi- 

Atlantic Ports „,,^r, f^, R-y^s md 

Harbors of the War 
Departinetit. The board has presented its 
(indin(is_ with test, maps, and illustrations 
in the first two volumes of a series on ports, 
which will have thirty volumes when 
tomplcte. 

These are the Urst studies of the facilities, 
services, charges, and tralHc conditions at 
the ports of the United States, and upon 
the rail lines radiating from the ports, which 
have ever been made in sufficient detail to 
give a comprehensive view of the physical 
and economic factor* atlectii^ the uliliza- 
tion of American ports. 

The volume, origin, and destination of 
commerce passing through the ports are care- 
fully presented with tabular views, maps and 
charts. Copies of the port studies are avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents. 



A series of industrial 
"Movies" Made "lon'o" pictures designed 
to Tell s'"*^*' the processes 

f'v which American 

Of Business 

available to trade bodies, 
universities, civic organizations, clubs, 
churches and tfaeaiers on .ipplication to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. The films will be loaned free of 
Lharge except that the necessar)- postage be 
paid by the user of the films. 

Industrial organizations cooperated with 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in producing the pic- 
tures. The Government has been at no 
expense whatever in making these films other 
than the salary and incidental expense of the 
single engineer who supenised the production. 
Much of the detail is exhibited through ani- 
mated photography, which livens the action 
while neglecting none of the things essen- 
tial to a complete understanding of the 
subject. 

The preparation of the films is under the 
direction of M. F. Leopold, an er^ineer of 
the Bureau of Mines, now assigned to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
under a cooperative arrangement between the 
two bureaus. 

Chambers of Commerce have been quick 
to make use of the films, and the possibili- 
ties of their exhibition through such channels 
arc suggested by the plan of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce to show some of the 
pictures in nearby towns and cities as a par^ 
of its campaign to acquaint business interests 
with the growth of important American in- 
dustries. The exhibition of the pictures se- 
lected by the Rochester Chamber in the com- 
munities which it plans to reach «-ith the 
films will require two months. 

The films now available are: 

Tfif Story of Coal (j reels). — (Made in co- 
operation with the N'ationat Coal Operators' 
.^H^ociation. ) \ (rip i< made through the mine 
in a mine car, and the viewii on the Mrreen are 
tucti as one vcould observe while riding in the 
car. The method employed iu mining and 
htaMing eoal is depicted, as well as the load- 
inf; of the mine cars, the transportation of the 
coal underground and (he placing of the loaded 



cars on the cage. The unloading of the mine 
cars at the turface, and the sizing and cleaning 
of the coal on the shaker ^creen^ and conveyor 
tables are also shown. 

The Story of Petroleum (+ reels). — This pic- 
ture was made in cooperation with the Sinclair 
Consolidaleil Oil Corpora(ion and shows pros- 
pecting, drilling, operation of wells, transporta- 
tion, refining and distribution. 

The Story of Sulfihur (z reels). — Shows op- 
erations of the Texan Gulf Sulphur Company; 
the sinking of the well and the pumping of 
sulphur is shown in detail. The ioo,ooo-ton 
blocks are broken up by blasting preparatory 
to shipping by rail and water; hading and 
community scenes. 

The Story of Ingot Iron {3 reels), — Shows 
the process from pig iron to roiting-jtlill opera- 
tions at the plants of the American Rolling 
Mill Co. 

Saving Coal iit Home (( reel). — {Made in 
cooperation with Associated Pipe anil Boiler 
Industries.) This picture emphasizes in an 
interesting and popular way the advantages of 
covering domestic healing pipes with insulation. 

The Story of Aibestos (4 reels). — (fis pro- 
duction and manufacture are shown by the 
operations of (he Jnhns-Manville Company,) 

The Story of Rod Drilling (j anil +-reel 
copies). — (Made in cooperation with the Sul- 
livan Machinei^r Company.) This picture 
shows how various types of drills are used 
in various mining operations; reel No. i in 
iron mining; reels Nos. a and 3 in the granite 
industry, and No. 4, in the new 10-mile canal 
at Niagara Falls, which is being constructed by 
the Hydro- Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. 

The Story of Abrasivet (4 reels). — (Made 
in cooperation with the Carborundum Com- 
pany.) Shows the generation of power at Ni- 
agara Falls, Its utilization for the production 
of carborundum (siticide of carbon/ and alox- 
ite (aluminum sesquioiide) and finally the 
numerous interesting and important industrial 
operations that are performed with (he aid of 
(be abrasives thus manufactured. 

Mexifo and tts Oil (4 reels).— It shows the 
early attempts to mine petroleum and the 
present-day operations of the Sinclair Consoli- 
dated Oil Corporation in Mexico, iiKluding 
drilling, storage and transportation by pipe 
line and tank boat. The film is tinted. 

"The Modern Goliath" or The Story of 
Heavy Excavating Marhintry (4 reels). — This 
film shows steam and gasoline operated shovels 
made by the Bucyrus Company with buckets 
var>-ing in size from ty^ to S cubic yards and 
includes rail track, caterpillar, lower and drag- 
line equipment. 

Oxygen, the Wonder Worker {4 reels). — 
Shows the methods of preparing oxygen and 
acetylene and (he remarkahle work done by 
the oxy-acetylene torch in cutting and welding 
the metals. 

The Story of an Eleetrii- Meter (j reels), — 
(Made in cooperation with tbe Sangamon 
Electric Company.) Shows method of manu- 
facture and how it measures our electric 
current. 

The Story of a Watch (3 reels), — Made in 
cooperation with the Illinois Watch Company 
and shows the making of a watch. 

The Story of an Automohiie (5 reels). — Made 
in cooperation with the Studebakcr Corpora- 
tion and shows the making of an automobile. 

The Story of Comf>ressed Air (3 reels). — 
Shows the method of compressing anti the op- 
eration of many machines using compressed 
air as a source of power. 

Water Pander (3 reels). — (Made in coopera- 
tion with the Westinghouse Electric anri Mfg. 
Co.) Shows the method of using the energy 
of falling water in ancient and modern times. 
It makes clear the operation of the turbine 



connected to an electric current generator and 
the transmission of the current at high voltage 
over long distances. 

Traniportation (z reels),— (Made in co- 
operation with the Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co.) Shows methods of transportation, 
beginning with the sledge drawn and pushed 
by slaves to the high-powered electric 
locomotive. 

The Story of a P-Tyfie %-Cylinder Motor Car 
(4 reels), — Made in cooperation with the Cadil- 
lac Motor Car Company, 

The Story of a I'alte-in-Head .Voter filmed 
in cooperation with the Buick Motor Company. 



The "Commercial 
A Business ^ cavelers' Guide to 
Guide to by 

Latin America ^^IJhed t th/ll^S 
, , "H'nt of Commerce, is a 

handy compendium of useful information for 
salesmen in the West Indies, Me.vico and 
Central and South America. This guide is 
presented in two sections, and enntains 734 
pages of text and maps, topether with a larcc 
separate map of South America 

The first part of the book gives space to 
salesmen s ctiuipment, wardrobe, transporta- 
tion detaiK suggestions for procedure on 
arrival at destination, banks and hotels doc- 
uments needed taxes t^d restrictions on 
travelers, health precautions and similar 
subjects. 

The second part contains information for 
canvassmg Latin Arnerica, with comprehen- 
s.ve descriptions of the several countries. 
Fvery city and market of importance is listed 
rl f:'r^'"'" it'' characteristics. 

uh.ch to reach ,t, and .idvice is given for 
thoroughly ascertaining the business possi- 

is dur.bK.'t ^"""^""it)- listed. The guide 
aur.iDi> oouna with stout flexible covers. 
It may he obtained for ,$1.2^ from the 
Superintendent of Docnm^nf. r^J 
P,;„»;^„ on: iVr y,*'*^""i<^nts, CiOvernmcnt 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C, or at any 

Bureau^f ^""P^^'tive offices of th 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 



The Department of 
First Hand Commerce has under- 
Reports of the s"Pplv Amer- 

World's Needs '"porters with cur- 

Ttnt information on 

to huv ^n^riH. ■ • wants 
L^l'^^A^ 'nquiries concerning Amer- 
ican goods are recc ved ar tl,. [\ 
„t ^- " •j-tvivco At tile department 

of Commerce, and informiMrvr. • 

- 1 '"sormation covcrinir thesr 

Bureau" Tf"'p '""^ ^^^-^ ^ffZ 
ot the Bureau of foreign and Domestic 

Commerce throughout the country. LiTtfoJ 
these trade opportunities are prepared for 
the newspapers, and they are released evtrs 
week or the use of .Monday morning P^ers 
to obtain simultaneous publication in alt 
parts_o the country-. Included in these pub 
lished lists are the commodities or articles 
desired abroad, together with the informa' 
tion on file for each item in the branch of- 
fices. To obtain the details it is only neces- 
sary for American manufacturers or export- 
ers to apply to the nearest office of the Bu 
reau, giving the number or numbers of the 
inquiry or inquiries in which they are inter- 
fsted—for example, under Italy might be 
il't? Automobile supplies," which In- 

t^cates that under the number 471. is fild 
the information relating to .■\mcrican automo- 
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bile supplies desired in Italy. The branth 
offices of the Bureau are located at: 

Akrok — ^Chamber of Commerce. 
Atlanta — Chamber of Commerce tiUg. 
Baltimore — Export and Import Board of 
Trade. 

BosiTON — tSot Customhouiie. 

Bridoeport — Manufacturers Assn. 

Ciiattav(mk;a — Southern Ry. System. 

Chicago — 1424 First Nalionat Bank Building. 

CiNciKKATt — Chamber of Commerce. 

Clevklas'u— Chamber of Commerce. 

Columbus, Oiiin — Chamber of Commerce. 
I^L Dallas — Chamber of Commerce. 

1) AVION — Chamber of Ccimmerce. 

lil. Pa.*) — Chamber of Commerce. 

Fort Worth — Chamber of Commerce. 

Indianapolis — Chamber of Commerce. 

Lrjs .'\ ngki.es — Chamber of Commerce. 

Milwaukee — .'\.'>>n. of Commerce. 

Newark, N, J.. — Chamber of Commerce. 
1^. Nkw Orleans — 214 Customhouse. 
I^New York — 734 Customhouse. 
^■Norfolk and Newport News — Hamptoo 
^Boad>, Maritime Exchange. 

Omaha — Chamber of Commerce. 

PENSACOL.t — Chamber of Commerce. 

PHiLADELPHrA — 9a9-9JO Witherspoon Btdg. 

PnrsBUKGH — Chamber of Commerce. 

Portla.vd, Orkc. — Chamber of Commerce. 

IRiCMMOfiu, Va, — Chamber of Commerce. 
Rochester — Chamber of Commerce. 
St, Louis — liio Liberty Central Tru»i Com- 
ny Building. 
Sas Dihco — Chamber of Commerce. 
San Francisco — joS Cusiorohouae. 
Seattle — 515 Lawman Buihling. 
Syracl'se — Chamber of Commerce. 

Persons and org.inizat!ons interested in 
grain exports from the United States may 
now liavr the benefit of official statistics 
on application to the Burciu of Foreign 
and IJomcstic Commerce. Statements to 
show the chief features of the foreign grain 
lr.ide of the United States will be issued 
Weekly to include the j;rain movements at 18 
principal ports — six on the .-Vtl antic coast, 
4 on the Gulf coast, 3 on the Pacific coast, 
and 5 on the Circat Lakes. The weekly 
statements, as well as those for accumulated 
periods, will be available every .Monday. 



conditions, the elimination of much hard 
manual labor, and the avoidance of zinc 
futnes. 



A natural ga<> manual 

Ways of Saving ^n" 
V t I published by the Bu- 

I Waturai ^^^^ Mines under 

the designation of tech- 
nical ^apcr .125, which 
's obtainable from the buperintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. at 10 cents 
* copy. The paper suggests the conservation 
natural gas through its efficient use for 
heating, cooking, .ind illuminating. The im- 
>rtant gas fields arc confined to a few 
ates, the bureau says, and only abotit ll.OOO 
square miles, or less than one-half of i per 
ffnt of the countrv's are.'*, has produced 
natural gas. Companies which supply natural 
Ras, and their customers will find in the 
jnanual pertinent suggestion toward prevent- 
ing waste of gas. 

Savings of $J,0OO,0OO a year ;ui; po-.>ih!e 
the htMn furnace industry, the Bureau 
"f Mines represents, through the complete 
substitution of electric furnaces for oil-fired 
-ind crucible types. The results of the bu- 
reau's investigations ihroughoiit the country 
presented in Bulletin 202. "Electric 
trass Furnace Practice." The Supcrintrn- 
Oent of Documrnts can supply copies of this 
bulletin at cents each. Apart from its 
gnportant place in the conservation of fuels, 
bureau holds that use of the electric fur- 
nace results in cooler and cleaner working 



The quest for new oil lands is still active 
and persistent. Frank Reeves, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, has made a studv of the 
Ranger field in Texas, and his observations 
arc now available to the public in Bulletin 
Part of the area covered bv the re- 
port is und rilled. Mr. Reeves recommends 
drilling at certain places. Three of the in- 
terior "salt domes" in Texas — the Brooks, 
Steen, and Grand Saline — are considered in 
Bulletin 7j6-G. which has also been pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey. This bul- 
letin should prove helpful to an>one interested 
in the production of oil from "salt domes." 



An Official 
Guide to the 
Denver-Salt 



Tile western region 
traversed by the Denver 
& Rio (irandc Rail- 
road has been studied, 
_ measured, mapped and 

Lake Country photographed by the 
Geological Surve>, which 
has now got that interesting country between 
the covers of a book. The route of the rail- 
road links Denver and Salt Lake City, The 
Siuidrbook not onl> describes the scenery along 
the railroad, but it also takes apart the 
physical features and explains their formation. 

There are factful passages on mining — 
mining camps of early days are visualized 
in the brief and forceful histories of Lead- 
ville. Cripple Creek, Central City, George- 
town, Park City and Bingham Canyon. 

The book presents the polity of the Gov- 
ernment in dealing with the grazing problem, 
and with the disposal of merchantabie timber 
from the national forests. Irrigation enter- 
prises have placed in text and maps. This 
guidebook is listed as Bulletin 707. and may 
be obtained for Sr from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 



A reference list of reports published bv 
the Bureau of Mines since the bureau's or- 
ganization in 1910 is now available on appli- 
cation to the bureau's Washington office. 
The results of more than 5.t)0O investiga- 
tions are listed. .Although most of the pa- 
pers- arc highly technical, many relate to mat- 
ters of everyday life and are thoroughly un- 
derstandable to the layman. The list of 37 
pages is indexed by subjects and bv authors. 



Business 
Booklets 
from the 



.^mong the depart- 
ment's recent publica- 
tions which may be 
turned to good account 

_ . bv business interests 

Department ^ , 

of Agriculture j-^, „„j f^„,„, 

Giti C.rmsolri ; Their 
Propertirs and MrthoAi of Testing. Depart- 
ment Bulletin 1036. This bulletin pre*rnt> de- 
ncriptioni of the differcm method* of letting 
crentottn which have been ii»td or »uggc>tee), 
and particularly those now adopted as stand- 
ard' by the varioun associations intereitied in 
fvnnd proervation. and givet a di«cutsion of 
the value nf testing. Price ao cent*. 

Prodiicfrt' Caoffrativr Mitt-OL'Irlhuliitff 
Plant!. Department Biilleiin io<J5. It ilisciis»e» 
the advi«abiliiy of cMablishing cooperative 
milk plants and suggests methods of financing 
and conducting them. Commercial milk pro- 
ducer* should have this bulletin. Price 10 
cents. 

By-/>roduiti jrem CilruJ Frullt. Circular 2j3. 
Way« and means are suggested for converting 
unmarketahie fniit into money. Price 5 cents. 

Farm Lands A*-ailabit for Stttlfment. Farm- 
ers' Bulletin 1271. Thii bulletin it dcnigned to 



point out briefly and to describe the land in 
the United Slates available for settlement, and 
to tell the prospective settler something about 
the conditions he may eipect to meet, the types 
of farming prevailing in the different dis- 
iricts, and ihe agencies to which he may apply 
for information. Free. 

Rrniittff Dairy Farmt. Farmers' Bulletin 
1272. A discussion of the various queMions 
which arise when dairy farms are rented on 
half Khare receipt*, by cash and by crop shares. 
Free. 

T/ie Bulk linndiinii 0/ Grain. Farmers' 
Bulleiia 1290. Discusses the advantage derived 
from handling grain in bulk rather than in 
bags. Prepared with special reference to the 
Pacific coast states. Free. 

Portland Crmrnt Conarte Roadi. Depart- 
meiit Bulletin 1077. The purpose of this bul- 
letin is to supply reliable information on the 
subject of concrete pavements for the use of 
highway engineers and others interested in 
the improvement of public roads. Price 1$ 
cent*. 

Lrgat Phases of Coaf>era)ivf Ajiocialions. 
Department Bulletin 1106. A discussion of the 
legal phases found in the decisions of courtK 
of last resort in this country, relative to co- 
operative asstKiations. The principles applied 
and annoimced in these decisions are presented 
in the bulleliti, together with references to the 
cases cited. Price ij cents. 

Forest Produili l.iihoratory. Issued by the 
United States Forest Service. A brief ac- 
count of the work and aims of the forest prod- 
ucts laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. Price 
ij cents. 



Possibilities from the 

The Last Word = 
in Oil Shale ^"''^"'""^ /«[ Petoleum 
" : . are presented in Bulle- 
Possiblhties tin 2,0. by Martin j. 

Gavin, refinery engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines, which has been 
published by the State of Colorado as part 
of a cooperative agreement with the Bureau 
of Mines for the investigation of oil shales. 
Copies of this bulletin may be obtained by 
addressing the field office of the United States 
Bureau of .Mines, Boulder, Cohirado. The 
most valuable deposits of oil shale itccur in 
Utah, Nevada, .md Wyoming ; great areas 
of black shale occur in some of the eastern 
and middle western states, notably, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky. The beds vary 
greatly in thickness. Laboratory tests have 
produced a maximum of 90 gallons of oil 
from a ton of shale. l*he industry in this 
country is still in the experimental stage, and 
has suffered from the "wildcaiting" of 
promoters. 



Ways of 
Utilizing 
Waste Fuels 



Wastes which may 
be used as fuels in- 
clude sawdust, shav- 
ings, scraps, edgings, 
tanbark, wtM)d-cxtrttct 
chips, paper mill refuse, 
bagasse or spent sugar cane, and city refuse. 
Their important sources and means for their 
utilir.ation have been studied by David M. 
Myers, of the Bureau of .Mines, and the 
results of hi* study are now available in 
the Bureau's Technical Paper 779. Spent 
tanbark for \cars was regarded as one of 
the bugbears of the leather industry; its 
disposal was a .serious problem. Experi- 
ment produced a furnace in which the hark 
could be burned economically — the waste fuel 
was not only rfHcientlc consumed ; it gen- 
erated steam for the plants. Sawdust holds 
interesting commercial possibilities as a 
source of wood alcohol. Inventors are work- 
ing to make paper pulp from sawdust. En- 
couraging progress is reported in the utiliza- 
tion of the other wastes. 
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The Building is going up 
on the spot fonnerly oc- 
cupied by the home of 
Daniel Webster and the 
adjoining home of John 
SlideU, shown on the left 



The photograph below of 
achalkmodelof the build- 
im shows how it will look 
when completed within a 
year 



The New Home of 
American Business 



The Webster home' has been torn 
down and work on the new structure 
is under way. The photograph at the 
bottom was taken on December 2 




Work is progressing rapidly on the new home of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in Washington. This handsome 
building, to cost about $2,500,000, will house the headquarters of 



Oie Chamber. The funds for its construction are bt-uig contributed 
by busmess organizations and business men throughout the coun- 
try. The buddmg will aerve as a national home for businest 
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Pertinent Facts About tKe New Home of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
Sta tes m Wash ingfton 



THE LOCATION is in the heart of Washington, at the corner of Connecticut Avemir 
and H Street, across Lafajette Square from the White House. The site was formerh 
occupied by the old Corcoran home, occupied for a time hy Daniel Webster, and 
by the home of John Slidell. 

The building will be of the classical tj-pc of architecture and will extend four stories 
high. It will front iy6 feet on H Street and 150 feet on Connecticut Avenue. 

The architect is Cass Gilbert of New Yoric, who designed the new Treasury Annex, 
facing another side of Lafayette Square. 

The construction work was begun in November last and the buildint; will be ready 
for occupancy in the spring of 1924. 

The building will be constructed so as to make possible at a later time the addition of a 
fifth or even a sixth story. 

Back of the building, across the open court, there will be an auditorium to accommodate 
850 persons. 

The ground floor will be arranged to admit of library, conference, committee and reception 
rooms for use of members who may have conferences or meetings in Washington. 

The second, third and fourth floors will be office floors, housing the offices of the national 
headquarters in Washington. 

The National Chamber will occupy the entire building; no offices will be rented. 

The building and site will cost $2,500,000. Of this $t, 750.000 will be invested in the 
building and $750,000 in the land. 

Funds for the building and site are largely in hand, having been subscribed by leading 
business men and organizations of the United States. 

The total amount of the building fund was pro-rated among the states, dtic'i :uul tu\< 
of the country. 

The new building has been called a workshop for .American business. It will be a place 
where business men may counsel with each other and with federal authorities on those things 
where cooperation is necessary to sound action. 

It will house a research bureau for American business which will acquaint itself with 
the issues at stake and with industrial conditions prevalent over the world. It will be a place 
where members of organizations, government officials, and business <»rganizations may feel free 
to acquire, without obligation, that information which will illustrate the effect of proposed 
policies upon the economic life of the country. It will l>e a place where meetings in the 
interest of the community or of a state, cir of a trade, may be held with access to a trained 
staff of helpers for the purpose of considering negotiations with the government for the 
things necessary for the well-being of .American bu.sincss. 
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SellingNewYorktoNewYorkers 



T 



["T'S ALL very well for the big chief to 
give us rn-ipi rational talks on turning 
door- If nobs," said the junior salesman, 
"but I'd like to see how much luck he'd 
have if he tackled a cold canvass himse'f for 
about a week." 

And in his inside office the president was 
expounding his views to the salesmanager. 

"The trouble with our salesmen," he stated, 
"is that they're working in a rut. Instead 
of getting out after new customers they'll 
satisfied to take ordtrs from the same old 
circle. If I only had the time I'd like to 
go out and show them what real salesman- 
ship is. Whj, when I was a junior, I ," 

Both the president and the junior salcS' 
man had an opportunity to test out the 
capacit)' of the executive officer as a sales- 
man, in the recent cjunpaign for new mem- 
bers tondiictcd by the .Merchants' Association 
of New York. 

Interesting for a variet>' of reasons, this 
membership drive was particularly notable 
for the fact that it took the leaders of New 
York business out of their offices for four 
consecutive days and transformed them into 
a flying wedge of pavement-pounding 
salesmen. 

Not only did they rise to the occasion, but, 
in addition to acquirinq; a freshened view- 
point on the problems and difficulties of their 
own sales fortes, they managed to extract 
n large measure of enjoyment from the entire 
proceedings. 

When ihe Merchants' Association decided 
that its membership needed expansion, the 
Board of Directors determined to place re- 
sponsibility for results squarely upon the 
members themselves. Accordingly, the mem- 
bers of the board first pledged themselves 
individually to the campaign and then called 
for volunteers. 

At a dozen luncheon meetings attended by 
the executive officers of the business houses 
which compose the association, its needs and 
aims were set forth by the officers and 
directors. 

Executives Turn Salesmea 

"V^OU have appointed us to conduct this 
* org.iniKation for you," was the tenor of 
their appeal, "and we have outlined a program 
of constructive effort which calls for wider 
support than our present membership can 
give. We need additional funds, for neces- 
sary surveys of business and civic problems, 
and we need greater man-power back of the 
association's policies and resolutions. 

"We catift wait to secure this additional 
help through the regular process of the 
Membership Bureau: wc want to put on an 
inten.>iive campaign which will sell at least 
two thousand memberships to the business 
houses of the city \vithin the next two weeks. 

"You are all busy men, but so are we, 
and we will match our rime against yours. 
No one can sell n membership as well as a 
satisfied member. No one can reach the head 
of one business house as quickly as the head 
of another business house. 

"We don't want your star salesman or 
your chief clerk to do this work. We want 
you to volunteer four mornings of next week 
to go out yourselves to sell vour association." 

The response to this appeal, coming from 
such men as William Feltowes Morgan, for 
seven years president of the association; 



By STANLEY J. QVINN 

J. G. White, of the J. G. White Engineering 
Co.; Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
Board of the Irving National Bank; Henry 
IL Towne, of Yale & Towne; Arthur Wil- 
liams, of the N. Y, Edison Co.; Alfred E. 
Marhng, president of Horace S. Ely and 
Co., and William Hamlin Childs, of the 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation, was 
spontaneous and whole-hearted. As a matter 



THERE'S inspiration in this story 
for any commercial organization. 
Some of the biggest mm in the big- 
gest city in the country stopped their 
work and pers<3nally got out to sell 
memberships in the Merchants' Asso- 
ciation. And it was not only the .'As- 
sociation which profited, for these 
volunteer salesmen themselves learned 
a lesson. They went back to their 
own desks with a better understand- 
ing of what their own men in the 
iield bad to face. 

The EorrOR. 



of fact, where only 450 volunteers were 
called for, more than 6so answered the roll 
call on the first morning of the drive and 
these 650 were all active principals in their 
respective concerns. 

Long before the call for volunteers was 
made, the staff of the association, in collabora- 
tion with experts brought in for the occa- 
sion, had mapped out the plan of campaign. 
From the list of New York business houses 
they had culled a selected list of 14,000 
names which bccau.^e of character, standing 
and influence would be desirable additions to 
the assodation. 

This list of 14,000 was then carded and 
grouped according to geographical location. 
On each card was printed the name of the 
firm, the addre.ss, the floor and room number, 
and the name of the individual to be 
approached. 

The volunteer salesmen were divided into 
one hundred and sixty committees of four, 
and in some cases five, men each, and each 
committee was asked to operate as a team 
instead of as individuals. Every morning 
of the drive, the chairmen of the teams were 
handed an envelope containing the cards of 
at least twenty prospects, and those twenty 
were so grouped that they could be called 
on in the space of a single forenoon. 

When the volunteers swarmed into the 
assembly hall on the first morning of the 
drive, they were told that the ground had 
been prepared for them by a series of let- 
ters, previously addressed to the prospects, 
outlining the purposes of the association and 
indicaring the advantages of membership. 

The selling arguments were rehearsed, the 
cards distributed, and then the teams scat- 
tered for the morning's work. 

This work toot them into quarters and 
channels far removed from their accustomed 
routine. The dry-goods merchant found him- 
self making the rounds of the hardware 
trade; the banker climbed the stairs of loft 
buildings to inter\'iew the wholesaler. Not 



one of the volunteer salesmen came through 
the first morning without discovering new 
contacts, meeting new people, and finding 
new suggestions. 

At noon each day the results of each team's 
work were scored on a large blackboard. 

A feature of the luncheons was the vol- 
untary contribution of the theatrical industry. 
On the first day, Barney Bernard and Alex- 
ander Carr, as Potash & Perlmutter, con- 
ducted an elaborate argument as to whether 
the firm would join the Merchants' Associa- 
tion. On the last day Will Rogers, after 
remarkmg that some people belonged to 
everythmg e.'tcept their families, asked his 
auditors to suggest somciiiing for him to 
talk about. 

'•Tell us why they don't put elevators In 
loft buildmgs," called out the pl.iintive voice 
of 3 volunteer salesman who had been can- 
vassing the clothing district. 

Day by day the membership roster climbed, 
and the volunteers quickly changed from 
hesitant executives out on a half-frolic to 
seasoned saSestnen intent only on rolling up 
the largest possible number "of memberships 
to the credit of their teams. This was shown 
by the stories that went round the tables 
after the second day. 

. "y^'-'-j^^ a funny e.^tperience this morn- 
ing, said the chairman of one team. "When 
we sailed into the place, and the office boy went 
back to tell his boss that a cnmmittce from 
the Merchants Assodation wished to see 
him, J saw him turn to the boy and wave 
his hands to the front door. He evidcntlv 
knew what we wanted. 

Getting Down to Real SeUing 
*'CO instead of waiting to be told he wasn't 
^ in, we marched into the office and asked him 
to join. He made the usual e.xcuses; busi- 
ness \vns bad, he belonged to a trade organista- 
tion ; his partner wasn't in, and he was busy. 

However, when we told him that our 
tunc was as valuable as his, and that we 
thought enough of our assodation to give 
up four busmess mornings to it, he swung 
clear around, handed out the cigars, signed 
on the dotted line, .and told us how to get the 
next man on our list." 

;'We had an interesting experience, too," 
said a worker at the same table, "but it 
didn t have quite as satisfactory an ending. 

We called on one man who for various 
insufficient reasons couldn't join, but he told 
us of another man In the same building 
who was entirely eligible. In fact, he vol- 

"".air ^ " over. 

We waited, and went through the same 
performance with the friend, who xvas In- 
tensely sympathetic and interested but 
couldnt quite make up his mind to sl^n. 
When wc got out on the sidewalk wc dis- 
covered that while three of us were arguing 

'^'n- '"^.^f^","^ fii-st man was 

selhng a bill of goods to the fourth member 
of our team. 

One committee chairman, the partner in 
a busmess of national influence and impor- 
tance, marched Into a luncheon meeting with 
3 fist full of signed applications and with 
nre in his eye. 

"I've just finished talking to the smallest 
man in New York," he announced. "He told 
us that he Wijsn't interested in the Mer- 
chants' .■\ssoctatlon. that he didn't bother with 
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public improvement organizations, that his 
own business was all right, and he didn't 
tare whether the city oi New York was 
clean or prosperous so lonij as he made money. 

"I didn't argue with him, or even a:>k 
him how long he would be prosperous if 
t^e city bej^an to ga back. I told him that 
havinj; met him, our committee wouldn't per- 
mit him to join the ass(aiation if be applied. 
J added that we were a bit particular almut 
whom we associated with, and that a man 
with his ideas ouj^ht to live with savages 
instead of in a civilized community." 

As the end of the drive approached, the 
intensity of friendly rivalry imionj; rhr teams 
increased. Many of the teams, by private 
*rranKt'mtnt among themselves, postponed 
the private business they had reserved for 
their afternoons and kep^ at work oti the 
Merchants' Association campaign all day in- 
Head' of confining themselves to the morn- 
"i|s for which they had volunteered. 

They cheered each other when the results,, 
po.iitcd at the luncheon mectinKs, showed 
*nat some hard-working team had scored a 
ifn-sirike, and exchnni^cd helpful selling 
Points with the greatest goodwill in the 
World. But one and all were workinji for 
the honor of emcrgini; from the campaign 
with the largest number of new members 
to their credit. 

This coveted distinction finally went to 
'he team captained bv Bctram J^. Borden, 
M. C. D. Borden & Sons, which set the 
high -Water mark for the drive with a record 
•^f lOi new members. 

A Cold, Haid Canvass 

Y' liT the campaign brought more than new 
* members and new contacts to the te.ims 
'hat tramped hmii street to street and from 
office to «>ffice for tiicsc four hectic days. It 
Rave each man a new conception of the city 
'n which he lived and proved to him that 
the spirit of human kindne.is and helpfulness 
was alive in the fellow-citizens about him. 
This thought was well expressed by George 
W Smith, president of the Royal Typewriter 
Lompanv, who volunteered for the drive. 

"When some of us offered to help in the 
campaign," he said, "we a.<isumed that all 
We were supposed to do was to visit a 
few of our friends, explain the merits of 
the association and turn in the sinned 
•■applications. 

'The fact that we were handed the names 
prospects we had never met, and told 
go after them, put an entirely difJerent 
'^niplcxion on the matter. This meant a 
cold, hard canvass to sell an intangible in- 
terest in the public welfare to complete 
strangers, many of whom didn't know 
wn«ther the Merchants' Association was a 
("onibination in restraint of trade or an ex- 
• use for staying out late at night. 

'I-ilce many other New Yorkers who 
^tarted in a smaller community, 1 felt that 
feeling of local pride that exists in places 
'here everyone knows his neighbor didn't 
jst in New York. One of the great diflS- 
culties they're having in making a rcpublii" 
<^nt of China is to convince the Chinaman 
that the country belongs to him and not to 
'be imprrial family. China is too large for 
'be individual to conceive that he has a 
proprietary interest in it. In the same nian- 
"Yf average New Yorker absolves him- 
l''^'f from assuming responsibilitv for what 
"»Ppens to the city, and figures himself as 
""'y one out of six million who will be 
•^ted for by Providence or the newspapers 
"^,}^ police. 
.^«P down, of course, he has a quiet 

^"lat can prod ore a Wool worth Bui Ming or 



lead the country in a Liberty Loan. But 
he isn't at all sure that the rest of the six 
million have the same pride in the city's 
progress and dignity. 

"The greater thing that came out of the 
jVlerchants' A-Ssociation drive, in my opinion, 
was the liberal education along these lines 
that it gave to the men who participated. 

"They were thrown each day into a differ- 
ent cross-section of the city's business life. 
They rubbed elbows with men of various 
trades and occupations. And they discovered 
that these other men weren't particularly 
interested in the direct advantages that would 
come to them from membership in the asso- 
ciation, but that they were intensely inter- 
ested in what the association could do for 
the cit)'. 

"The workers learned that it didn't pay to 
talk much about the information and statis- 
tics which the association could supply for 
each industry, but they found an immediate 



response when they spoke of what the asso- 
ciation was doing and could do to make New 
York a deaner citj, a better city, a city with 
better schools, better streets, and better 
government. 

"In other words, they learned that pride 
in the old home town was as strong in 
New York as it is in the cross-roads vil- 
lage, and that ideals and the desire for bet- 
ter things are the same on Broadway as 
they arc on Main Street. 

"That comforting conclusion was alone 
worth all the time and energy that was de- 
voted to the campaign." 

A final word should be added for the 
benefit of the junior salesman. The Mer- 
chants' Association asked its volunteers to 
produce 2,000 members. And as a result of 
their efforts the big chiefs turned in 2,036 
signed applications from their fellow-busi- 
ness men of New York. 



Plans for Rome Meeting 



B' 



(ELIEVING that the time has now- 
come when business men should assert 
the right, based upon their knowledge 
and experience and their interest, to come 
forward and state in no uncertain terms 
that the vital problems now so seriously dis- 
turbing the peace and prosperity of the world 
shall be settled upon sound economic prin- 
ciples—principles which will promote the 
peace and welfare of mankind rather than 
primarily the popularity of individuals or 
political parties — leading business men 
throughout the world will meet at Rome for 
the purpose of discussing frankly and seriously 
some of the most pressing issues." 

The above quotation, from A. C, Bedford, 
tells the real purpose of the second meering 
of the International Chamber of Commerce 
at Rome, Italy, March 18 to 25. The quota- 
tion is from the foreword of a tentative 
program for the meeting. 

The program is divided into three general 
subjects: Finance, Industry and Trade, and 
Transportation, Under finance there will be 
discussed the following questions: 

Financial Measures Necessary for the 
Restoration of International Trade. 
Reparations. 
Inter- Allied Debts. 
Bills of Exchange. 
Double Taxation, 

Topics to be taken up under the general 
subject of Industry and Trade, arc: 

Equitable Treatment of Trade as Regards 
Customs Formalities and Analogous 
Questions. 

Measures to Prevent New Import Duties 
Introduced by the Different Governments 
from Affecting CJoods Shipped or Contracted 
for Before the Date of Application of Such 
Duties. 

Remov.Tl of Export Taxes on Raw 

.Materials. 

Protection of Industrial Property — Unfair 
Competition. 

International Commercial Arbitration. 

Uniform International Trade Statistics. 

Difficulties in the way of international 
transportation will be discussed from three 
angles : 

National Restrictions on Maritime Trans- 
port.ition. 

Coordination of the Air Services of the 
Different Countries and Facilities for Inter- 
national Communications to he Established. 

International Railway Communications. 

The American delegates will depart from 
New York on the steamship tlaronia for a 



cruise of the .Mediterranean Sea. The fol- 
lowing ports and cities, etc., will be visited: 
Funchal, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Monaco, Genoa, Naples (first call), Athens, 
Constantinople, Alexandria. Cairo, Haifa, 
Jerusalem, Dead Sea, River Jordan, Jericho, 
Bethlehem, .Naples (second call), arriving in 
Rome on Saturday, March 17, 1923, 

Sanirday, Marrh 17. — The Board of Di- 
rectors of the International Chamber will 
meet in Rome. The (Jrgani/.ation Committee 
will meet in Rome to draft proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution, which will be voted 
upon at the general session, Thursday 
afternoon. March 22. 

Sunday, March 18. — The formal opening 
of the Congress will take place in the 
afternoon. 

1. Addresses of Welcome by the President 
of the Congress and (jovernnient representa- 
tives, 

2. Response by the President of the Inter- 
national Chamber. 

J. Report of (he Board of Directors on the 
Chamber's activities. 

Maiuiay to Saturday, March 19-24. — The 
program will be divided into General Session.^ 
and Group Committee .Meetings, beginning 
on Monday, March 19, and continuing 
throughout the week. The topics for discus- 
sion will be grouped under three main heads: 
Finance, Industry and Trade, Transportation. 

Group committee meetings will be held 
morning and afternoon on Xlonday, March 

19, Wednesday'. March 21. and Friday, 
March 23. CJeneral sessions will be held 
morning and afternoon on Tuesday, March 

20, Thursday, .March 22, and Saturday, 
March 24. 

The Resolutions Committee will meet on 
the day preceding each general session to con- 
sider the resolutions from the group com- 
mittee meetings. l"he debate on the resolu- 
tions and work of the group committees will 
take place at the general sessions. 

All delegates will be permitted to take 
part in the deliberations of the group com- 
mittee meetings and to participate in the 
discussions at the general sessions. 

In order to prepare for each group com- 
mittee meeting and each general session the 
respective national committees will meet at 5 
o'clock each morning. 

The committees that have been at work 
during the past year on resolutions passed al 
the first general meeting (London) wilt havf 
opportunity to repcjrt at the appropriate grouf 
committee meeting in Rome. 
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Along the Side Roads of Industry 



With RICHARD SPILLANE 



No vehicle devised 

The Auto the 

_ . ^ such wide use in so 

Transportation ^^ort a time as the auto- 
of Democracy oiobWe. There are ap- 
proximately ro,2So,000 
motor cars and 1,250,000 motor trucks in the 
United States, Some authorities say the 
point of saturation is 1 7,000,000. You .would 
think, from the congestion on city street 
and country highway in summer time, the 
i-stimatc of saturation point is too high. 

The person afoot has to watch his step. 
Even then casualties are many. Traffic 
problems become more perplexing year by 
year. 

One thing for which Henr>' Ford does 
not get credit is that, but for him, there 
probably would be vigorous opposition to 
the automobile and it would know many 
restrictions. If it were the vehicle solely of 
the rich or well-to-do, a class consciousness 
would have been aroused. But nearly half 
the automobiles are Fords, and no longer 
can it be said truthfully that 

"The rich they ride in chaises." 

The vast majority of the l-'ords are owned 
by wage workers or persons of modest in- 
come. The democracy of the automobile 
gives to it an immunitj' it otherwise might 
not command. 

Of course if there were no Fords there 
would not be such a crowding of the high- 
ways, at least as yet, but the fact remains 
that it is because of the Ford and ears of 
relatively small cost that the automobile 
today has privileges, if not rights, that other- 
wise might be challenged, if not curtailed. 

It is the vehicle of all the people as no 
Other vehicle has been. And if it were used 
throughout the world to the degree it is in 
America, the total of passenger cars would 
be 184,250,000, 

World recovery means as much for the 
automobile people as those of any industry 
in America. It is not improbable that the 
next twenty or thirty years will sec the 
foreign field almost as big for the car 
makers as the domestic is now. 

Who, twenty-five years ago. when the auto- 
mobile was introduced, would believe that 
more than 10,000,000 passenger vehicles 
would be in use in this country today and 
about 5,000,000 of them by wage earners or 
salaried men and farmers? 

Thus far the industry has had a tendency to 
prove its most sanguine prophets conservative, 

* * * 

In Great Britain 
A Record action by the courts is 
J expeditious whether the 

•'j case be a civil one or 

Dodger criminal. In the United 

States the law's delays 
have tended to bring law into contempt, 
delay if not defeat justice, and helped to cause 
organizations like the Ku Klux Klan. 

Here is a case that warrants attention: 
The Atlantic National Bank of Providence 
failed in April, 1913. Henry E. DcKay, a 
broker, was accused of aiding and abetting 
in the misapplication of Its funds. In Janu- 
ary, 191 S, twent>--two months after the hank 
failure, he was convicted and sentenced to 
five vears' Imprisonment. He appealed, but 



No "Can't 
Afford It" 
In Syrian 



his conviction was sustained. He took the 
case up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and now it upholds the verdict and, 
nine years and eight tnonths after the bank 
failure and eight years after he was found 
guilty he must go to jail, that is, unless 
his lawj'ers can find some way to delay the 
case further. 

There is a classic instance in a civil case in 
New York. A property owner sued the 
Elevated Railroad for damages. After the 
case had been fought for eighteen years the 
Court of Appeals, the highest tribunal In the 
state, sent it back to the court of original 
jurisdiction to be tried all over again- 
# * ♦ 

Salloum Mokarzel, 
editor of the Syrian 
American Alagat'tnf, 
says there is no such 
term as "I can't afford 
it" in the Near East. 
To illustrate it he tells this story. Toward 
the close of the World War one of^ the 
fellaheen of the Nile Valley came to Cairo 
with his crop of long staple cotton. He got 
a fabulous price for it, for cotton was at the 
highest since the Civil War. He was bare- 
foot and ragged. The more than $4,000 he 
received vvas sufficient to make him com- 
paratively independent for life but he cr.ived 
an automobile and he paid $4,000 for a sec- 
ond-hand car of a very expensive make. 
^ * * 

A man of Wall Street 

TT.n.j who, twenty odd years 

Ifilm nnn ^^3,ooo,- 
$13,000,000 f(,„, yea^s 

Paid It All later, paid every cent of 
his personal obligation 
in that failure, had all his employes as his 
guests at luncheon Christmas Eve. 

The luncheon was given in a very old 
building in Water Street near Wall over 
the headquarters of a large mercantile con- 
cern and now a delightfully quaint restaurant. 

It was in that old building that the man of 
Wall Street had his first employment and 
earned his first dollar. His Job was pasting 
labels on tobacco sacks— sacks that contained 
the smoking tobacco now widely known as 
Bull Durham. 

The man who gave the luncheon was 
Theodore H. Price. 



Sentiment plays a larger part in business 
than the average person knows. One of the 
great soap-making concerns of ."Vmericn was 
founded nearly a century ago. It still is con- 
trolled by descendants of the founder, and 
among its treasures are the little vat In which 
the fats were boiled in the early days and the 
account books of long ago. 

It was the custom of the founder to have 
his wife and children sit with him once a 
week to discuss business progress. 

He and his family were lovers of coffee 
and, while they held council, they sipped 
cof?ee. 

Until comparatively recent time it was the 
rule, when the officers of the company, the 
male descendants of the founder and the 
department heads met in conference, to 
serve coffee .as soon as alt were seated. 



Possibly it still is done. If it isn't, it 
should be. 

» * * 

What a shock it 
The Men the "'''"''^ « Sir Walter 
World Lis- l',\^<^ these 

tpn-i Tn ^"^ Walter who 

tens io Pageantry, or 

D -J .^T ■ I 3-°"^" -"^loote, of whom 

Byron_ said. Littk Tommy dcarlv loves a 
Uird. Kings an^ prmccs dls.ippear from 
the scene today and we think little of it. 
Nicholas, Czar of the Russias. with all 
his family, massacred and the incident almost 
forgotten. The Sultan of Turkev, head ot 
the Mohammedan world, exiled one dav and 
scarcely a ripple on the tide of events made 
by it. Princes and potentates flocking 
America and ri:celving not a hundredth part 
of the attention given to Georges Carpentier 
when he came here for his bout with lack 
Derapsey. 

The former Kaiser, whose cverv expression 
was a matter of world importance ten vears 
or less ago. writes his memoirs and the public 
doesn't show even ordinary curiosity about 
them. 

What a change f rr t, the time when much 
of the htcrature, .1 the fairv tale was 
made up of kings trnd queens and princes 

The vievvs of Mr. Gary of the United 
States Steel Corporation eomm,ind more at- 
tention today than those of any king or 
potentate. ^ 

Mussolini bobs up almost over night in 
Italy with more power than the kine 
^ Mustapha Pasha, a soldier of Jewish blood 
is ruler of Turkey in Europe and Asia 

A little Welshman, tht most povverful 
figure in the British Empvre in the World 
War and succeeded as prime minister bv a 
Scotch Ironmonger. 

Clemenccau, a doctor who turned states 
man, savior of France in the hour of her 
greatest peril. 

There's no material in this for those who 
would weave their tales about the king and 
princes and the silken court. 

The glamour has gone.' The world is 
concerned today with the doings of men 

."J'"f^"''J P^'"?^- A thing some 
ancient Greeks drenmt has come to pass 
Democracy rules. If ,he voice of the people 
IS the voice of God now it should hi 0 
expression. 



Sam Houston oner 
The Ingratitude "^"^ a pnrticularK 
of Soviet f'^'f individual that he 

Republic !;' ""^il"'t« "t 

f the <i,)g except graiifudc. 

k I L L- , Houston should 

have known the high priests of the Soviet 
system. The American R.lief Associadon 
has been feeding io,0(x).(x)o or more men 
ivomen and children of the famine distr"c ts 
of Russia. ""iiitis 

Trotzky's officlnl recognition of this work 
has been in the giving to the press of Moscow 
and Petrograd a stor, that .he assoclat n 
men are grafters because a few of t" 
thoughtless among them bought skins of fur- 
bearing animals for friends in the United 
States and tised the association mail bags in 
shipping them out of Russia, 
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The Improvement in Business Still Holds and is 

Consolidating its Gains 

By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 



BUSINRSS activity in all phases of industrial life was most 
notalile during the past month despite the scauina! slow- 
ing up which succeeds the holiday trade, and the annual 
calling in of travelling salesmen to headijuarters to get new 
instructions and inspiration. 

The Leather business is a 
ffcod instance of the prevail- 
ing situation, somewhat lower 
nnces a short time ago in 
hides and skins paved the 
way for increased demand, 
and for larger output in fabri- 
cated materials, especially 
shoos. 



Business Conditions, January IS, 1923 

THE DOUGLAS MAP sbows at a glance the general 
conditions of the country. Light areas indicate good 
crops, industrial activity, and "high pressure" buying 
markets. In the Mack areas these conditions are lacking. 
The shaded areas are half way. 

In studying (he map it ahould always be borne in mind 
that only actual conditions are shown; prospects ar« not 
indicated. 



upon those mental exercises of statisticians as to when the 
saturatior point will lie readied. Then, too, the railroads arc 
placing comparatively large orders for materials arid equipment, 
and already locomotives and cars arc coming out of the shtjps 

in slowly increasing numhers. 

This, in time, will dispose of 
that little fiction, which 
passed current for a time 
among a few, that continued 
lack of transportation would 
result in shortage of goods, 
which in rum would cause an 
era of rising prices attended 
hy much immediate prosper- 
ity. This delusiim 
has about run its 
course. So much 
so, in fact, that 




GOOD 



Cotton Textiles too, 
after a period of uncer- 
tainty, now know where rhcy 
"are at," with the mills well sold up 
and domestic spinners' takings running 
about (100,000 hales more in the last five 
months of I921 than for the same period of the pre- 
vious year. These excess takings, however, were all_ 
hy the Southern mills, as labor and legislative regulations 
and restrictions in New Kngland are of such a nature that some 
of the large corporations there are contemplating making 
further ailditions in the Southern states. J'"or it unfortunately 
happens that killing the gotise that lays the golden egg always 
has the same dci-tructivc efFect, whether prnmptcd by humani- 
tarian motives, or instigated hv blind political and economic 
f..lly. 

Cotton exports do not present so encouraging a picture, as 
they fell off about joo.ooo hales during the last five months ot 
It);; ctjmparod with the similar period of 19:1. because economic 
and other conditions in Kuropc continue to be as the troubled 
sea which knows no rest. 

Inm and steel manufacturing are busy, though the keen edge 
is off demand, and prices have reccdeti somewhat, since bu vers 
in general were sufficiently posted on pnxiuction possibilities 
anil likclihiMxIs to play a waiting game. The metal industry, 
however, has an encouraging prospect in the months ahead, for 
automobile makers have an ambitious program outlined for 
this year. They are evidently banking more ufvin human 
nature, and the increased purchasing power of the many than 



POOR 



one o( the most interesting and signifi. cant trends 

of th<night in the jiast thirty days is that towards conservatism 
and caution in advancing piices, and the further realization 
that it is a buyer's market, and that the ciinsumer is suspicious 
of higher figures for commodities, and still has to be shown. 

Mining activity in copper, zinc and lead is well sustained and 
prices arc correspondingly firm. 

Crude oil continues to accumulate, an«l those who risk aught 
ut>on the prospects of what may happen in this line must have 
stout hearts. Drilling and prospecting are at low ebb save in a 
tew fields, which means quiet ti.mcs in places where only pump- 
ing goes on. 

Building and ccnstructian arc at an unusual rate for this 
season of the year, with the expectation of much greater volume 
when -spring opens. Brick, lumber and all building material 
share in the general activitv; lumlier output being of widespread 
local lietiefit to many sections and many states, frtmi the vast 
>ellow pine belt in the South to the still vaster forests of douglas 
firs in the far Northwest, and on the Pacific Sloj>c. Two im- 
portant adjuncts of building, paint and furniture, are ni t only 
well employed but look forward to even greater business during 
the coming months. 

The cnitrc Cotton Belt ha.s taken on new life and hope because 
of continued high prices of the great staple. Farm implements 
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Below is a. chart prepared to go with a recent report of the 
Committee on Statistics and Standards of the National Chamber, 
of which Mr. Douglas is chairman. It's a composite index of 
production and physical mOTement of manufactured products and 
certain basic raw materials other than foodstuffs. In a sense 
it's a sort of a one-line history of American business for the past 
22 years. It's uiterestinK to note that the depression that began 
in late 1920 and came to its low mark in the middle of 1921 was 
the lowest in that period, lower than those of 1903-04 and 1907-OS. 

In April, 1922, we published an article on charting ahead a 
big business in which we showed a similar index line and how at 
the beginning of 1921 it had been projected for 1921-1924 in- 
clusive. At the right is the projection we then printed. It may 
be of interest to compare the two after a year has passed, though 
it would be unsafe to accept the line for 1923 as a guide to the 
current year, for such projections call for frequent revisions and 
are not intended as prophetic. 
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are being bought in mucK increased pctcsntage 
over a year ago, debtr ire heing settled, ana 
prepurations inade for a large acreage of cotton 
this spring. 

There will probably not be so much garden 
truck raised as last year, as much of rhc late 
maturing vegetable acreage found a glutted 
market at ruinous prices. The production of 
early vegetables ebbs and flows in volume 
each season largely m accordance with the 
tina.-icial results of the previous rear. 

In truck gardening, cooperative marketing 
is usually the best methtxi of success, and this 
plan promises to have extensive tnal this 
coming season in practically all the cash crops 
of the South. It is being employed more and 
more in the cotton producing districts, and 
has taken firm hold in the tobacco sections 
of the Central South and the Atlantic Sea- 
board. .At this writing .innouncement is 
ade of the di-^tributton of between four and 
;Six million dollars to the growers of burley 
tob.icco in Kentucky from the sale of their 
1 91 1 tobacco crop. 
Raisers of sheep in the F.ir West and South- 
est find the high price of wool the bright spot 
in their sections, though is it not so well with 
iCattle whifh are far away from the principal 
markets with consequent low prices. Wool is 
a striking example of how the price of an 
urtiele cati be doubled in twelve months 
because of increased demand, also a protec- 
tive tariff, and thii» convert a losing business 
into a profitable venture. 

While wheat and corn have fluctuated much 
on rumors, and lone selling, on shorts running 
caver, and all other methods of speculation 
hat bear small relation to the actual facts of 
the situation, their prices are still on the up- 



grade and liable tc go higher if rain or snow be 
not had soon in the great stretch of winter 



le tc go 
in the 

wheat territory fmm the Texas Panhandle to 



the central part of Nebraska. For the grow- 
ing plant there is in a critical condition at 
this writing fnim lack of moisture and from 
exjwsure to the winter's cold. 

Prices of corn are well maintained, as are 
those of hogs, notwithstanding an .abundance 
of beth. So matters continue very cheerful 
in the Central VVcst, even though the dairy 
business, which is one cf great local impor- 
tance, iii getting unsatisfactory prices for mi!k 
in many sections. 

There is much in public print at pre.scnt as 
to how much better off the farmer is because 
of index numbers which tell of steadily rising 
price.s of farm products. Much of this is most 
misleading, for the best that can be said of 
most index numbers is that they are sometimes 
approximately correct, and you can never be 
sure of that unless you knrjw how they were 
constructed and by whom. To get their real 
meaning and application they have to be 
analyzed into their original factors according 
to localities. 

Cotton, for instance, forms a very lar^e 
part of the advance in prices of farm products 
and applies only to certain sections of the 
South. 

Then, too, the price of c.-sttle in W&itern 
Mont.'ina is one thing and that of cattle in 
Iowa a far iliffcrent matter a,": related to its 
effect upon the farming community in each 
state and section. 

So likewise, between the price of Irish po- 
tatoes in Aroostfjok county, Maine, and those 
in Lake county in northern Illinois, there is a 
great gulf fixed. In the former ease it means 
ruin and debt for every grower, and in the lat- 
ter instance it is a source of revenue. So at- 
tempting to average farm prices under the 
present conditions is mostly theory and fool- 
ishness. 

In ail agricultural sections on the accom- 
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panyin^ map you will get the true conception 
of farming conditions from the revealing 



shadings. 
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Shermanized Bill Boards 



ILL BOARDS are local .iffairs but thev 
_ may have their part in a restraint upon 
interstate^ commerce. This was the decision 
of the Umtcd States Supreme Court on 
January 3. ' 

Concerns which prepare posters and cause 
them to be displayed on hill boards broufbr 
actmn against the Associated Bill Posterl 
asking for treble damages under the Sh,^, 
man Act. The bill posters took the posit.V," 
that, even if the plaintiffs proved evervtk 
they aUeged, there could be no ri^^l''^^ 
there was no interstate commerce w'tl 
things in this state the case came before th ' 
Supreme Court. In other words, the quest on 
was whether or not, ,f the plaintiffs „roved 
everythmg they averred, they could hive 
damages. 

The allegations were that the associit 
was composed of one bill poster in a . , 
that these bill posters were bo.nd unl\TZ 
up posters for concerns which gave bi • 
to nonmembers, that prices for K.'il 
were fixed, and that producer/,,/ 
were coerced to refuse to supply 
that patronized independent bill nLt'L"""''"'' 

The court held that, if this J-?'- . 
state of facts, there could he rec(,„Z , 
the Sherman Act. In its view th I"'' 
tion would nationwide, ' hT ■'""''Jna- 

would be bound to pursue a course 77^^' 
ness which was designed to int,.,f 
the free flow of interstate ,ZZ7Z """'Ij 
there would be a purpose to obtain 
oly by restricting commerce in ""^nop- 
channels dictated by the confederal * 
demand noncompetitive prices. ' 
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YES — the first drop of a forger's 
ink remover brings out the lurking 
"VOIDS" — cancels the check auto- 
matically — saves you from fraud. 



PROTOD-Greenbac 

Forgery 'Proof Checks and Drafts 



Always Green on the back. Choice of 
colors for the face. Printed or lithographed 
to your specifications- 
Insurance Policy for $10,000 

Insurance against alteration of name, 
date, number, or amount as well as forgery 
by duplication. In eight years of issuing 
insurance policies with our machines and 
checks, either in combination or separately, 
there has never been a loss due to any failure 
of the system — not a single valid claim ever 
reported. The Protectograph System is com- 
plete prevention. 

Todd Protectograph Co., Inc. 

(Established 1899) 
1174 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Also makers of STAR ADDING MACHINE 



Protectograph Check W'riter indelibly 
protects the amount by "shredding" 
through the fibre of the check, a line 
in two colors like Xhh: 

EXACTLY SEVEf^ DOLLARS NQ CENTS 





Send this coupon with business 
letterhead, for lurgery exhibits 
and PROTOD-Greenbac 
samples showing the 
"VOIDS." 
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From Grasshopper to Man 



By JAMES B. MORROW 

"^TOCTURNAL moths and diurnal but- ing wrought zealously a.nd honoraKly through 



l\J it'rUie.'. Then birds, including quails, 
^ meadow-larks and prairie chitkens. 
Then miscellaneous insects, especially grass- 
hoppers. Then animals, wild and tamr. 
And, at last, men themselves. The habits 
of all, the instincts of all, the needs of all 
and, in som^ cases, their anatomy and 
appetites. 

So, stage by stage, from boyhood to man- 
hood, Vernon Kellojjg became a brilliant /.o- 
ologist. Fields, swamps and forests were 
his laboratories. Now, however, he is in- 
doors mostly, and human beings, their food, 
clothing, shelter, education and general well- 
being, engage his genius and enthusiasm. 
There is no sin against congruity when a 
zoologist turns from beehives and ant-hills 
10 mankind collectively. 

One law in common to all living things — 
to trees, to beetles and to men. A law with 
two grand and inviolate sections. First, sus- 
tenance. Next, reproduction. Sustenance 
«ras once a tragic matter in Kansas, where, 
at Emporia, Vernon Kellogg was born. 
Tragic to farmers, whose crops were de- 

Ivoured by grasshoppers; tragic to villagers, 
whose food came from the fenced-in and 
open prairies. Thus the first of Vernon Ket- 
logg's twenty-odd books bore the title: 
"Common Injurious Insects of Kansas," 
Elderly men, and younger ones, possibly, 
whose purpose in youth it was to be lawyers 
and statesmen and to address juries and 
assemblies of their fcilow-citizens, m.iy re- 
member, having marked the roarjtin as they 
read, that Cicero's "Oratory and Oiators" 
notes the "alliance and affinity that connect 
al! the liberal arts and sciences." 

2Joology, moreover, as defined by an emi- 
nent master of the English l.mguage, is "the 
science of anini.ils; the natural history of 
the animal kingdom; the body of fact and 
doctrine derived from the scientific stody 
of that scries of organisms whose highest 
term is man." 

Canons authorizing and impulse constrain- 
ing, Vernon Kellogfi. in his growth profes- 
sionally, found post eventually on what 
what might he called the ramparts of hu- 
manity. Winged creatures and furred crea- 
tions are still. of interest, hut human beings, 
old and young and of both sexes, 
nosv arc the subjects of his toil, 
inquiry and philosophy. Chiefly, of 
course, those human beings who in- 
habit the United States. 

Therefore he is fokind at the head, 
executively, of rhe greatest body of 
scientists, here or elsewhere, ever 
brought together for patriotic and 
benevolent purposes: the .N'ation.iJ 
Res-earch Council, whose focal cit\- 
is W.ishington, "Benevolent," .is 
just used, is descriptive, technically, 
of prosperity and happiness. There 
can he no prosperit)- and little happiness 
when there is an absence of profits and 
wages. The statement might be limited, 
even, to profits, because where there are no 
profits there can be no wages, except un- 
certainty industrially or commercially. All of 
which is A platitude that is contradicted and 
ridiculed by many who are seeking for votes 
and yearning for mention In the newspapers. 

Peace being the portion of this nation at 
present, the National Research Council (hav- 



the World War) is now engaged in promot- 
ing the business prosperity of this nation. It 
is, bluntly, a bread and butter organization. 
The members, however, will wince at that 
definition. They say that they are engaged 
in the realm of pure science, meaning the 
discovery of facts and principles. .Applied 
science is the practical us? of pure science, of 
the discovered facts and principles. 

A professor at a university, or an in- 




Insects engaged him first, but he's found lime to write 
(under a pseudonym), ethnology and a life of Hoover 
and constant friend he is 



dividual, unconnected, through the love of 
investigation and experiment, improves an 
electric lamp by learning something that w.is 
unknown before. This man is stvled a funda- 
mental scientist, a pure scienti.st. His dis- 
covery is employed in a factory ; that is 
applied science. And the rewards in most 
cases go to the owner of the factory, un- 
less the discoverer or inventor is some such 
materialist as Thomas A. Edison. 

Writing out what has been translated into 



English as the "Memorable Thoughts of 
Socrates," Xenophon, his disciple, saj-s that 
the Greek philosopher "advised against 
amusing one's self with the vain curiosities 
of science and never to go beyond what is 
useful." Such, in tile main, is the dogms 
of American science today. The wisdom of 
Socrates could appropriately be cut into a 
stone of the beautiful temple which the Na- 
tional Research Council has under way in 
the cicv of Washingttm. 

It was in 186+ that Congress voted a 
charter, signed by Abraham Lincoln, to the 
Njitional Academy of Sciences, which, on 
being organized, was the first mobilization 
of American scientific men fur work in war. 
The .National Research Council, established 
six years ago, is an offshoot of that ancient 
and sti!l-e.xistenc academy. Through it, 
American scientists, for the second time in 
history, enlisted in a body under the flag 
of their country. What they did, in con- 
junction with army and navy officers and 
other government engineers, chemists and so 
on, h:(s no pUcc in this article. They matched 
their wits, inventions, knowledge and skill 
with German science, until then one of the 
secrets of civilization, and would have blown 
Berlin into frjigments and suffocated every 
Gcrm.tn army, whether in trenches or afoot, 
had the World War lasted six months longer. 

Brought together for war, 
American scientists have since 
stood together for the 
works of peace. Business 
men, engaged in great en- 
terprises, have united 
with them. Representa- 
tives of seventy-seven 
scientific and technical so- 
cieties are members of 
what properly can be 
called the staff of the 
Xation.ii Research Coun- 
cil. With them, or co- 
operating with the m, are 
professors from Prince- 
ton. H.irvard. Yale, Cor- 
nell, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, the .Vlassachu- 
•setts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the California In- 
stitute of Technolog\, 
.Vonhwcstern Universitv 
and ihe Universities „ 
Chicago, Illinois, Califoi 
ma, Wisconsin, .Vlissouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota and 
other stau-s. The names 
ot the officers and roin- 
mitteemcn f„„y 
printed pamphlet-sized 
pages. This is the or- 
ganization of which Ver- 
non Kellogg is the per- 
m.went secretary and the 
ever-present and active manager 

In « v^'°rd its object is the promotion of 
he puhhc welfare. In many w.iys. p.^icu- 
larly by stimuhitjng research in the mith,- 
matical, physical and biological sciences' and 
the application of these sciences to enri- 
neerrng. agrKutture, medicine and other use- 
ful arts. No utilitarian platform could be 
larger or more impressive. 

There !_> nothing, indeed, except, perhan. 
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books on ail 
whose close 



party politics and theologi-, in ^vhkh 
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Where building proved cheaper 

than renting 



HE new building of the Oak Park 
Trust and Savinj^s Bank, Oak Park, 
Illinois, provides a hankini; room 64 feet 
wide and i l 5 feet lon^ ; a large sale de- 
posit department in the hascmcnt, a mez- 
zanine rioor of rentable offices; and a 
third riour especially arranged for doctors 
and dentists. Owing to the revenue re- 
ceived from the ofhces, the investment 
and maintenance cost of the i 2,000 square 
feet of rtoor space oc- 
cupied l)y the hank will 
total per year So</o less 
than the rental rate for 
equal facilities in the 
vicinity. 

These facts were de- 
veloped by the invest- 
ment study which is a 
part of the preliminary 
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service furnished by Hoggson Brothers 
for every building project. This building 
was proposed not only because ot its archi- 
tectural beauty, nor solely because of the 
convenient arrangement of banking quar- 
ters, but fundamentally because these two 
features had been combined in a design 
which would be a sound business propo- 
sition for the bank. 

A booklet which contains two com- 
plete examples of our 
standard preliniinary ser- 
vice will be mailed up- 
on request to those who 
are interested in the de- 
sign and construction of 
bank buildings, office 
buildings, or alterations 
to cither type of struc- 
ture. 



HOGGSON BROTHERS 

Architectural I^esigfi afid Uuilding Construction 
HANK BUILDINGS • OFFICF BlMLniN(iS 
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Council is unconcerned. It is working to- 
day on problems as wide apart as niafarooi 
and child welfare, as highways and the pres- 
sure phenomena inside the earth, as thunder 
storms and the heat treatm4'nt of carbon 
steel, as baking and quicksands, as cotton 
and cnedical plants, as wool and schools, as 
tanning and glifA, as forestr)' mrd pulverizing 
processes, as sewage and pastures, .is welding 
and fruits and as food and "the fatigue of 
metals," notably steel. 

The Council has no Inrge operating 1,-ibora- 
tories of its own. A man, for example, ap- 
pears with an idea of 
seeming use and 
soundness. The idea 
is submitted to the 
Council's experts in 
physics, mathematic! 
and astronom\, or 
in chemistry and 
chemical technology, 
or in biology and 
agriculture, or in 
medical science, or in 
psychology and an- 
thropology, or in en- 
gineering, or in geol- 
ogj- and geography. 
The experts will be, 
probably, scientists 
employed in manu- 
f.icturing establish- 
ments or professors 
at universities. They 
look into the ide.T. 
If it is worth devel- 
oping, the man who 
suggested it (he ma/ 
fill a chair at some 
college, or be a chem- 
ist or an engineer) 
is backed financially, 
possibly in the sum 
of §1,500 or Sa.ooo 
yearly, to perfect and 
practicjllize his con- 
ception or discover)'. 

This he may do 
through an arrange- 
ment made by the 
Council at the labo- 
ratory of some uni- 
versity, where he has 
equipment and as- 
sistants. Such a 
privilege and such 
an honor when be- 
stowed by the Coun- 
cil is called a fel- 
lowship. 

The seeking of 
scientific knowledge 
and the spreading of 
it when found is the 
Council's main busi- 
ness. Its officers 
work hand in hand 
with the Govern- 
ment's scientists and 
the scientists of in- 
dustrial enterprises. The Council, then, is 
also the great American storehou.se of scien- 
tific truth. VVlut are the Litest facts hearing 
on pncumoni.a? Or diabetes? The Council 
has them. What is the best^ practice for 
the preservation of food? The Council 
knows. Why does steel crystallize? The 
Council is engaged in finding out. 

A small man, h;iving no laboratory of his 
own, nor hiisiness enough to maintain one, 
can obtain from the Council the latest in- 
formation about the article he manufac- 
tures, its processes of produaion. its ma- 
chiner\- and .so on. The Council "attacks 



(to employ its own UDid) a problem from 
all of its sides, calling to the "attack" experts 
in chemistry, engineering and possibly half a 
dozen other branches of science as, for illvis- 
tration, insects and fungi. The common W3> 
of investigating is to put an insect man and a 
fungus man to work separately. The new 
way, as folowed b) the Council, is to have 
both men work conjointly, because funizi iiiid 
insects may not be two tragedies to a plant, 
but a single cooperative tragedy — the bre.ik- 
ing of the tissues of the plant h\ the fiuitiii-i 
and its slow or rapid destruttiun by the in- 




As the architect visions the great hall of the Research Council's new home. In the center 
hangs a Foucault pendulum, which demonstrates to the eye the rotation of the earth 



>cct thus given easy access to irs vital part-^. 

The United St.ites Chamber of Commerct- 
has learned that "American industry is. spend- 
ing about $7,000,000 annually in scientific 
research," and the results have been the 
saving, approximately, of half a billion dol- 
lars yearly to manufacturers and the users 
of their products. "A utilization of the 
scientific knowledge now available," says the 
Chamber of Commerce, "and a sympathetic 
cooperation In the free exchange of such 
information will lead to the adoption of 
improved manufacturing processes and do 
much to obviate the danger of ignorant, df- 



.•itructivc competition. The realization of 
this fact is shown by the tivc hundred or 
more firms now maintaining laboratories for 
industrial research." 

The National Research Council, since the 
end of the Wnrld War, has received no 
funds from the Government. It has been 
given, however, $5,<XX),000 by the Carnegie 
Corporation. "Part of the gift." Dr. Kel- 
logg say.s. "is to be devoted to the erection 
of a suitable building in Washington for the 
jomt use of the Council and the National 
Academy of Sciences and the rest is to serve 
as an endowment for 
the Council." The 
funds, $185,000, for 
the purchase of land 
on which the build- 
ing will stand were 
obtained from more 
than a score of in- 
dividuals. 

"For the support 
of the special scien- 
tific projects set on 
foot or fostered by 
the Council," Dr. 
Kellogg explains, "it 
relics on gifts ob- 
tained from time to 
time from various 
sources. The most 
notable of such gifts 
so far made has been 
one of $500,000 
given by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for 
the support, during 
five years, of fellow- 
ships in physics and 
chemistry." 

No mention, much 
less boast, was m.ide 
by Dr. Kellogg of 
the sum so far con- 
tributed for the 
housing, administra- 
tion and work of the 
Council, but to his 
energy, zeal, charac- 
ter, eminence and 
imaginaiion can be 
ascribed a verv large 
part of it. His is a 
vitalizing mind. Like- 
wise a versatile and 
an eascr mind. A 
lantern, no matter 
his task, is in his 
hand. With it he 
lights his own way 
and others fall in 
hchmd. 

They fall [n, lirst 
of all, perhaps, be- 
cau.se Vernon Kel- 
'<^t!g IS an .It tractive 
man, having eyes that 
fi mixture of 
er.-iy ond brown, as 

sensible man, whose lanruagels Ve-fft, tSJ 

out in disgust 



Bacon says that he cried 
against "the concealment of Teal ignorance 



with 



shov 



. w or pretense of knowledge " 
There IS none of that with Dr. Kellogg- 
none of that of course, with any larg' and 
ab e man. Dr. Kellogg, being ^undr^stood 
halts the manufacturer and the me"w 
and persuasion ensues. "lertnant 
One of his favorite topics Is hereditv wd 
envronment. Working together, the/ gTve 
the world a good person or an evil on/ Hil 
father, a lawyer, was Lyman Beeche; K e * 
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For Every Figure Job There is 

a Burroughs 



Burroughs machines cover the whole range 
of figure operations in business— adding, bill- 
ing, bookkeeping or calculating. In these four 
great groups, represented in the illustration 
above, arc over 100 models. 

Whether it's checking and totaling sales 
slips in a store; extending a jobber's invoice; 
giving the banker his daily balance: writing a 
complete bill, itemized and extended in one 
operation; or figuring an esti- 
mate for a contractor— Bur- 
roughs has the right machine 
for the job. And wherever you 



Better Figures 
Bigger Profits 



see a Burroughs in service — whether in the 
little "one-machine" store or in the auditing 
department with a hundred Burroughs Calcu- 
lators—you hear the same story of reliability. 

-Reliability, that's built into every little 
piece and part — Reliability of a nation-wide 
trained mechanical service which is accessible 
to each of a half-million users. 
On this individual fitness and this com- 
mon reliability Burroughs 
world-wide reputation and 
leadership has been built and 
wUl be maintained. 




ADDING • BOOKKEEPING " BILLING •> CALCULATING MACHINES 
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logg; his mother, Abigail Homer Kellogg. 
The Bccchcrs were retarives. Abigail, the 
widow, it was, who bccanje the bride of 
King OavicI, and another Abigail marrtcd 
John Atl.iros, first of Quincy and then of 
Washington, So much for Vernon Kellogg's 
heredity. The names here put down suffi- 
ciently portray it. 

There were grasshoppers, remember, in 
his environment. A teacher in the high school 
of Emporia talked to him about birds, as 
the father, only less jriendh, whose clients 
were agriculturists, had talked about grass- 
hoppers at the supper table and of evenings 
in the sitting-room, under the kerosene lamp. 

Before he entered the University of Kan- 
sas in 1885, at the .ige of seventeen. Vernon 
Kellogg had decided to be a naturalist, but 
he journeyed to Lawrence, with a promise 
made to llis father that he would defer a 
definite choice of a career until a year after 
his graduation. Law wa.s in Lyman Bcccher 
Kellogg's mind, as to his son. Bugs never 
were. If not law, then business, such as 
merchandising, banking or manufacturing. 
Birds, unless they were domesticated, he re- 
garded lightly, as serious studies for an 
earnest man. 

At the university, one morning, Francis 
Huntington Snow, professor of mathematics 
and natural science, spread a hall-dozen 
skin.st of birds before Vernon Kellogg. "Iden- 
tify these," he ordered. 

The trick was turned instantly. "Bring 
me others," said Kellogg. It was done. 
IdentiHcatton followed. Vernon Keltogg 
knew all about the three hundred and fifty 
kinds of birds that lived permanently or 
temporarily in Kansas — the settled inhabi- 
tants and the migrators. He helped Profes- 
sor Snow during his second year at the uni- 
versity to te.ich ornithology to freshmen and 
sophomores. He was now, in his mind, com- 
mitted to zoolog)'. He'd be, he said, but 
only to himself, a college professor. 

At Emporia also was born, two months 
and ten days after that great event had 
happened to Vernon Kellogg himself, a son 
to Dr, Allen White, who was given the 
name of William Allen. 

Kellogg and WOliam Allen White 

KELLOGG and WTiitc were students at 
the university together. White an- 
nounced in cftcet: "After I am through here, 
it's Emporia for me the rest of my days. I'd 
rather be a noticeable person in a small 
place than an invisible one in a big city. 
I'll get a newspaper and stand by the 
community." 

That program for his life and work Wil- 
liam Alien White, up to date, has carried 
nut. Before and after his graduation he 
wrote for Colonel Learnard's newspaper, 
published in Lawrence, As did Kellogg, On 
leaving the university, Kellogg and White 
became editorial managers for the colonel, 
who was getting along in life. "We need," 
he said, "new blood in our news columns. 
I'll took after the advertising and circulation." 

They'd been reading and studying, Kel- 
logg and White had, in the Glol'e, at Atchi- 
son, whose editor was Edg.ir Watson Howe, 
admiringly known in Kansas and elsewhere 
as "Ed" Howe. "He's got the right idea." 
White remarked, "And is a great man," 
Kfllogg rejoined. 

"What wc should do." White asserted 
vigorously, "is to make our paper so — um — 
interesting that the subscribers will rush 
outdoors and grab it up before it has time 
to burn the grass." 

As one reader broke an umbrella on 
White's head and another pulled oR his 
coat and spat on his hands, right in the 



editorial rooms, the editors being present. 
White's policy seems to have been carried out. 

Often, Colonel Lcarnard would mourn- 
fully say: "Boys, you ruined my breakfast 
this morning, i should have eaten it before 
I read our newspaper." 

Over in Kansas City, William R. Nelson, 
owner of the Star, had been observing the 
improvement, as a human document, in Colo- 
nel Learnard's publication. "I'll give you 
$ — ," he wrote to Kellogg and White, nam- 
ing a. seducing sura, "per week, if you will 
write minion paragraphs and comments for 
the editorial page of the Stnr," 

So the fields of Elysium, nightingales war- 
bling, roses blooming and pretty girls wink- 
ing and dancing, spread out before them. 
"No," said White, "I am going back to 
Emporia," He went. And Kellogg, his 
promised year at an end, told his father 
that he meant to be a college professor. 
He studied a.t the Leipzig and Paris univer- 
sities and then at Cornell, where he won 
the intellectual patronage of John Henry 
Comstock, the distinguished sioologist and 
professor of entomology, whose specialty he 
adopted for his own career as an educator 
and scientist. 

Teacher for Twenty-six Years 

D.AREL>' twenty-three, Vernon Kellogg re- 
^turncd to the University of Kansas and be- 
gan his life of teaching as assistant and as- 
sociate professor of entomology. In iSg4, 
at the age- of twenty-seven, he was appointed 
professor of entomology and lecturer in bio- 
nomics (that branch of biologic science which 
treats of the conditions under which organ- 
isms live in their natural homes) by Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University. He remained on the f.ic- 
ulty of that university for twenty-six years, 
writing in the meantime many books on in- 
sects, animals and evolution. Also he fell 
in love with Miss Charlotte Hoffman of 
Oakl.ind, to whom he was married, in the 
spring days of igo8, at Florence, Italy, 

"Why in Italy?" he was asked. 

"Well, you sec," he proudly answered, 
"she was there (and he blushed) and I was 
afraid someone else might get her." 

"And two years after your m,Trriagc you 
published 'In and Out of Florence.' Was 
it a book on Italian insects or animals?" 

'"No ; on art." 

"What did you know about art ?" 

"That's hardly a fair question. Read the 
book and maybe you will find out. Maybe." 

After the war among the nations started 
in 1914, Vernon Kellcr,;g joined Herbert 
Hoover and was sent to Brussels as director 
of the American Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. He was assistant to Mr, Hoover, 
then United States Food Administrator, in 
1917-19. Later he went to Poland as chief 
of the mission to that country after- 
ward was special investigator in Russia for 
the American Relief Administration. 

He worked in the World War under a 
leave of absence granted him by Leland 
Stanford University. Resigning from the 
faculty in 1919, he was elected permanent 
secretary and chief of the division of educa- 
tional relations of the National Research 
Council. He is the author of six books 
about the war and a fine biography of Mr. 
Hoover. 

"Man." wrote Thomas Carlyle, "is for- 
ever interesting to man; nay, properly there 
is nothing else interesting." Or important. 
Dr. Kefiogg might add. Man, his environ- 
ment, heredity, education, food, clothing and 
shelter, as well ,is his diseases, is now Ver- 
non Kellogg's main study. His starting 
point, remember, was a grasshopper. 



Speed Laws Abroad 

ACTOMOBILE REGULATION is no 
easy matter, if regulations for drivers 
arc to serve their purpose and at the same 
time be sane and ccniitablc. 

A committee of the lower house in the 
Ij^rcnch parliament has been wrestling with 
" problem. As usual, there was no dearth 



th 



of suggestions. One inspired citizen proposed 
that police officers should be stationed lib- 
erally at corners and along highways, to 
record the numbers of machines which 
exceeded the .^pced limit. 

Another reformer proposed that manu- 
tacturcrs be compelled to make onh" auto- 
mobiles which would go so slowl) tliat thev 
could never exceed the speed limit. This 
suggestion was cut short with a French 
phrase or two, neatly calculated to express 
'"'tijL'" '■"nt'i automobile indunrv 

What the new French law will provide 
seems yet undecided, but the chairman of the 
committee has disclosed the mea.su res wiiich 
he has m mmd. Every applicant for an 
operator s license will, if he has his wav be 
subjected to a physical examination, especi'allv 
for eyesight, sound hearing, and a nervous 
system staunch enough to withstand all 
shocks. When a driver ^vho. despite his per- 
fect eyesight exce lent hearing, and steadv 
nerves, has offended against the speed regula- 
tjons, he will be punished severely bv' the 
police court. If he was drunk, his punish- 
ment will be mcrcased. Besides his 
operators permit will be suspended or 
revoked. ^lnaIly, to meet the situation where 
chauffeurs are asked by their employers to 
exceed the speed hm t, and the employer has 

obtained mdcmnity . ^ 

wiV 

company 



insurance, the emplovrr 
stand in the position of co-insurer with 
the msurance company which carries the 

t hU h « <'"^-f»nh of the damage done 
by nis chautteur, 



Here's a Marine Boll Weevil 



^LREDO NAVALIS and Lirnnuria li,. 
r fhe most disturbing 

elements in our large floating population 
have recently become so obnoxious in e,^- 
sive waterfront neighborhoods that evict on 
proceedings have been insritvued iinde he 
jurisdiction o the National Re.search Co inc 
Teredo and Limnoria are charged with vn 1 
TZh " n ' -f«"I ' cnmni unit les 

.;!?r^l?'!!.P"^^ .l-nng from 



im, and with jumping board bilU. 
Piling for a whole wharf is soon riddled at 



a family feast, .ind wide stretches of water 
rant structures have collapsed after enter- 
tam.ng the greedy jruests-San FranciU j | 
has an uncollected hill of $, s.00.,,000 aga n 
Teredo and his playmat,^ for an or^ tha 
lasted through ,9,9 ,nd 1920. Teredo rr 

c • cintV!';:"';'' •"r^*' ^^-^^ 

nut contrary to the ancient 
worm won't tiwn if you 
enough, says the C 



aphorism, ;i 
'"fp on it tiard 
eiioupi, .says tne C ommittee an Marine Pil n - 

and mostly the committee has been saying it 



jstly 
with creosote. 

The committee is organizing ways and 
means for studying marine ' 
also plans to make 

at American ports with investigations on 
practaa me.isnres for obtaining be ,er pro 
tcction from the ravages of the bi,r 
entire range of materials for 
St ruction, indudinc wood, 



borers, and it 
a _survey of conditions 



rers. The 
marine con- 
concrete, and 



metals, will be covered hv th. " . 

program of research. Toc^arS^n'm^ 
the committee Dronos,.^ . 



'am^lTfor ar ? T « ^''"il^'" 

amount tor at least two succeeding ,rars. 
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One Out of Seven a 

General Motors Car 



SINCE 1909 General Motors has pro- 
duced over million passenger 
cars of which more than million are 
now in service. There are in use lo mil- 
lion passenger cars of all makes, so that 
at least one automobile in every seven is 
a product of General Motors. 

It has been estimated that an average 
of three telephone calls are made each 
day on ever)' telephone instrument; and 
that every automobile averages 21 miles 
of travel a day. 

Then for comparison it may be stated 
that every time the telephone rings a 
passenger car somewhere has travelled 



seven miles; <ji sl \ cn passenger cars have 
travelled one mile. And of these seven, 
one is a General Motors car. 

The names of the passenger and com- 
mercial cars made byGeneral Motors are; 

BUICK OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC OAKLAND 
CHEVROLET CMC TRUCKS 

If every General Motors car carries an 
average of but 2 persons daily, and trav- 
els but 20 miles for only 300 days a year, 
there are carried over a billion passengers 
annually, or approximately as many as 
are carried by all the steam railroads in 
the United States. 



iookltt tnlilleJ "PA»*Knot% aho Comhekciai. Caiui," gitini <if- 
liiiled informa!ii>n,-xill it mailed if a rtt^uttt ii diricttd In tht DejHtrl- 
mrnt <J phmncinl PiiMidtjr, Central Moterj Carparattm, New York. 




GENERAL MOTORS 

BUICK • CADILLAC ■ CHEVROLET • OAKLAND • OLDSMOBILE . CMC TRUCKS 

Fuhcr Bodies • Remy Starting System* • Delco Starting Systems • Dcico Light and Power Plant* 
Harrison Radiators • Jaxon Rims ■ Klaxon Horns • Hyatt Roller Bearing* ■ Frigidairc 
Brovvn-Lipe-Chapm Differentials and Gcan • Lancaster Steel Producu 
New Departure Ball Bearings • AC Spark Plugs 

Genera] Motor* Acceptance Corporation finances distributian of 
General Motors producu 
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A Farm Bloc in Full Power 



By WALTER E. DYMOKE 



EXPATRIATE Americans in the Pro- 
vince of Alberta, Canada, have suc- 
cccdi'd in doing what their former 
oimpat riots h.ivc so often failed in trying 
tu do: they have grafted politics on agricul- 
ture, producinj; a new hybrid in representa- 
tive government which promises great things. 
Luther Burbaiik in his loftiest flights never 
surpassed the Alberta achievement. 

As the result of a coup planned by the 
Liberal party in 1921, which, unfortunately 
for the Liberals, turned out 10 be a dud, 
the United Farmers of Alberta, or "U. F. 
A.," as the organization is called for short, 
elected a two-thirds majority of the Provin- 
cial parliament which under the Cinadian 
system meant a complete change of "gov- 
ernment," as those Canadians uill persist 
in calling an administration, und a solid dele- 
l^atiun to the Federal parliament at Ottawa. 

In Eastern Canada 1 was told that those 
Alberta farmers had set up a class govern- 
ment which simply could not enJure. 'I he 
severest criticism of the new government 
heard within the boundaries of the Province 
was that the farmers were doing no better 
than the professional Liberal politicians had 
done. Judging from the assurance of those 
implicated in the government and from casual 
observations during a trip up and down and 
across the Province, the new rcjjimc is doing 
as well as could be expected. 

Americans Started It 

ALTHOL't.H ihr ide.ts which urew into 
the United Farmers of Alberta, the or- 
H.inization that turned the Liberals out. were 
originated, developed and directed by former 
.American citizens, now become Hritish sub- 
jects, ever} office in the new {jovernmcnt, from 
that of the Premier, Herbert (ireenheld, six- 
teen years out from London, down to that of 
the janitor of the capirol at Edmonton, is 
filled by Englishmen or native Canadians. 
Salve for wounded American pride may be 
found in the fact that the organizer of victorj-, 
the President of the U. F. A., was for six 
vear.s and still is, a lean and hungr) Cassius 
from Missouri 

What mystilics the orthodox American 
mind is that those Albcrtans from the United 
States seem entirely satisfied with the distri- 
luition of offices. If you can believe what 
(ou are told the overturn was not for spoils 
at all. It was a successful effort, they say, 
to substitute cooperation by organized demo- 
cratic groups in true representative govern- 
ment. • , „ It 
While the farmers are in full control of 
the Alberta government they den\ that they 
expect, intend or desire to run things for 
the solo benefit of their own class. On the 
contrary, thev are opposed to class govern- 




ment. They want true representative gov- 
ernment, instead of party government. 

'The only waj to give the great majority 
a fair show in representative government is 
through the medium of organized social 
groups; that is, farmers in one group, arti- 
sans in another, trades people, manufacturers, 
professional folk and others each organized in 
their respective group.s. 'The only efficient 
t>pe of organization ever devised, so the 
U. F. A. believe, is the military. 'Ten men 
organized as a military unit can rout twenty 
times their number in an unorganiitcd mob. 
Political parties are nothing hut mobs. 'To 
put them out of their misery organize social 
groups with military thoroughness and the 
thing is done. 

As the most numerous social group in the 
Province the United Farmers of Alberta put 
their theories to the test. The scheme 
worked so smoothly and well that the Liber- 
als, who had had control of the government 
ever since it was first established, arc still 
wondering what happened. Further to c.x- 
eniplifv their theories the United Farmers 
celebrated their victory by inviting the only 
other organized group, Labor, to join in 
forming a government. 

Canadian farmers have been organizing 
tor varitius purposes for the last twenty years, 
nearly alwajs with brilliant success. More 
than a third of the Dominion's grain crop, 
for example, is marketed by a corporation 
under the exclusive ownership and manage- 
ment of farmers at a very subst;intial profit 
over and above what they could [xtssibly ob- 
tain for their crops by any other means. 
And the Provinces of Ontario, iLinitoba and 
Saskatchewan have farmer governments, too, 
for that matter. The things that make the 
United Farmers of Alberta especially interest- 
ing is that it is the latest improved model of 
farmers' organizations; that it has conducted 
the most artistic and successful poliiica! 
campaign; and that its success in conducting 
the government has been greater than that 
of any of the others. 

The genesis of the movement which re- 
sulted in the novel experiment in Alberta 
dates back to 1905 when a group of N'cbr.Tska 
farmers recently settled in the Canadian 
West met at the Poplar Lake schorillnouse 
a few miles North of Edmonton and formed 
the Canadian Society of Fi[uity. About the 
same time the Alberta Farmers' Association 
was organized in the same vicinity with 
D. W. Warner, from Dixon County, .\eb- 
raska, now a member of Parliament and 
(he wealthiest man in Northern Alberta, as 
President. These two organizations were 
formed tu deal with the problems of obtain- 
ing markets for pork and beef, of the grad- 
ing of grain, of dockage at elevators, of 
transportation facilities, of loading platforms, 
the proper fencing of railroads, the pro\i<!(in 



■■f tire guards, better road.t, bridges and fer- 
ries, new branch railways to serve the settlers 
:ind numerous other things of general interest. 

:>oon the resolutions they forwarded to 
the I-ederal and Provincial governments 
began to attract attention. Some results 
were obtamed, but opposition md discourage- 
ments were gre.at. 'The farmers were or- 
ganized, but not efficiently. In 1909 the 
two organizations were amalgamated to form 
the United Tanners of Alberta. At the end 
of the hrst year there were 122 locals with 
a total inembership of a little more than two 
thousaiid. Eleven years later there were 
1,251 locals with a total membership of 
.?i,l72. Now the membership is 38,000, 

Gettiag Things Really Done 
jQURl NCi these years of steady development 
the influeiKc of the organization found 
expression in the building up of cooperative in- 
stituttons, in the promotion of much progres- 
sive legislation and in the training of its 
members m the work of public service 

1 he feature of the United Farmers move- 
ment on which Its amazing success is founded 
IS the frettucnt meetings of the locals. While 
not called by that name these local mcetinas 
vvere nothmg more nor less than schools for 
cuizensfitp. .\1 embers were not merely in 
vited, but were rpquircd. to take an active 
part in the discussion and study of economic 
and political questions. To put it another 
way they were drilled with militarv thor- 
oughness on public questions until thr'v knew 
exactly what they wanted and had a' prcttv 
definite idea of how to get it. 

The farmers did not stop a'c an organiza- 
tion for themselves. They f„,,„ded the 
United I-artn Women of Alberta for their 
wives and daughters and a Junior branch 
for the youngsters under 16, the professed 
objects of which are "to train for IcadershTp 
for citizenship, to enable the young peopfc 
of the community to know each other betier 
and to make life happier and better so tt a 
the vout,g people may serve their homes, their 
commim.ties and the nation more effici;ntlv " 

With an organization embracing everv 
member of the family working steadilv to a 
given end the United Farmers^^rTln in 



Steam rollers are no 
longer the sole pos- 
session of politicians 
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Lighting 

lessened labor turnover 
in the WiUard plant c-«>^ 

"We were at one time confronted with a problem of reducing 
laljor turnover in one department. TKe dingy, depressing 
appearance of the room rcfleaed upon the attitude and produc- 
tion of employees. After re-lighting, the turnover materially 
decreased and the morale of the men was raised to a high 
productive plane. Improved installations in other departments 
have confirmed our belief in good lighting as a means of de- 
creasing labor turnover".— A. R. Htrsht,Po*<r Suptnalendnt, iVdlarJ Sloraf^e 
Baturf Company, CInelanJ, Ohio. 

Send for the "Ten TKousand Dollar Test Book", telling how to 
make inexpensive improvements in lighting, and giving the ejipericncc 
of well-known manufacturers who nave lowered unit labor cost, im- 
proved product, and decreased labor nimovcr through proper use 
of light. Direct your inquiry to Niitional Lamp Work* of Genera! 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Ocveland, Ohio. 



Sttt efihm luMi npiamr t S*la Oman i^nlffti It gh* * vn^k m SffA^ mnitt. 



TF your lighting falls short of 
ihc spt-cificationi of the rttip* 
below in any particular, time 
to think of re-lighting. A^lcthe 
man who supplies your Naiionnl 
Mazda famp* for his recom- 
mendntiinu. 

How to Light 
Your Factory 




■ LH IWHCARO 

RIFLICTOR 



tOWt-DIMUUD 
nAIDA LAMP 



Use loo- wan bowI-ctiameW 
MaZOA lumps in the RLM 
type metal reflector sliown alwve 
Space to fm tpart. 



KTtl^ PARK, Otnimi, u * 
"univemry of ii.|cht" il«dicucd 
•n improvrmcnt in Umpf aiMd projE- 
t«»s in the Art of liithlin^. It tctvo 
44 fat^icnlc*, 17 SsJm Divisions «nd 
i).ooo tUaltrt in th« prn^imrtioo and 
marlc^iinK of miUinn NttionAl 
MAZDA l«m(>* Annually ttit ui« in 
ItoMir^, orfun, f,UTi>rm, ttiim, itrtirts. 
fjtin-jiy^, Ba:thlichti, jihI MUtomobtlrs. 



NATIONAL 

MAZDA LAMPS 




NATIONAI 
MAZDA 
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are you ^oin^ 
to EUROPE? 

ARE you going to Europe this year ? Now is the time to 
■ make your plans. Naturally you will prefer to sail 
uiidcr the American fiag and before making a decision 
you wiE in-uesti^ate American !.hips. 

When you have investipfated you will be proud of 
your Merchant Marine. You will be happy to jtiin the 
thousands of enthusiastic boosters of American ship and 
American service at Sea, 

Investigate Today 

Your Government invites you to do so now. Simply 
fill in the information blank below and mail it to the United 
Scales Shipping Board. Americans who have traveled on 
U. S. Government ships are unanimous in their praise of 
the superior service, wonderful meals, smooth sailing, and 
luxurious accommodations. Rates have recently been 
reduced but not one jot of luxury or service has been 
sacrificed. 

What you will receive— 

A hradsoiiiirly bound booklet showing actual photographs of 
the hixurimis interiors nf ywr ships: A full description of tlic 
Goifcnimfnt Ships operated to Europe by the United Ststes Lines: 
Information about the chief events of interest iti F-urope in Spring 
and the low prices that now prcvijl. Send the blimli today— now. 
You will be under do obligaiioo whatever. 



tntonnation 



INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shlnnioc Ikurd 
SaatioagJia U.S. Waihinflon. P. C. 



PIOHC Kiul witlxm MilUiaa tllc LP. i. CMsemmrM HooJiIfi ti'itit ln>'H 
futs Hral iita Uiforeutitia rcKUdiBE O. 5. Ccn-cfninrm th\9^. I iJB coo- 
■Idefiai M Iri; to Europe □, TbeOrteU □. Sutali Aaerlci U. 



Ifl tn itc will he ilwoU 



Mflttmt 

it, Slrml N- X. JS A . 

Tm.tl. - 



United States Lines 

Moore and MoCormaek, Inc. Roo&evelt Steamship Co., Inc. 

45 Broadway New York City 

110 So. Dou^bom St., Chicago, III. 92 State St., Boston, Ma^s, 

15S Congress Street West, Detroit, Michigan 

Manasins Operators for 

U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 



a position to achieve thirir uliimaic aim, which 
was politital attion as an organization, using 
the votes of all the members cooperatively. 
Steps were taken at the annual convention 
in Jatiuary, 1919, providing for setting up 
political machinery in each federal constit- 
uency by means of a convention of all locals 
in it. Jn less than six months each Federal 
district was fuliy organiKcd, with ofEcers 
dulv elected, to carry on political or any 
other U. F. A. activity. 

Political machinery had barely been set up 
when, in it; 19 the death of a member of 
parliament in the constituency of Cochrane 
necessitated a by-election. On the shortest 
possible notice the U. F. A. held its ctinven- 
tion and nominated a Candidate to contest 
the scat. Every member of the Provincial 
cabinet and all but three Liberal members 
of parliament went into the Cochrane Riding 
to participate in the campaign, but when the 
ballots were counted it was found that the 
U. F. A. candidae had won. 

The nc.vt trial of strength came in June, 
1921, when there was a Federal b) -election 
in Medicine Hat in the extreme Southeastern 
corner of the province. Smarting ujider the 
memory of the Cochrane defeat the Liberals 
resolved this time not to make the mistake 
of underestimating the enemy's strength, Lt. 
t'ol. Nelson Spencer, an officer who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the war, regarded as 
tfie strongest man in the district, was pu: 
forward as the Liberal candidate, 

A Matter of Money 

'T^HE farmer's candidate was Robert Gar- 
^ diner, a dour Scotchman, who had mailed 
the first invitations to the farmers to organize 
nearly twenty years before. Gardiner posi- 
tively refused to extend the glad hand to 
any one. 

Liberal money was spent so freely that 
people began to take notice. At a joint de- 
bate in Medicine Hat some one in the 
audience called out to Col. Spencer: 

"Who pays your election expenses?" 

"Quite a number of friends have sub- 
scribed, I don't know just who they arc," 
he replied. 

This gave Herbert Greenfield, the U. F. A. 
speaker, now Premier of Alberta, an opening. 
Stepping to the front of the platform he said: 

"I can tell Mr. Spencer exactly where the 
money came from to pav Mr. Gardiner's 
expenses, Everi" m^n in this room has paid 
one dollar to support Mr, Gardiner." He 
referred to the assessment levied on mem- 
bers of the United Farmers for election ex- 
penses. 

On election day the highest ratio of votes 
to registration on record went into the 
ballot boxes, Gardiner received votes. 
Col, Spencer 3,369. The Liberals acknowl- 
edged an expenditure of $23,<xKi in the 
election, the United Farmers spent $2,683. 

No Provinci.il election was expected in 
ig2t. Statements made by the Premier and 
other cabinet ministers in parliament 
amoimted to a promise that there would be 
no election until after another session had 
been held. But the result of the Medicine 
Hat by-election, following hard >ipon a sim- 
ilar event at Cochrane was too ominous to be 
disregarded. Obviously the Libi-r.il politi- 
cians in the Provincial government were 
seriously alarmed, for there were frequent 
rumors in June of an impending election. 
Still, very few took these rumors seriously 
in view of the public statements by the Pre- 
mier and others and in view of the insistence 
bv the Government press that there would be 
no election. 

Without any warning writs were issued 
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for an election on July 1 8, the election being 
called in the sliorteit possible time allowed 
by law, about three weeks. When ihc writs 
were issued the United Karnicrs were or- 
ganized for poiitital action in only twelve 
'^ridings," But so perfectly were the farmers 
illed, that in ten days iorty-four ridings 
tvijt politically organized and forty-four can- 
didates were placed in the field. 'I'hirrj- 
eight of these candidates were elected, nearly 
->ll of them by record votes. 

In accordance with the Canadian custom 
the triumphant farmers immediately "formed 
a government" with Herbert Greenfield, their 
loscn party leader, as Premier and the 
liberals stepped down and out. The new 
'rcmier has consistently lived up to the 
lotto, 

'Never take your Conservative foot from 
le ground until you are sure where you 
:e going to put your Progressive foot." 
An interesting feature of the Alberta 
farmers' government is that a woman is in- 
^cludcd in the cabinet. The ffon. Irene Parl- 
>y. of Alix, Alta., a highly ciiltun-d FnclisH- 
'oman is minister without portiolio, the 
!cond wom!in in the British empire to fill a 
Cabinet position and the first to be chosen 
immediately after election. Premier fjreen- 

Itield has said that he feels that his govern- 
ftJcnt would not be complete without at 
jcast one woman to speak for her sex on 
Inattcrs of public interest. 
'■ Mrs. P.irlby was the tirst president of the 
United Farm Women uf Alberta. She played 
an important pan in the establishment of 
the system of rural hospitals and rural nurses 

t which, althouijh begun under the Liberal 
Ipvcrnment, is credited to the United 
Farmers. 
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Greenhorns in Politics 



[one of the ministers had previous cabinet 
experience and :i majority in common with 
itost of the other members of the parliament 
fiad no previous legislative experience. In 

|*pttc of this the new government started f<ti 
jFith a highly creditable record dcmonstrat- 
3 knowledge of the needs of the Province 
•nd a capacity tor hard work that made up 
^Of any lack of parliamentary technique. 

It is alleged in its behalf that the farmers' 
guvernmeot has effected a material reduction 
[1 expenses thus making possible a reductiiin 
'n taxes; that it has cut out a lot of useless 
Work and introduced efficiency in the civil 
*ervice. 

Il is contended by the United Farmers of 
Alberta that the organization has among 
^ther things: 

Awakened the farmers to a rcnlizatinn of 
their importance ami responsibilities at C'aii- 
^•dian citi/en», go that V. F. A. members are 
■*<JW taking the lead in school, municipal, pro- 
~^inci.il and N.iiiitnal atfair-i. 

Done much to relieve farm life of it* isola- 
'">n ami to brighten the live* of farm folk. 

Purn!>hed the young farm people with an 
^^rganiration through which they may liccnmc 
■•'?'erestc(| in the improvement of rural cnndi- 
■tions, ilrvelnp a richer anii fiillcr social life 

■ •nd train for citirenxliip. 

■f '."videil an iirgani/alion through which the 
■'oreign popolation may expect the same fair 

■ ■nd Just trealmenl as is eilended to all other 
■Wa»9e» of Canadians, being assured thai the 
■*J'K3oi/ation i^ aniiou<> to rooper.ite with 
■j'netn for the advancement of niuiual interests. 

■ Orifjtnateil with other Provincial farmers' 
^^tgnni-zntions the Canadian Council of Agri- 
■•ultitre which now represent* almost com- 
BPIelcly the farmers of Canada. 

■ , ^'tiginated the United (Jrain Growers, Ltd., 
■•he World's biggest farnwrs' mmpany. 

■ ^Mablished a legal department to give com- 



VA Million Horse Power 



is the capacity of steam 
power stations designed 
and built by Stone & 
Webster. This includes 
/i million horse power 
in stations now under 
construction. 

Stone 8c Webster 

INCORi>OKATED 
BOSTON ftw YO*K 



CIIICaCO 

SAN niANClSCO 



nrrsjiumrrft 
rHiutotiriiM 




BATON ROUCE 
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ENDURING 

WILL your power piping system last one, 
two, three, four years — or how long? 
How long before minor repairs must be 
made? And then extensive repair work? 

One vital reason for coming to us for your 
piping work is the reputation we have for 
making installations that endure. Hard serv- ■ 
ice, long service, — against these both a 
National job will stand up admirably. 

And another thing — if the power system 
installed in your plant is designed in conjunc- 
tion with your own consulting engineer, you 
have the assurance that it will embody all the 
most advanced ideas of a rather complex 
science. 

Why not make yours a system which en- 
dures — through National Service? 

We have just issued a very valuable and exhaustively complete 
text book on Piping Equipment—and shall be pleased to send 
a complimentary copy iupon request for Catalogue 5A) to those 
officials who are or who may be called upon to discuss and to 
solve piping problems. 

National Valve & Manufacturing Co. 

31M LIBERTY AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Chicago New York Phiindelphia 

Cleveland Indian«poIi* Atlanta 



petem and unprejudiced advice to farmer* 
on matters ni law. 

Eslalilished a trust ami estates dcpariraem 
by (vhich farmer.-.' estate> may be economically 
and e<[iiiljbly administered in the best interest 
of the beneficiaries. 

Helped to orgaui:fc and secure better prices 
for milk and cream shipperii. 

Agisted in tlie marketing of eRgs and poul- 
try by encouraging the esiablishmeni of egg 
marketing circles. 

Secured the municipal hail insurance act. 

Secured an increase in the price fiied for 
wheat in 1917 of 91 cents over the rate origi- 
nally proposed, an achievement which meant 
J 1 92, » 7 7, 000 more for the farmers for the crop 
of that year. 

Provided means for communities to cooperate 
in establishing rest rooms for the use of 
country women, secure permanent and traveling 
libraries, inMttuie school field days and school 
fairs, serve hot hinchc!. to school children and 
engage in other activities for the improvement 
of community life, 

Thpsc are only a part of the achievements 
credited to the United Fiirmers of Alberta, 
but perhaps they are sufficient to show tile 
character and scope of the oruatiizatinn. A 
further exposition of U. F. A. aims mav be 
found in H. W. Wood, President of' the 
(Organization for the last six years, in whom 
they are inirarnate. 

Wood is a very tall, slender man with .t 
bald head, brown eyes, .Tsonant voice and 
studious mien. He joined several farmers' 
orKanizations in his native Missouri in the 
'90's only to see them go to pieces one after 
another whenever they attempted to accom- 
plish anythini; in politics. In disgust he 
joined the. American hcKir.i to Canada in 
1905, settling at Carstairs, Alberta. In 1911 
he became a British subject. He is modest 
and retiring, describing himself as "Just a 
plain, everyday farmer wdio has done con- 
sidcrsblc thinking relative to the social life 
and well-being of his fellows." 

Yankee Gas for Canada 

IJIS political opponents have tried to cap- 
italize his /Werican origin ajjainst hitn by 
siiKmatizing him as "That Yankee from .Mis- 
souri." alleging that he w,ts "trying to gas 
Canada with Yankee ideas, calculated to 
bring about annexation." 

In the course of a long conversation in his 
office at Calgary, Mr. Wood said, among 
other things: 

" I he greatest antagonism we have en- 
countered is because we have organized on 
an economic class basis. For two years 1 
have been challenging anv man to name anv 
other basis on which we can organize. Plu- 
tocracy has organized its forces on that 
basis. Deinocr.icy is just beginning to or- 
ganize. 

' Alberta is primarily agricultural. Half 
the people belong to the .agricultural class. 
Therefore the f.trmcrs should be the central 
group. We have l.s<x) locals. 400 of which 
are for women, and 100 arc juniors. Most 
of our meetings have been held in school- 
houses; but wc arc building nearlv one 
hundred community halls, some costing ten 
10 twelve thousand dollars each and a few 
even more. The women spccialijie in local 
affairs. The Juniors carry on communitv 
work, principally to make social conditions 
better. 

"Wc hid kept out of politics until 1919; 
then when we realized that the time h.id 
come to act, and that we were fully pre- 
pared, we decided to go in .strictly as an 
organization. In the 1921 campaign our 
.ifv.tKX) members tnct and chose delegates who 
carried out the wishes of the members. 

"Then we put our cards on the table and 
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Underwood 
Accountin 

Lifts the "Shadow 
of the Pen" 



A dual phetegrapk of iht (Guaranty 
Trust Co. Itaotiefping liepanmtHt 
at presrni, showing tmtaliaUon of 23 
Undrrttmod finnikeefiing Maehinrs. 




•awn from phoitfraph taken in tlu 
Hookhrrping Deparlmrat ef the (iiiar- 
anty Trust Co., brfort the inslallatign 
of Undtrwaod Booikeepiaf Maihiuts. 



"We feel that the machines are 
a demonstrated success, re- 
sulting in economy for the 
company, better working 
conditions for our employees 
and better service to our 



customers. 




Vioe-Pretidcnt, 
Guamaty Tru»t Co. uf N. Y. 



UNDERWOOD ACCOUNTING supplants 
the slow hand with the quick machine; 
it substitutes mechanical accuracy for human 
fallibility. In every way it modernizes, it 
standardizes, it cuts costs. 

And more — it helps the executive keep per- 



fect control over the business by providing 
for his study up-ro-the-OTOw<?n/ figures that 
show dependable tacts as they are, not treach- 
erous facts as they were. 

In all kinds of businesses, the Underwood 
Bookkeeping Machinehas lifted "theShadow 
of the Pen." 



Underwood Typewriter G>., Inc., Underwood Building, New York 

Branches in all principal cities 



UNDERWOOD 

Bookkeeping 

MACHINE 

Undeirwood Typewriter Co., Inc., Underwood Buiitum, New York \ ». 

n Send Underwood BoiikkeepinK Maohine Q Send ■ copy of "TokinU Indu»lr> out 




reprciealolive from oenretl brnncb office. 



of the Shadow of ihe Pen. 





Let the Rand Man 

Give You the Facts 

IT is the practical "dollars and cents" economy of 
Rand Visible, Picturizcd Records that appeals 
to business men. That important information is made in- 
stantly available; that high light facts can be charted and 
pictured on each record with Rand Colored Signals; that 
greater speed is realized in making references and entries, 
while the up-kcep cost is gready reduced,— all mean a closer 
control of each day's business activities. 

Ninety Thousand satisfied Rand users in ail lines 
of business, are proof of Rand scrviceakilit)'. Ask 
I he Rand Man in your territory far the money- 
saving facts at>out Rand Visible, Picturi/ed RecoriLs, 
or. Address: Rand Company, Inc., 1801 Rand 
Building, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 



said to the voters who did not belong to the 
organization, 'investigate and see what wc 
hHvt. It is not your privilege, it is your 
duty, to vote for the opposing candidates if 
vou think they are better.' In the Dominion 
I'lcttion Alberta polled 96,000 votes, of wliiclr 
j8,(KX> were those of our members, while u 
lar>;e majority of the others were for our 
candidates, 

It Stirred City Folk, Too 

"'T'EN times marc eitj- folk, aroused by the 
* work of the farmers, took part in con- 
ventions than ever before, akhoush it was hard 
to get them to orjjanizc. -There were not 
t-nnujih to form other effective social groups, 
which is the only decnixrutic way to exercise 
citizenship: it cannot be done as individuals. 

"The Non-F.irlisan League made a bid 
for the United Farmers' organisation, but it 
was very promptly sent about its business. 
There is no sense to that outfit, I have 
tried to reason out the cause for the instabil- 
ity of former farmers' organizations. You 
could lill a graveyard with epitaphs on 
f:irmers' organizations that have come and 

"One fact stands out clear: none has sur- 
vived the taking of politii-al action. The 
fatal weakness of them all has been political 
hysteria. Heretofore the farmers have in- 
variably deserted their primary organisation, 
the source of their strength, ha%e made one 
political attempt on an unstable basis and 
have. invariably failed on their second attempt, 
to find that their primary organization had 
gone to pieces. 

"We have overcome that weakness in Al- 
berta by takine political action ns the United 
Fanners' org.inization, instead of deserting 
the organization to take political action. 

"We in Alberta believe that before social 
problems can be dealt with intelligently the 
people must build tlicmseivcs into stable social 
groups. When this is done by systematic, 
long-continued orpani/.aticm the people can be 
developed to a higher level of citizenship and 
thus become efficient social forces," 



Rheumatism Cure or Soap 

UNDER the heading "How Not to Adver- 
tise," the official Canadian Cfjmmerc'uil 
IntrUiiiiiice Jrttinuil cites, for the benefrt of 
its export readers, the following "example 
horrible" taken from prpsent-d:iv British 
experience : 

Qiiile recently the manufactim rs ni a largely 
advertiseil British soap (wriies a frientl in 
Harcelona tn a corroponilcnt <>f (he Miinrlieiter 
CuarJiiin Commrri ial ) arrnngcd with leading 
slores for entire «inrloivs to display their 
giwds. The parketa of soap attracted rimsid- 
erable attention, curiosity was aroused, anil 
crowds eagerly examined the novelty. At the 
back of the goods were large advertisemcnl' 
of the peculiar merits of the soap, but all 
printed in linglish. Not one in the crowd 
knew a word of Unglish, and the product wa» 
thoroughly discusscfl. Some proclaimed it a 
new criihie (it was in powdered form), other'* 
an effervescing drink, vvhiUt an elderly lady 
who looked and poseil as an authority unhesi- 
lalingly i>r<uiouiiced it a'< a splenditt cure for 
rliemoatism. Sale's have nut been up to 
expectations. 



The How of Government Contracts 

C'^OVERNMENT contracts are subiect to 
^ m:in\ statutory provisions. The Bureau 
t)f the Budget has recently published a com- 
pilation which is intended to set out the 
principal statutes dealing with contracts made 
by the federal government. 
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Tying the College to Industry 

By A. A. POTTER 

Dean tij Engineering Sthfioh, Purdue University 



THE Slate Eiigint'ering University can 
be compared to a tliri-c-^tiiry luiilding. 
Its main and most important story is 
concerned with teaching, but the instruction, 
to \xK most effective, must be supported by 
■-■nitinciTing research work and must be ex- 
pressed by public service and by engineering 
extension activities of value to the industry 
and thi- public. 

'I'herc is a grtater rcallKation at present 
than ever before of the value of technical 
education, of technical research and of a 
\\stem of pubiie service of benefit To in- 
dustry. Technically trained engineers are 
not only welcome in industry but arc beinfj 
sought. It is realised llial men with such 
frainin); are dependable and have a clear 
'risisht into the scientific principles upon 
'vhich industry is based. 

In the days past when the wants of men 
Were few, when the necessities of life were 
roduted by hand labor, when the home was 
he educational center as well as the social 
i"id industrial tenter, the independence of 
fhe industrial worker made his education 
'•f no concern to the public. The interde- 
k^l^pendence of modern life and the difhculty 
^^Bof keeping our industrial structure and our 
^^Bsocial organization properly balanced makes 
^^■ihe future of our country dependent upon the 
^^Btype iif education Oiir young people are re- 
^^■Ceivini; in our schools and colleges. 

^H. Teaching Men Not Subjects 

HF A 1' Purdue, whose ent;inecring graduates 
* number more than 4,000, thejjreatcst em- 
I Phasis is placed upon the teathinj; of men 
j ^nd not of subjects. The courses of study 
I are nrranged so that the instruction can be 
' based and built upon each student's ability. 
•'Ptitude, knowledge and experience. To 

iV''rry out this program best, each student 
tested and rated at regular intervals 
throughout his course. He is guided in 
"idinn himself, and the courses of study 
administered so that the student's talents 
discovered and developed. 
Educational institutions in nearly all cases 
{"■ate students only on academic pcrform- 
r*"cc, and the grades given are only a meas- 
rj""* of brains and application. This system 
^* not an indication of the student's personal, 
iiworal or social traits and does not fully 
*how rhe effect of the course of study upon 
the development of a student, 
. It is not the intention to minimize the 
'Wportancc of srholarship. i\% a matter of 
"ct, the grades received by students at 
Sfhoiil and college have a very detinite bearing 
iipon their success in business and in pro- 
'••■ssion. The outstanding engineering stu- 
"•^nt has many times better chances to be- 
come famous in his profession than the 
student who graduated at the bottom of his 
class. 

1 he educational effect of personnel rating. 
However, when added to the academic rating 
'system, is considerable and for ihr following 
•■pasons: 

T he knovvlrilpe thai otie in heing raieil 

Periodienlly fnrniirage» nelf-analysis ami pr"- 

^■'des an incentive for self improvemem on the 

pan of ,hc .tuflent. 

The exceptional man catt he di«coverei| 

y a eombinntion of personnel ami aeademir 
fating, 

I- Ciirefully kepi personnel ratings do aw»y 



with itie iiltl-fashioned methoils of leaching 
which fnilow a luaten path, relying upon the 
theory that there will be a "survival to the 
fiticsl." Without a carefully kepi rating sys- 
tem, colleges have in the past been guilty ol 
dropping high-grade men who eouUI not sub- 
stitute memory fur thought and graduating 
others who had highly trained memories but 
lacked initiative, thinlcing power and other 
qtialities so essential in modern industry. 

4. .\ carefully kept system of academic and 
personnel ratings enables the prospective em- 
ployer to determine whether a certain college 
graduate will meet the specifications fur a 
given vacancy. 

The Indiana Manufacturers' Association 
has been cooperating during the past two 
years with Purdue University in developing 
u unique personnel system. This system 
is carried on in the following manner: 

Each engineering student is requested to 
give at regular intervals the names of lifteen 
or more references who know him best. 
These references must be selected from three 
groups, including teachers, students and ac- 
quaintances outside of the university. Each 
reference is requested to rate the student 
on: Address and Manner, Attitude, Char- 
acter, Cooperative Ability, Disposition, 
Health, Initiative, Leadership and Mental 
Caliber. Other informati<m of value in de- 
termining the student!;' aptitudes is also se- 
cured and the results are summarized on 
printed forms. 

Each student is interviewed at regular 
intervals concerning his personnel record, his 
deficiencies are called to his attention, and 
he is constantly impressed with the fact that 
good qualities of personality can be devel- 
oped by observation, self-analysis and hv con- 
stant effort. The engineering student is 
urged to develop qualities of leadership, bur 
is guarded against becoming too individual- 
istic or too conventional in dress, in appear- 
ance, or in mannerism. 

Other Records Than Athletic 

•'"I"' HE personnel records have been of utmost 
* vahie to Purdue University as well as 
10 industry in recommending engineering 
students and graduates for positions. Purdue 
University graduates about .J(X) engineers per 
year. In spite of the industrial conditions 
all over the country, little difficulty has hren 
experienced in placing these men. One large 
public service utility, after examining the 
personnel records of the senior class last 
spring, derided to offer places to thirty-six- 
men. Letters h.ive been received by Purdue 
I'niversiiy from many of the most prominent 
employers of engineers commending the re- 
sults obtained in bringing the man and job 
together, 

Purdue University does not lose contact 
with its engineering students after they grad- 
uate. After a long enough time has elapsed 
to give the graduates opportunity to show 
what they are made of, a "Progress Report 
Blank" is sent to their employers. 

Letters and remarks by representatives of 
different industries indicate that the "Per- 
sonnel Record System," which was developed 
by Purdue L^niversity with the cooperatitm 
of the Indiana Manufacturers' Association, 
has more tlian juviifted the cost of maintain- 
ing it. 

Besides the personnel records, a modified 
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ariny intelligence test t$ being given to the 
engineering students of Purdue University. 
It is expected that a combination of tbt- 
personnel records, army intelligence tests and 
scholnstic grades will form a good basis 
in judging the student's ability and talents. 

The following mrthnds are also pmplayrd 
in hiimanii^ing engineering education :it 
Purdue University: 

1. Students often fail in their studies be- 
cause they cannot see any relation between 
their school work and actual life problems. 
To correct this and to interest the studeni 
in his studies, the engineering student is 
brought in contact just as he enters Purdue 
with problems which have a direct bearing 
upon the welfare of the state and country. 
These dc.il with actual situations calling for 
action directed toward a certain goal and 
train the student to act quickly and to calcu- 
late accurately while at the same time ac- 
quainting him with engineering materials, 
machinery and processes. 

2. Teachers arc at fault if they fail to 
teach their students how to study and how 
to work in a systematic way without lost 
motion. Observations show that few stu- 
dents who come to a university know how 
to study. This is being corrected by teach- 
ing every freshman engineering student how 
to study, impressing him with the fact that 
education is only of value if it is developing 
his wisdom and thinking powers, his sense 
of justice and his judgment. 

Best Teaching for Freshmen 

3. Universities and colleges have been 
justly criticized because their best trained 
professors come in contact with only a small 
number of advanced students, while the im- 
mature student is taught by poorly trained 
and inexperienced instructors. This situa- 
tion is being corrected. The best trained pro- 
fessors come in contact with the freshman 
and sophomore students. 

4. In the past engineering colleges have 
devoted all of their attention to the training 
of men who design, build and operate plants 
and engineering works. The modern engi- 
neer must be able to deal not only with the 
technical phases but must also be in a post- 
tion to cope with the administrative and 
commercial problems of industry. To meet 
this situation more attention than ever be- 
fore is given in Purdue University to studies 
which will enable the engineer to appreciate 
human and ecuntimic problems. 

5. Scholarship is stimulated in the engi 
necnng schools of Purdue by recognition and 
reward. If a student excels in his studies, 
publicity IS given to his achievement in his 
home town papers as well as in the university 
p.ipers. Too little encouragement has been 
Riven in the past to the good student, and 
many began to feel that athletics is the only 
road to fame. 

Besides training engineers, Purdue Uni- 
versity has m the past utilized its staff and 
equipment to solve the problems of value 
to industries, public utilities and the public 
works of the state. The researches in rngi- 
neering are earned on in the Purdue Kngi- 
neenng Experiment Station, which bears the 
same relation to the industries and public 
utilities of Indiana as does the Purdue Agri 
cultural Experiment Station to agriculture, 

In this research activity a committee of the 
Itidiana Manufacturers' Association and one 
of the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation are closely cooperating with the 
staff of the Purdue Engineering Experiment 
Mation. These committees visit the univer- 
sity at frequent intervals and give advice 
and suggestions concerning researches of 
value to the state and to the nation. During 
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Let Jl&DBoai'd Safc^ard 
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THB package ttself. Do you realize tliat it often wields a 
very real influence in modern selling? Boxes and 
methods of packing — play important parts in today s keen 
mercliandising. TKey can gam, or dissipate, preferences for 
your product. TKey can make, or lose, sales. 

Study tlie packing method you employ. Are the boxes that 
make up your shipments clean looking and impressive? Do 
they deliver your products undamaged — as fresh and un- 
soiled as the day they were shipped? Are they convenient 
packages for your dealers and distributors? 

For over th irty years the H 6? D labo ratones have been 
devoted to the study of packages and shipping cases for almost 
every Aeld of manuiacture. The sturdmess ofH 6? D Board, 
its rigid yet cushion-like construction, its toughness, light- 
ness and low-coat, combine to make it the ideal box material 
for the great majority of items requiring containers. Among 

H & D products you will find boxes of every 

■ size and shape, shipping cases up to 90 ibs. 
_ capacity, partitions, wrappers, box wall liners 
I everything that shippers may require. 



If you are interested in cutting your pack* 
ing costs and bettering your packing, mail the 
coupon. It will bring you our catalog of box 
styles and packing materials and full informa- 
tion regarding our box designing service which 
is free to manufacturers. 
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FOR strength and dur- 
ability, a great bridge 
must have a large margin 
of safety. Every part 
must be stronger than is 
necessary; and the co- 
ordination of parts must be 
perfect. 

The Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks form a "fi- 
nancial bridge" across 
which individual hanking 
transactions move in great 
volume. 

In order to make these 
banks a unit of outstanding 
strength and enduring 
usefulness, every part has 
been wrought out of the 
soundest methods and the 
most useful services. All 
departments and facilities 
are co-ordinated into an in- 
stitution capable of carrying 
with safety, convenience, 
and dispatch a large moving 
volume of business. 
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the past year the following research cs t>f 
value to the state and to the nation have 
been tarried on in the Purdue Engineering 
Experiment Station: 

I. A new process for the manufacture of 
ozone from the air by electrical methods has 
been perfected, patcntcil and is now the prop- 
eoy of Purdue University. This new process 
gives a yield of ozone of high concentration 
much in ejicess of oiher methods now in use. 
Purdue Univer-iity will license, on a royalty 
basis, tile nianuiacturc of o/one by this new 
process. 

z. Considerable progress has been made in 
the improvement of the carburetion of liquitl 
fuels for automobiles. One bulIcLin dealing 
wiih this subject is now available. Two cither 
bulletins will go to prens in the near future. 

3. Much data hare been accumulated regard- 
ing the How of water in pipes ami fitting*. 
One bulletin on this subject is now available 
for distribution. At least one other bulletin 
will be ready for puldicaiion in 1923. 

4. Considerable progress has been made in 
tractor standardisation. A bulletin on this sob- 
ject will go to press during 1923. 

5. Important expcritiients are now being con- 
ducted on the fatigue of concrete. These ex- 
periments are being carried on in cooperation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Public Koads ami 
should prove of value to the nutiim's rood 
building program. 

6. Researches are also being conducted on 
high voltage electric transmission, mechanical 
atnmixation of liquid fuels, locomotive sparlts 
and new devices for increasing locomotive 
economy. 

A State Helping College 

''pHli third important function of Purdue 
University is to aid those in the industric,<i, 
utilities and public works of Indiana who 
arc unahle to avail themselves ot the resi- 
dent instruction at the university. 

For many years Purdue University has 
been conducting, at Lafayette, road schools 
for the heneliit of the road superintendents 
of Indiana, The road school in ilic year 
1921 had an attendance of nearly 400 reprc- 
senting 89 counties of Indiana. More re- 
cently similar short courses have been started 
at Purdue for men engatjed in the telephone 
plant work, in foundry practice, in the can- 
ning industry :ind in electric meter repair 
work. 

iVmotiK the other cni;incerini» extension ac- 
tivities of Purdue may be mentioned the co- 
operative work with the State Hi};hway 
Commission, the Indiana Sand and tiravel 
Producers' Association, .\J:tstcr Car Builders' 
Association, Indiana l-'tood Commission, In- 
diana Public Utilities Commission, and more 
recently the Conservation Department ot 
Indiana. 

The engineering extension program of Pur- 
due University is being grcitly enlarged dur- 
ing the present year by giving increased 
attention to the foundry and steel treating 
problems of Indiana indvtstries. It is hoped 
that in a few years this t)pc of engineering 
service will be availaSIc for all types of 
tnanufacturing as well as for the utilities 
of Indiana. 

Closer contact is being constantly estab- 
lished between the industries tif Indiana and 
Purdue University. In these engineering 
extension ,-tctivitie;i the Kdvicational C"om- 
mitiee of the Indiana .Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation is also playing a prominent part by 
■idvising the engineering staff of Purdue as 
to lines of service most needed bv the indus- 
tries of Indiana. The Indiana Manufactur- 
er's Association, through its secretary, has 
also cooperated to the extent of bringing the 
engineering service offered by Purdue tlni- 
versity to the attention of the manufacturers 
of Indiana. 




►peaks only in a whisper but will be heard around the worl 

As a typewriter it is PLUS — unexcelled for 
good work, and lots of it— and that's import- 
ant in itself. Furthermore, its hushed and 
whispering voice brings welcome relief from 
office clatter, and creates better and more 
efficient working conditions for everybody 
concerned. 



Otherlmportant Items of the 
Remington Typewriter Line 

Improved StifSlaTting Remington No, 10 — 

Ihr I n I ■ . .r. •• . >..... .. •..nr. 

Sell ■ 

lloTlk wind LjiiK 1 I- I. .■: 1 [i nil.- . . ' u ■i.iir- 

improYtd Remington No.ll — 

wiih Kcv Sci Mr«;imal Tabulator. For 
t'urmftahuUirjjinil «fati«ticit1 work nf every 
dcKriptlon, 

Remington Accounting Machine — 

wirh vcftical Itnd tr^ma dklditiu mrcHan' 
ttm, Hcvr billinu. Kl.tcemciil writinn mn*i 
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Rrminj>ri>n PoTtabte — 

witK ■tjTiJarU ktfvhoard. TTie univer*«t 
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Paragon Rihbom and 

Paragon and Red Seal Carbon Papert — 

manuf.«i:1urC4l hv ua. Tlir itan^larj tin* 
<»f IvpcwriJer Riippliea, 

The Remington Typewriter Line it complete 
in eyery field and complete far every purpou 



And the price— only $7.50 more than our 
standard correspondence machine.. That tells 
its own story. 

You are invited to call at our nearest office 
to see this new Remington, and note its 
many remarkable advances— its Improved 
Self-Starting Carriage, its *' Natural Touch", 
and, above all, its ciuiet operation. Demon- 
strations given gladly at any time, or illus- 
trated folder will be mailed on request. 
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fifty Day^ 

WITHIN fifty days, tlits 
corporation has fi- 
nanced these five distinctive, 
modern hotels through the 
same unique plan that has put 
through 23 similar projects 
in the past 21 months. 

The city without adequate, 
distinctive Hotel facilities is 
automatically imposing an 
almost insurmountable hand- 
icap upon its future growth. 

To the resident of any city 
needing modern Hotel facili- 
ties we will send, gladly, a 
copy of "Modern Hotel Fi- 
nancing." our latest booklet 
on this interesting subject. 
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How To Ask Uncle Sam 
for Figures 

By C. C. SMITH 

Oi the Bureau of the Census 

l^^HEN Willie has to write a thesis in 
" ' high school, his brother has a debate 
in college, his mother is to read a paper 
before the Club of Women Voters, or his 
father has to discuss before a directors' mcet- 
Lng some problem of the corporation's activi- 
ties, the first thing that occurs to any of 
them is to write to the Government for 
statistics. And writing to the Government is 
about as difficult as writing to Santa Claus — 
it is hard (o say just where to address bim. 
There arc more than a score of important 
bureaus in Washington engaged in statistical 
work directly ox indirectly. The ama^iing 
variety and scope of the questions asked 
these organizations arc suggested by the io\' 
lowing inquiries: 

How many women leave their jobi each 
year because of getting married 7 

What is the annual production of com cobs 
available for making pipes? 

How much money is spent for moviei and 
chewing gum each year? 

How many people in tbe United StaCet use 
tooth brushes? 

Where can I get a list of bachelors in my 
state eligible for marriage? 

These are just a few of the odd inquiries 
actually received, but there arc many letters 
from business men to whom a correct answer 
may mean thousands of dollars. 

An automobile manufacturer, for example, 
desires to analyze his sales territory by 
counties and asks for statistics of farm crops, 
manufactures, mining, population, etc.; a 
manufacturer of electric washing machines 
is advertising his products and must decide 
how extensively to use farm papers, so he 
asks for production data of farm lighting 
plants, use of electricity on the farm, etc.; a 
producer of a certain chemical asks for statis- 
tics covering a number of years for each of 
the industries that consume that chemical; a 
firm making "kiddie-fcoops" asks for figures 
showing the number of babies born each year 
classified according to race and nationality, 
and also for data concerning the production 
of such commodities as he is producing. 

How the Census Has Grown 

'T^O demand statistics is only to ask for the 
facts concerning our problems. The first 
census, 1790, was taken by seventeen 
marshals under the direction of President 
Washington, and the report, prepared by 
Thomas Jefferson, consisted of a small octavo 
volume of 56 pages. At that time if a man 
desired to set up shop, for example, his own 
personal knowledge extended to his source 
of materials, prospective customers, and his 
available credit, and he could carry in a 
carpet bag all the tools that he required. 
He felt no need of knowledge of markets. 
Distribution was an uncoined word in its 
present business sense. 

The Census Bureau employs today a per- 
manent force of about 700 persons, which at 
the time of the decennial census is enor- 
mously expanded. The 1920 census required 
j!72 field supervisors, 87,000 enumerators, 
3,000 supervisors' clerks and interpreters, and 
a bureau staff of almost s.ooo to direct the 
work and compile the returns. Contrasted 
with Jefferson's 56-page octavo report, the 
Census Bureau publishes II quarto volumes 
of nearly la.ooo pages, and the Census Bu- 
reau is only one of several engaged in statis- 
tical work. The cost of that census (1920) 
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COAL 

AND 

COKE 



Qial — coke — that's power — something big. They move 
things, they're strong — strong like steei — smash through. Coal — 
smoke — steel — Down at th' bottom of things — ship's holds — 
openhearth — white metal. Hot — Hell let loose. No — Hell in 
an oven. Bessemer converters — showers of sparks — flame — And 
then - - coal - - coke — back of everything — underneath. 

Bringing it out 'a the earth — down dark shafts — black — 
damp — dead! Then cars, hundreds of cars, and rails — on and on 

— unending. Glistening rails, twisting all over the map. 

Straighten *em out. That's our job. Coal — coke — cars 

— rails. Put them all together. Straighten out the rails. 
Speed up! That's us. That's International. 

International Fuel & Iron Corporation 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
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W/// it arrive safely ? 

RIS KS of transportation— accident, 
theft, breakage — endan^^cr 
every Parcel P(jst shipment you 
make. Insure ae:ainst loss from lost 
shipments. 

A coupon from a North America 
Coupon Book wrapped in your pack- 
age insures it. The stub entry is your 
shipping record. Claims settled 
promptly. 

Insurance Connpany of 

North America 




PHILADELPHIA 

"Tkt Oldctl American Ftrf and 
Marimr IrtfUraner Company" 



11 1 P P I N C 



S A F k 



FOR 



SHI f r t % s 



Pm tkh am' 
pon la ytfuv 
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IfuianimfCompanyofXiH-lli America. Tliinl&WulniaSts.. t'hlUdetpliia, Dppt. N-S 

Namr . -. _ - 

City.. ..^ 



State. 



WiinU Infomulinn o» Vnrrol Font [tiffiiranr«. 



Get Your Copy 

of 

The most important treaty ever 
negotiated by the I'nited States 

The 

Four-Power Treaty 

Everyone should know this treaty 
Copies may be had free by writing to the 
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was one and a half tiraes as much as the 
Government paid for the 1,171,931 square 
miles of land obtained from France by the 
Louisiana Purchase, but it was less than a 
fifth of the cost of tlic nation's chewing gum 
while the census was being taken! 

Business is no longer a neighborhood 
affair. Getting the facts is not so easy. To 
start a shoe factory today is a matter for 
serious study and consideration. The mag- 
nitude of production necessary to compete in 
the selling field requires the investment of a 
large amount ot capital, which csm not usu- 
aliy be obtained without the formation of a 
corporation, _ 

The materials must be purchased of job-fl 
bers at the roarlcet prices, which will vary ^ 
according to the production of hides and 
skins, not only in America but also in Argen- 
tina and other countries. Machinery must be 
purchased or rented and the outlook in that 
respect_ depends upon the expiration of pat- 
ents, the cost of iron and steel, and various 
other thmgs. I-ud must be considered, 
anall steam or internal-combustion engines be 
used, or IS the development of the electrical 
industries progressing so rapidly as to make 
he*iicT>'^ ^""^^y ^he cheapest a few years 

utf^ir^^'u ^ '=™PWcd and the labor t 
laws of the home state as they develop may ^ 
be favorable or very unfavorable compared 
with those of the states in which the com- 
peting compames are located. The market 
IS not the home town, perhaps not even the 
home state, and it can be reached only by the 
iffh wr'u'"^ salesmen or advertising, or 
both. Which journals shall be used for ad- 
vertising? Shall credit be extended to local 

SK;''" ''^'"'^ ^"^'1 

Where? and How? to Ask 

IJOW go about getting these facts? There 
are two things to be considered: First, 
where to write; and, second, how to ask fo 
tile lOfomiation. 

Every bureau of the Government will do 
Its best to forward your letter to the right 
place, but ,f your reply is to be worth any- 
iung It must be received within a reasonable 
time, therefore write a letter to each bureau 
ploK.'hr'^lK '^""'^ ''^'""^ your prob km 

ui most public hbraries and chambers of 
commerce. A coov nn K. '■"r*"'"* /'^ 
7<; cent<i frn.^ c . °^ Pwthased for 
Doe„men,r -rl ' ?"P"'"t«^n«Jent of Public 
S f rvJ^'' " """"''l publication 

of th. inrk?^ Tn' """P""'"!? a summary 

quoted- therein! ^.Sd^and ■'compi:" 

and perhaps more recent stafi«;, = ^"""P'""^ 
be obtained. statistics can usually 

Advise each bureau thnf v,,,. i,~ 
to the others and rhus'^^rth "e^pr"" 
referrmg your nquiry needlesslj- Many 
persons write the.r raprcsentative or sena or 

pense to the Government, since the cooltcss- 
tnan must answer the Utter and write to The 
bureau havmg the information, while the 
bureau must answer the repreienutive or 
senator and at the same time S to yo^ 
giving the statistics. ^ • 

Perhaps an example will help. Suppose 

ml fn, '"^^^tatHtical Abstract," not 
only for the subject under discussion but 
also under such general terms as "Manufac- 
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turcs," "Production," "Prices," "Consump- 
tion," etc. The following sources ot infor- 
mation will be thus revealed: 

Bureau of tli« Cenius (capital, «mployees, 
salaries, wages, etc., in mining and conitump- 
tion of coal in various induairies). 

Bureau of Foreigu and Domestic Commerce 
(imports and ciports). 
IMht Geological Survey, Interior Department (an- 
imnial production). 

Bureau of Mines, Interior Department (acci' 
dents}. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics (prices). 
Interstate Commerce Commission (shipments). 

Having determined to which bureaus in- 
quiries should be addressed, the next point is 
to ask your question in the right way. Uy 
all means be perfectly franic and state exactly 
what you a— trying to do. The statistics 
that you nsk lOr may not be avaiiablc, but 
some other inform.Ttion may be provided that 
will serve your purpose cvt-n better. 

A man visited the Census Bureau to obtain 
certain statistics. The question he asked 
was: "Can you furnish me with figures 
giving the total value of industrial machinery 
in each state now in operation ?" The bureau 
could not. He then asked whether the 
bureau could tell him how much belting was 
in use in the factories of each state, and the 
bureau could not do that either, so he was 
asked the nature of his problem. He repre- 
sented a concern manufacturing a device to 
be used in connection with belting for the 
transmission of power and desired to get 
statistics upon which to base an advertising 
and selling campaign. He wanted to learn 
the relative importance of the states with 
respect to absorbing his product. 

But He Began Wrong 

T F the Census Bureau had furnished the 
*■ figures he first requested — the total value 
of machinery in use in each state — he would 
have been comparing such devices as the 
linotype more widely in use in the east and 
having a great value for a very slight belting 
requirement, with ore-crushing machines de- 
manding enormous belt power used in the 
west. The figures would have been alto- 
gether misleading. 

Having learned his problem, the bureau 
gave statistics concerning the horsepower 
used in manufacturing, segregated by states 
and for cities h.iving io,CK» or more popula- 
tion. There is a definite ratio between horse- 
power and the belting necessary to transmit 
it, and these figures served his purpose ad- 
mirably. 

Another illustiation : A manufacturer of 
whips was confronted with the problem of 
whether to continue in his old business or 
try a new line. The falling oft in his busi- 
ness was no greater for 1921 than the Reneral 
slump in most industries, but he wanted some 
dciinitf information concerning the opportu- 
nity to expand his activities. 

He asked for statistics concerning the pro- 
duciion of horseshoes as an index to the 
whip business. The Census Bureau gave him 
the figures for a period of about twenty 
years; they showed a decline, but not an 
alarming one. The bureau gave him the 
figures for the number of horses in the 
United States in 1910 and 1920, and, con- 
trary to the prevailing opinion, they showed 
an increase. But this man had stated his 
problem completely, in addition to asking 
for the data he thought would solve it, so the 
bureau was able to point out to him the 
danger of using either of these sets of figures 
as an index to the demand for whii». A 
horse on a city pavement wears out shoes 
much faster than on the farm .ind the intro- 



Our Public Accountants 

Their Necessary Service 
to Progressive Business 

No practice in Business is so necessary to logical 
and safe progress— the keynote of industry today 
— as that of the Public Accountants. 

Organization, System, Method, Control, irresistible 
factors which determine the value of success, de- 
pend upon their sei-vice. 

Theirs the power to make figures talk, telling of 
things as they are. They the guides, and the 
guards, to progressive action. Thru their efforts. 
Ignorance, Gamble and Guess are eliminated; Mis- 
takes, Inefficiency and Waste disappear; Profit is 
assured, and Loss prevented. 

The cornerstone of Credit is their Complete Audit. 
Their monthly Balance Sheets and Operating 
Statements, and above all, their Business Bud- 
get, arc the safeguards against Over-Production, 
Over-Expansion and Over -Expenditure. 

They have made Cost Accounting a science — 
and absolutely necessary to manufacturing success. 

Inventory troubles arc cleared by their simple 
Systems. 

Sales Promotion is blind without their Scientific 
Market Analysis. 

Tax Problems seem to settle themselves Ihm their 
practical knowledge of the law and their under- 
standing of figures. 

While their Business Graphics put before the 
executive a moving picture of his business activities. 

ERNST & ERNST 

AUDITS ~ SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 
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BUSINESS STUDIES 
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Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms 

Gladding Dry 
Goods 

John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Ins. 

Lynn Gas & Elec- 
tric 

Lever Bros. 

Philadelphia Elec- 
tric 

E. L Du Pont de 

Nemours 
Snellenbergs 
Buffalo Trust 
Warner Sugar 

International 
Motor 

Equitable Trust 
National City Bank 
Lord & Taylor 
Empire Gas & Elec- 
tric 

Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
Abraham & Straus 
Cleveland Discount 
Toledo Scale 



Maxwell Motors 

J. L. Hudson Co. 

Detroit Electric 

Buick Motor 

Rothschild & Co. 

Klearflax Linen Rug 

Commonwealth 
Edison 

Merchants Heat 
and Light 

Magnolia Petro- 
leum 

Sanger Bros. 

Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber 

Bry-BIock Co. 
Lowenthal Bros, 
Sinclair Refining 
California Asso- 
ciated Raisin 
Growers 
Hamburgers 
General Electric 

Frederick & Neil- 
son 

Postum Cereal 




"I Had No Idea—" 



The concise report of the 
advantages Elliott-Fisher 
would bring to his organ- 
ization was a revelation. 

He had no idea that so 
many firms, both large 
and small, had found 
Elliott-Fisher invaluable 
in their accounting de- 
partments. 

If desired, Elliott-Fisher 
will gladly co-operate with 



your own staff toward bet- 
ter results and submit, in 
black and white, recom- 
mendations for you to re- 
view at your leisure. 

This Elliott-Fisher Idea 
of Service places you un- 
der no obligation. 

Let the Elliott-Fisher 
man call and explain. 
You, too, may find a reve- 
lation in his report. 



ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave., at 43d St., New York 

Branehea in All targe Cities 



To build « machine thm hmut 
DiHtoll the rsqulrtmontt of Mod- 
orn Aeeeunttng by iurnithingt 

PKOOF OP ACCt'RACy 

UAXmuU PKODVCTION 
Wrtlimt iht irMlfil numin ofrtcmda 

surfTcb""'-"' ^^'^^c 

PERUANE.NT LEGtStUTY 

COMPLETE DETAILS 

CVRRENT INPORXIatIoN 
Ptommy oKltabte. 

A Quart.r C.niur_ 
of HHdy(,nrf,„„ i 

colDptng the Unl»er- 
" AtcountJn, M— 
FISHER '•'-'"TT- 

'5^'" " 'Wr which 
fits joai biuinejt 
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ductioit of stone surface roads throughout 
the country during recent years tends to in- 
crease the use of shoes by farm horses. 
These and other factors entering into the 
situation render the horseshoe figures of little 
value for the purpose. 

Whips are not used much except in con- 
nection with carriages and wagons. A 
fanner working in the field seldom carries 
a purchased whip; a teamster or carriage 
driver almost always does. The number of car- 
riages and buggies manufactured decreased 
from 937,409 in 190+ 10 215.809 in 1919 
and the number of wagons from 643,755 
356,837. These are significant figures. 

It is difficult to conceive of any subject 
upon wliicli the various branches of the Gov- 
ernment cannot shed some light. State your 
problem fully, address it to the bureau that 
compiles the information, and you may expect 
a prompt, courteous, and satisfactory reply. 
America has become a pioneer in statistical 
worL If you want to know anything, "Ask 
Uncle Sam." 

Some Recent Books on 
Business 

The First Million thb Makdbst, by A. B. 
Farquhar. Doubledny, Page 4: Coni- 
pany, New York, 

An inicresting life makes intereiting reading. 
A. B. Farquhar, it ho is not yei forty years 
old by Dr. Osier's standards, lias dredged 
deeply into the richly furnished stores of 
memory to tetl the story of "Tbc First Million 
the Hardest," first primed serially and now in 
book form, in collaboration with Samuel Crow- 
ther. The facta of a long and busy life are 
presented with unvarnished force ami direct- 
ness. The tale is populous with personalities 
that have held place and power in the making 
of America, As a young man Mr, Fartjuhar 
measured success in money. With ail the as- 
surance of youth, he sought the advice of Wil- 
liam B. Astor, jame* Gordon Bennett, A. T. 
Stewart, John A. Stevens, George S. Coe, and 
other rich men. They found him earnest and 
determined, and counseled him on his problem 
"How 10 tnake a million doltara." They were 
elemental, he concluded; ihey did not work 
through others as men do today. Referring to 
their individualism, he says: 

"And that, 1 think, is about the most striking 
contrast between the men of yeilcrday and 
those of today — and on the mere matter of 
making money, Mr. Carnegie made more than 
all of (hr men I have mentioned put logeiher. 
They Were individualists — not managers." 

Mr, Farquliar's mechanical l)cnt turncil him 
toward the agricoliiiral implement inilvntry. 
He began his apprcnlicesbip at York, Ta., and 
in due time beraine foreman, partner, and 
finally head of the business. The Civil W.ir, 
the reconstruction period, and the panic of 
were severe trials. Eventually he reached 
and passed the goal he h.tit set - for him- 
self In his young mnnhond. Tlicrc are divert- 
'DfC glimpses of the family home in MaryLinil, 
of his relatives, and f.f his friends. He walked 
and talked with Lincoln. He had a warm 
affection for the South, and be is aide to put 
that affection on paper. Thrnughoiit the years 
of his fortune buihling, he "never let his love 
for a dollar interfere with hii love for a book,'' 
and he asked questions because he helieveil that 
"the most useful way that a young man 
'■n put in his lime." 

We have Mr. Farquhar's word that "the 
World growi in interest and life is happier 
With gathering years." 

Thb Law of City Plamnijio and Zosiko, by 
Frank Backus Williams. Published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
i7aa. Pp. 7]8. Price. $5.00. 
City planning and zoning have passed 

thraugh the stages of aspirations and theory 
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P^OAeans 

^ardi-Qras 

— lb<* former as alluring as ev«rr, with its Old Wurlil atmos- 
phere; the latter more brilliant and speclacutar than in any 
prfviiius season. KKX, the I^ord nf Misrule, will hidd »v<ay 
friHU I"id)nmry 8 to Frbruary 13. Fi-ast your eyes j>n tin- por- 
geiiu* papeanls and ma<>k.s of the Mystic Crews of MOMl'S, 
Ct J.MUS and PHI ITF.US— llic famous slriwt parades of won- 
drrful floats — the magnificent play uf colors. 

A ten -day stopovf-r at New Orleans is allowed on all tickets 

Via the 

Sunset- Poute' 

t°Califx)rnla 

Every mile a scene worth white 



SUNSET LIMITED 



Tar*oa 



Oprratt-il «)uity ovrr a milil. Aiinny mute all thr way. Stanct- 
unl PiillimHn Slrrptng, ( >t».^4*rvutictri uikI Dining (lai> frnni 
Nrvr (^rli'aus I'ullinan Tourisl Sloepinji Car Jnmi Wachinp- 
tun» IK Q.y lo San Fruncitwo. 

Trj *... *'*f l*rtwr«rii Vrw Orkait* anH 

fur ll- i"«ir hjr Autumxhili* n\rr iJw AT 

Hlini\^ I . i.lHwi Srw ffrJxaiM wlH S«i Vu-^ ■ 

lYvrfo A AnauiM Kailwa/ thc«JU|th iba CA-RRtSU GORtiJi,. 

For informtnum tind tllrraturm tsUdrw* 

SOltTHFKN PACIFIC LINKS 

\e-s« Vfil'k. lluu»l«iU Til 

It*.'* HnsaiUn^ Tnn • IIMf;. Stnilhrm IVrilic UMit. Score 




Bureau of 
Canadian Information 

The Canadian Pacific Railway through ita Bareau of Canadian 
Information, will furnish you with the latest reliable information 
on every phase of industrial and agiicultural development in Canada. In the Ref- 
erence Libraries maintained at Chicago, New York and Montreal are complete daU 
on natural resources, climate, labor, traniportation, business opening!, etc., in Canada. 
Additional dau ia constantly being added. 

Development Branch 

If you are considering the eitablishment of your induitry in Canada, either to de- 
velop Canadian business or export trade, you are invited to consult thia Branch. 
An expert staff is mamtained to acquire and investigate information relative to 
Canadian industrial raw materials. Information as lo such raw materials as well 
AS upon any practical problem affecting the eslabtiahraent of your industry, including 
matketa, competition, labor costs, power, fuel, etc., ia available. 

No charge or obligation attached to the above service. Busi- 
ness men and organiiationa are invited to make use of it 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 



WtndiOF Station 
Montreal, Can. 



C. P. R. Building 
M«diion Avn. at 44th St. 
New York 



ICS E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 
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TtieStrideof 
f ftjpulation. 
"■••Certtet*— 

Stlouis 



THE "Center of Population" 
means one thing to the 
teacher of geography, an- 
other to the merchant, but to 
the manufacturer it means more 
than to all others combined. 
The number of his potential cus- 
tomers is based on population. 
It is people he is trying to 
reach and ser^'c. The East was 
settled first, and the first fac- 
tories were built there. As the 
country grew, the Middle West 
;in3 then the Far West were 
settled. The center of popula- 
tion has been pushed steadily 
westward. 

The center of population in 
ISO^ was a few miles west of 
New York, By 1860 it had 
reached the Alleghenics. It has 
since moved across Ohio and 
Indiana. Today it marks a spot 
150 miles east of St. Louis. It 
is moving slowly now, and 
scientists tell us that it will 
never go further than 50 miles 
beyond St, Louis, because the 
two oceans, the gulf, the desert 
and the cold North set their 
own limits. 

Rettchln^ the Markets 

Aj (heir markets grew wcfltwiTd 
with liiv poptilation, eaticrn nidnufac- 
turcrs endeavored to flerve an incr«^ 
ingly distuit patronage. In order to 
reach their western custamers, Atlantic 
seahoard industries paid more and more 
transportation cliarce* asd faced grow- 
ing wcslern competition. 

The day is pa<t when the manufac- 
turer can ()irug his shauldcrx at a high 
freight rale and »ay, "Pas* it on to the 
cualumer." Eastern industries c.innot 
indefinitely overcome the disadvaniagc 
of high freight rales and successfulty 
compete with plant* more favorably 
located. 

What is the logical answer? Either 
reestablish your operation* at St. 
Ixiuis or build a factory branch in 
St. I,oiii« to ha«wlle the ever increaaing 
westward movement of business. Si. 
Iviiir mnafatmms ship from tht tncrr — mt 

St. Louis is a good city to live in, 
work in and play in. 

Sfftrf/of onf or ^ ovr frtr iilMrtrauJ book- 
Itit, "iT^iLiinul Su Umi." or "St. Lnu — Tit 
Horn City," 
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and entered that of actual practice. Conse- 
quently they are of interest to courts of law, or 
rather their proponents have become very 
keenly interested in the courts. From one end 
of the country to the other city councils, special 
commiaaions, chambers of commerce, and other 
citizens' agencies are drafting or enaaing or 
enforcing legislation designed to regulate the 
future development of their cities. What are 
the courts going to say about their efforts? 

Mr. Williams tells them far as can be 
told. But he does far more than that; he gives 
in clear, non-technical language the reasons for 
and the purposes of city planning and zoning, 
tracer so much of their hiittory as is necessary 
Co an undersCandiDg of their development and 
then shows by example and citation what can 
and what probably can not be done by these 
related methods of replacing chaos with order. 

The book is of value to both lawyer and 
layman, for while its author has been most 
careful to cite authorities on every point and 
even to include the text of important laws and 
legal decisions sn that the reader may have 
the full case before him, his style is clear, 
concise and readable. Use of "The Law of 
City Planning and Zoning" by tho»e who are 
drafting legislation will prevent costly litiga- 
tion and, perhaps, disheartening court deci- 
sions. The volume contains a bibliography, 
tables of statutes, index of cases, and a very 
complete index (pp. 659-7j8) to the book 
itself. 

Fo»*iGM COMMEftciAl. CuEDrrs, by George W. 
Edwards. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, tjaa. 

Technical Procedurb la Eipogrtuc akd Im- 
POItTiKG, by Morris S. Rosenthal. McGraw- 
HUl Book Company, New York, 192*, 

The McGraw-Hill Boole Company, which is 
devoting very much attention to foreign trade 
subjects, has added two more volumes on 
foreign trade topics. Both of these fall in 
the strictly technical field of foreign trade, and 
both deal particularly with the dtKumcnts of 
foreign trade. 

Dr. Edwards is well known in financial 
circles and in foreign trade circles where the 
commercial letter of credit has been used, 
especially because of his studies conducted as 
Research Assistant of the Federal Reserve 
Board, some of the results of which were pub- 
lished in the "Federal Reserve Bulletin." 
This new volume is a welcomed addition to 
the meager literature on the subject of foreign 
commercial credits. Wilbert Ward, of the Na- 
tional City Bank, produced a good book on this 
subject a few months earlier, but Edwards' 
present book is more than "another" book in 
the same field. Edwards covers some ground 
that Ward did not cover, and his "Foreign 
Commercial Credits" is worth reading by any- 
one interested in the development ol the com- 
mercial credit abroad and in the United Stales. 
Incidentally, be deals with bills of lading, 
marine insurance policies, commercial invoices, 
and some of the minor documents that are 
necessary in connection with documentary 
drafts. 

Mr. Roseirthal's new book on "Technical 
Procedure in Exporting and Importing" is an 
elementary book on the technique of foreign 
trade. It deals with the documents required 
by governments, the banking documents, the 
shipping documents, the marine insurance 
documents, protection against credit losses, 
packing for export, marking export shipments, 
and other points in this field. Most of this 
book deals with export trade, primarily, 
although there are chapters covering the tariff 
system and the customs practice of the United 
States. 

Capital akd IsrEgesr, by Eugen V, Bohm- 
Bawerk. Translated by William StnarL 
Brentano's, New York, 192a, 
A new edition of Mr. Smart's translation 

of the familiar studies on the history of capital. 




Believing 

From far off South Dakota a 
merchant writes and says: 

"We think H.-^ Green 
Stamps are better than a five 
per cent discount. Our cus- 
tomers can see and feel the 
stamps, and there is a great 
fascination in seeing the books 
fill." 

Of course, ".seeing is believ- 
ing," but today seeing is also 
selling. 

A tangible discount in the 
form of a.-^ Green Stamps 
possesses more business build- 
ing power than an intangible 
something given in a round- 
about way. 

A tangible discount brings 
customers back, and bringing 
'em back is quite as important 
as bringing 'em in. 

When customers see what 
they are getting in the way of 

DISCOUNT, merchants see 
more of them and more of 
their trade. 

THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. 

in HFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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\NRIGLEY Saves with 



name in ronnt 
Pnvace Amamuc. 





NO time lost waiting for the man you want in the Wrigley 
office. NORTH P. A. X, finds the man you want— puts 
him in instant communication. 

Anyone in the Wrigley office can talk instantly to any depart- 
ment or person without leaving his desk. The dial-equipped 
NORTH P. A. X. phone saves time by saving steps. 

Any office, large or small, can save with NORTH P. A. X- 
Let us show you how. 

Serves More Ways than One 

In addition to instant interior communication NORTH P. A. X. 
gives auxiliary service, such as fire alarms, cnde call systems, wahk- 
men's service, executive right-of-way lines, etc. Only one piece of 
equipment — the dial-equipped telephone — is needed to give all 
services. Everything automatic — ready night and day. 



^NortK 




\'ou 7/ find our arw kallffiu fult of iitltrrttimg 
illuslraliam of ikr imriny of i\OS JU I'. A . X. 
uift. A copy is jounfor the aiMitt. 



NORTH ELECTRIC 

MANUFACTURING CO. 

GALION, OHIO 




IKSTANT COMMUNICATION 




lUamufatturm mf NOKTH Privtu Aulmatic Trlffktmt 
htrkaHln *md SORTH Matkimt Swiltkimt Snltmi 
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Comparative 
Costs 

CINCE selling prices and costs are so 
^ closely linked and competitive bnsiness 
so largely depends on price — executives 
should carefully consider the adaptability 
of their factory- equipment to the work at 
hand. 

A great many firms, large and small, in a 
diverse line of industries, have fitted their 
shops with Wallace Bench Machines be- 
cause of the resulting increase in production 
and the greatly diminished costs, Wallace 
Portable Electric Bench Machines save 
hand work and wasted steps by providing 
the means of performing the majority of 
operations at the bench with machines of 
the proper size, 

Wallace Bench Machines are accurate, 
speedy and operate from electric light 
circuit. They are light in weight and can 
be easily taken to the job or used at the 
bench. 

The IVallace Linr inclaitt th* foUnphtg: 



TI>*Wall*e* Bsnch 
4" Planar 

Plain Clrcir- 

iMt Saw 
Clwa Pot 
Uhhrarsal Saw 
U" Band Saw 




Send for buUetins and prices 

J. D. WaUace & Co. 

1408 W. JackKin Blvd., Chicago, 111. 
Office! u>d >t(icfci'm ill priaciiNU dtiei 
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HISTORY of 1922 and prophecy for 
1923 fill rhe pages of the trade maga- 
zines. With the history we have lit- 
tle concern at present, but some things that 
are prophesied, some guesses as to the future 
of some industries may be interesting. For 
the most part they are cheerful, hut through 
them all, even the most cheerful, runs a vein 
of caution. 

The lessons of 1920 and 1921 have not 
yet been forgotten. 

Beginning with steel, which we are in- 
clined to regard as "basic," the Iron Age sees 
in "nearly ail the major lines of steel con- 
sumption 3 very favorable outlook at the 
present time." To be more specific: 

Orders for freight cars and locomotives have 
been heavy in the past year, but a large por- 
tion of the businejs placed \% still to be filled, 
while dierc n much more biiaineas now in sight. 
Thus a heavy flow of steel to car and locomo- 
tive shops Is assured far months 10 come. Rails 
have been bought freely for delivery in the 
first half of ne«t year. In other classes of rail- 
road demand there has been tittle business, but 
there arc prospects of terminal work, such as 
the Pennsylvania's large project for Pittsburgh, 
Demand from the farmer has turned good re- 
cently. Makers of fence are much in arrears 
m filling their orders. Agricultural imple- 
ment works have been increasing their operat- 
ing schedule* and appear to have good pros- 
pects. The farmer is not so well off as he 
might be, but his buying power has increased 
greatly as a result of this year's crops. 

While on account of the high costs in dwell- 
ing house and garage construction one may 
look at that activity askance, the actual fact is 
that there has been a great boom. It may not 
he so much of a boom in 192}, but its end is 
not in sight. Mills are still crowded to make 
deliveries of the two barometers of house build- 
ing, butt weld merchant pipe and nails. 

The automobile makers are planning for 
heavy production in the tirst quarter or half of 
the new year, and their eipectations are entitled 
to respect, for their operations in the past year 
have been at least as heavy as they predicted. 

The consumption of steel in the oil fields, par- 
ticularly in tubular goods, forms a larger pro- 
portion of the total steel demand than Is some- 
times realized. From the viewpoint of prices 
and stocks of oil, the steel prospect in this direc- 
tion it not good, but the practical fact is to be 
considered that the oil country demand has 
proved heavier in the past few months than 
ivas being predicteil at the middle of the year. 

The lines of rnii^umption that present a less 
favorable aspect are fewer. Skeleton steel con- 
struction is not particularly active and the ex- 
port trade is poor. Plainly, however, the favor- 
able features of the steel tonnage outlook greatly 
outweigh the unfavorable features. One can 
say at le.ist that the ntrel tonnage of the next 
six months will be large, not small. 

One Danger for Coal 

A NOTHER "basic" industry is less cheer- 
•'^ ful in its outlook. Coal seems to have 
all its troubles, or most of them, still before 
it. As Coal Age says: "One cloud hangs 
over the countr>'. It is the possibility of a 
strike of the coa! miners ne.xt .April." 

The public and the Coal Commission can 
do nothing, asserts the Age. It is all up to 
the union operators and miners: 

Whether or not there will be a Mrike next 
.^pril turns on what the parties involved, the 
United Mine Workers on the one part and 
the several operators' groups on the other, do 
between now and that fateful day. In October, 
in November and again in December, the repre- 
sentatives of the union and the operators held 
meetings looking toward a solution of their im- 



mediate difficulty— a basis for negotiation. They 
begin the new year with yet more conferences 
on the same subject. Looking for the moment 
beyond the, as yet unsolved, question of a 
basis of negotiation, inquire into a few of the 
facts that bear on the possibilities of the ne- 
gotiations themselves, 

Wages stand at the top of that list Last 
spring, if ever, economic conditions warranted 
the demand of the operators that the union 
take a reduction in wages. The union refused 
even to give the matter the consideration it 
warranted; struck, and won. The tide has 
turned. Wages in other, non-union, industries 
that reached bottom a year ago are mounting 
although they have not reached the post-war 
level stdl maintained by the United Mine Work- 
ers. It will be much more difficult for the coal 
operators in 1923 than in 192* to argue for a 
reduction. Having bridged the chasm of loaa 
the union is m better position for the next 
contract. In fact, so far as wages are con- 
cerned, the union has already made known its 
intention. A contract for two years at the pres- 
ent wage scale will be demanded from the bitn- 
mmoua-coal operators, if they can ever be 
Itned up to listen to those demands. The union 
mmer is quite serious about his demand for 
a six-hour day and a live-day week, but so is 
the operator in his demand for the abolition 
of the check-off. Neither stands much chance 
this year. So it most likely will be wages and 
duration of contract that will be negotiated, or 
struck for, in 19*3, 

How Get Together? 

TDEFORE they can discuss wages, etc., there 
a-* must be ■ meeting. Who will attend that 
meeting? That is the question before the 
house now. The operators wish to appear in 
groups representing each district separately, of 
which there are fifteen. The mlneri are not 
willing, contending that to throw negotiations 
back to the field is but the first step toward 
taking it still further back— that is, to each mine 
—and thus destroying the power of the national 
union of mine workers. 

Apparently the miners vrill treat on any other 
basis — a national body — a congregation of large 
groups or the old Central Competitive Field 
group. On no one of these have the operators 
agreed. Essentially, then, the present status of 
the case is that the union seeks to preserve 
and perpetuate its autonomy as a national wage 
fixer and the operators seek purely local au- 
tonomy and the right and opportunity to correct 
local mequaiities. 

It is this question that must be settled before 
peace can be assured the bituminous-coal in- 
dustry. The conference for its solution calls 
for no ascertainments of fact— such as profits 
of operators or earnings of miners, now being 
investigated by the U. S, Coal Commission. 

What the situation does demand is an earnest 
will to negotiate. 

"Optimism tempered by conservatism," says 
tilde and Leather of the state of mind of 
the industry which it represents. It specifies 
as follows: 

The genera! view of the future it optimism, 
tempered by conservatism. In fact the busi- 
ness outlook as a whole for 1923 i, regarded 
as being fair to good, rather than having any 
tendency to booming. Shoe and leather manu- 
facturers are luoking forward to a good year. 
Labor troubles appear settled in the shoe fac- 
tories. Plants pro.lucing staple goods are said 
to have orders enough to keep them busy for 
two or three months. 

It is generally understood that shoe jobbers 
and retailers are carrying only moderate storks, 
part of which are style goods, which are slow 
sale. The big mail-order houses are reporting 
larger sales, which indicate that farmers and 
other buyers are becoming more willing 10 re- 
plenish needed supplies. 

Leather maoufaaurers feel confident that 
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1925 wil! be fairly prosperous for chcm. Much 
leather ii being deSivered on back contracti, 
while here and there some leathers, a» it usual 
toward the end of the year, are moving at con- 
cesiionn. Tanners are having more confidence 
in demanding price* that show some profit to 
ihem, in spile of much leather that is floating 
around and [>ffered on private terms. 

And, fortunaiciy, the Department of Com- 
merce is able to state that price* (o the farmer 
have increased atiout 17 per cent during the 
year. The continuing rise in grain and cotton, 
has lately brought wheat jo per cent above 
the year's low price, corn 46 per cent above 
the 1^22 rninimum, and cotton 63 per cent above 
it, so that these staple products of American 
agriculture are selling 20 (o 60 per cent above 
the yeat'cnd prices of 1921. 

It is interesting to note how the effort to 
'forecast in any trade works back to the 
farmer, and if his state of mind is good, then 
most other industries are prepared to go for- 
ward. Here is one statement of the point 
of view quoted from The Prairie Farmer: 

■ The New Year finds agriculture on the road 
to recovery from the depression of the past two 
years. Corn prices are 59 per cent higher than 
a year ago, hog prices are 3i per rent higher, 
wheat prices 17 per cent higher, nats 13 per cent 
higher and fat steers 5t per cent higher. 

There is a strong demand for all the food 
that has been produced. Congress is sure to 
pass a farm credit law that will give the farmer 
credit on better terms and probably at lower 
rates. There is a strong likelihood of some sort 
of government financing of exports of farm 
crops, which would cause a further immediate 
and substantial advance in prices. 

It looks as if igxj would be a good year for 
farmers. Certainly it will be for the man who 
works hard, keeps hit cost of production at 
tow St possible, and maintains a cheerful dii- 
poshion. 

Making Stock Dividends 

Plain to the Workman 

THE DAILY and trade press have been 
full of comment on the stock dividend. 
There is one phase of the situation which has 
not attracted so much attention. That is 
the state of mind of the workman in the 
plant whose owners have declared such a divi- 
dend. That state of mind and how it may 
be overcome are thus discussed in the Iron 
Age: 

The flood of announcements of stock divi- 
ends is creating an impression upon wage 
amers which needs correcting. To them, re- 
ent experience has proved, a dividend it a 
diviilcnd, regardless of whether it be in ca^h 
or in stock, and a dividend of hundreds per 
cent spells colossal earning'*, which they think 
as current earnings. They inlk of "cutting 
[of melons," and grow re»ilc»s in the idea that 
" ey are not sharing in the cutting. In sutne 
aics marc or less serious disaffection has re- 
ulted among employees of concerns declaring 
:he dividends. They must be made to under- 
iland, if possible, that a stock dividend, under 
Sondilions as they are now being declared, is 
a very different matter indeed from a cash divi- 
dend. 

In one case a campaign of education among 
the workers preceded the announcement of a 
(Mock dividend of some hundreds per cent. _ It 
ai explained that the company had not in- 
creased its capital stock for years, in spite of 
the great growth of the plant and the volume 
of business done, and that the money with 
which business was done was represented on 
the books as surplus instead of capital stock 
a» in the case of other similar large and thriv- 
ing industries. The owner of one share of the 
'>ld stock was no richer because he had re- 
'■eived two additional shares, for the three com- 
I'ined stood for no greater share of the busi- 
ness than did the one share. The condition as 
outlined applies to most concerns which are 
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KliPORTS 

PUBLIC irnLITIES 



INVESTIGATIONS 
NATURAL RESCXIRCES 




FOR twenty-eight years American Appraisals 
have been furnishing facts to American In- 
dustry— factswhich have been proved by courts, 
tax commissions, regulatory bodies, insurance 
companies, bankers, buyers and sellers. 

American Appraisals are made by an organiza- 
tion of appraisal engineers who are equipped to 
vakie any property, any industry, any depart- 
ment of industry— and are checked and verified 
by means of the greatest library of statistical 
cost data in the world. 



The American Appraisal Company 
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of the articles which appeared in 
The Nation's Business 
during the entire year of 1 922 ? 

You may have a copy frcx ji you will write for it. 
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A trial view of U. 5. A rmy Supply Base, Port Neii/ari, N. /. 

Port Newark Base for Sale 

When the cry "Men — more men!" was coming to America from the bat- 
tlefields in France — 

When every resource of the nation was being strained to hurry forward 
men and munitions in answer to that call — 

When industry, under the whtplash of war, was rushing munitions to the 
Atlantic seaboard in daily trainloads — 

Suddenly there developed a sinister shortage of ocean terminals. 

Where to handle this avalanche of war materials — where to load them into 
ships for delivery in France — was the problem confronting the Govern- 
ment. 

Port Newark was one of the answers to that riddle. 

That was but five short years ago, and the same Port Newark base that 
met the Government's emergency is awaiting your purchase — awaiting the 
word that will set it to meeting your problem, 

AH of its outstanding features, such as SITUATION, FACILITIES 
IMPROVEMENTS and EQUIPMENT are enumerated in a profusely 
illustrated Booklet, which also specifies the Terms of Sale and gives de- 
tailed information. Booklet sent free on request. 



Write for 
Descriptive 
Booklet 
Today! 



Sealed Proposals will be opened on March ist, in the office of the Quar- 
termaster General, Room 2024 Munitions BIdg., Washington, D. C, The 
Booklet and Proposal Blanks may be obtained at this oflScc or either of 
the two following addresses: Quartermaster Supply Officer, 1st Ave. and 
59th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Quartcrraaster on the premises at Newark 
N.J. 

The Government reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 
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■bifting their lurplus to their capital account!. 
Those compaotea vrhose employeci bold ibeir 
■tack find them useful ageati in explaining the 
refinanciiig. 

Of all industries chat of producing and re- 
fining oil has perhaps come under the most 
criticism because of the declaration of stock 
dividends. A concise justification of them is 
thus given by Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 
which refers with praise to the speeches of 
A. C. Bedford and others at the recent mcut- 
ing of the Petroleum Institute, and then goes 
on to say: 

If an individual can earn, say, a thousai)<I 
dollars clear in a year of commercial endeavor 
and invest thai profit in additional stock, in 
advertising, or in equipment, would any per- 
son contend that the thousand dollars was a 
taxable income? It baa become intangible as 
money and exists only as an additional asset 
represented by the stock, or equipment, or in- 
creased sales to which it was applied. 

What is the difference when a corporation 
returns a part of its profits to its busineasf 
That, too, becomes but an additional asiiet, rep- 
resented by one or another or more of the 
same tangible items which stood for the in- 
vestment of the individual. But such items 
add to the suhMantiatity of (he corporation only 
as a corporation. What uf the stockholder? 
Must he not have a token of that increased 
lubstantialiiy as inittnately his as is the stuck 
or ettuipmcnt of the man who is individually 
engaged in trade? The stuck dividend is that 
token. 

The petroleum industry is not far from be- 
ing the most stably financed in the world. Its 
expansion has been greater in recent years than 
that of any other, and that growth has been 
sound. The industry can d» nothing better 
than follow the advice given by several speak- 
ers at the recent A. P. 1. meeting and tell the 
public the whole truth about itself. Woodpeck- 
ers can, in time, do damage even to sound trees. 

Can They Find the Facts 

m This Mass of Details ? 

'T'HE COAL industry as rcllcttcd in its 
periodicals seems to he willing to lend 
all possible aid to the United States Coal 
Commission in its fact-finding task. 

There is perhaps in one or two quarters 
a disposition to fee! that the Commission in 
hunting almost too much detail. Coal Age 
thus describes the task set before the coal 
producers: 

The schedules that have been adopted are 
rather formidable. On the cost report form 
there is provision for a maximum of 146 num- 
bered items calling for 137 separate replies. 
Producers having less than 120.000 tons an- 
nual output are permitted to subtract 40 items 
from the list, leaving g? items to answer 
The longer schedule calls for a division of 
labor costs between ij items, supply cosis be- 
tween 16 items and miscellaneous income 
spread over 9 items not required on the shorter 
form. 

Just why a commission inquiring into the 
vexed coal question displays such interest in 
the allocaiTun of supplies expense among 16 
classifications, including everything from min- 
ing through drainage, ventilation and rad- 
road-car loading to engineering is not clear. 
Perhaps the inspiration was afforded by a 
diagram prepared and circulaied by the opera- 
tors some time ago showing to the number 
of several hundred the variety of items that 
go to make up the costs of producing ■ ton of 
coal. 

The cost statement has no numbered tines, 
of which but 29 call for figures taken from 
the books; 15 are totals and subtotals, 15 arc 
blanks, 40 are the details noted above called 
for on the long but not on the short fotm ant! 
ti are "yes or no" questions. For the ma- 
jority of producer* there are but 10 questions 



Public Utility Companies 

far which bond or noff issuts hart 
been undervritUn by 

Haisey, Stuart 8L Co, 

eiiher alone or jointly 
with associate 

AiMi^n lishl 5C Tmcrlon CoinpAny 
ArtKHcan Public Service Compuiir 
ArkuiMw V(''a.trr 0>inp<ui>' 

AfthLuuj Uisht. Pwrrdt Strrci RulmyCompflty 

BinjEhAmion Uehe, Hcoi 5^ fowcr CmDiHiDT 

Central JllitKiia Powrf CompAiw 

Ootrftl ILUiwu fubfii: Scfvice Compuy 

Centra] Indiana Puwer Companv 

CcBtiral Powor CoBipAny LNcb.) 

Chiai«o>Nofth Siiorc ft MiW«u]ccc Rwlrad 

f>trr»* Povcr & Ligbt CorpomkiU 

CBmmDnwdUi BdiioaCoinpmy 

Dvxw Gi» & Ebcork Licm Compuir 

DBtroji City Gu Campasay 

E. Si. Louif Of InEerurbm OC Waicr Cod3p«ny 

Bavtcm Tf xaa iilrciric: Company 

Em^urr I>i_*iriri tiffirk CoffipAny 

Hous4(>n Li^lnt^ntl ^ Power ConitHny 

Iliinoii NortJwm Utilities Compmnv 

Irunwood & Bcak mrr Railway K Xl^tComi^ia^ 

Kanaad Cky Po%rcr & Light Compcoy 

K«iiCijdcw Utilkkfl Coinp«&y 

Luckfk Cjb» Lb^ Ccunpcny [Sl LouU] 

MctropoEixu EdiMin Cnnmany [Pd^ncylvMiMj 

Middle Sotu Wawr Wotfcji Compuy 

Middle West Utili^ Company 

Mt>bil'C Gaa Company 

New Jrrmry Powrr flC Ligfii Conipttny 

Niinhf-rt) Iniiianii Giu & ElMtHc Compaay 

North wrMrrn Etrratcd UMkomd iOsiOfttfiJ 

Ohia .tnd NoTtbrra Gw Compuy 

Ohio Public Service Cnnpny 

PadiH: Gu ft Electric Company 

Pcmuylvsniii Powvr ft Ugftu OunpiMKy 

Peons RaiJ*rtiy Cocnpany 

PortlAml Railwayt Lighc ft Powr CnmpARy 

Public S^rrvice Ojoipany of Nwrtlicrn Irftnoit 

San Antoiiio PuWk Scrvk* Company 

Sati Jtioquin Lit:hi & Power Cotpotiuioa 

Scitnir LtKi^tinji C(.>ni[>any 

Sioiin Cin Gai and Kloetfk Company 

Sfturh Std« blrv alrd Railn^J d^mpfltty [QigoJ 

Southwratern &cll Ttlrphnnc Ctmipany 

Sourhwpurrn Poivcr ft JJ^hc Cottipony 

^ipHnKfirld Stiilway Cnmpany 

SCt Paul Ga» t.ijclic CDmpany 

The Tri-Ciiy Railway ft Lmhc Company 

Uoiicd Liiiht ft Rnilwa^'i Company 

VecTiKini Hydro- lUccrtric Corpornnon 

WrMrm Uniif d Ga* ft Eleciric Cooipaoy 

Wfjt P«]m Ponwr CompaDy 

WucoiiHn*MiiiiwMO Lwht ft Power Compaof 

Wtaron«ia Powers Uckc & Heat CompNiny 

Wuconain Public Service (^orp^r-ation 

Wifcouin Railway, Light & Po^acf Company 

Wiiconaifi River Power Cuoipwy 





HAtSEY, STVAKT ^ CO. 

F leag e aend me your curtrnt listof Public Utiliiy 
Bood offaringi and pampKWt^'^«a Tevu oi « 
Sfniiul Public UtiUcy Bood^'N M-9 



Name . 



Nation-Wide 
List of 

Public Utility 
Bonds 

THE above map shows 
how extensively Halsey, 
Stuart 6? Co. have beenitJen- 
tified with the underwriting 
and distributing of bonds 
of important, weli managed, 
public utility companies 
throughout the country. 

In times of prosperity or 
depression, there is always a 
d^^endable market for trans- 
portation, gas, light, power 
arftl water — essential services 
which public utilities seU 
both to cities and rural com- 
munities, usually without 
competition and on practi- 
cally a cash basis. Earnings 
are steady and assured by the 
very necessity of the service 
rendered. 



HALSEY, STUART & CO. 



INCORPORATED 



CHICAGO 
209So. U&dlcSc. 

DETROrr 

lot.! It;.t|i. 



NRW YORK 
1 4 Wall St. 

ST. I.ODIS 

Sci'iiritv HIiIk' 



BOSTON 
S2 [>cvo(uJiirr Si. 

MIl.WAUKE-F 
ImU'i. N .t. Ilk Hlilg. 
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l^ui IllJr l'.M>' 
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Don't hobble shop hauHng 
with makeshift platforms 



You wouldn't eicpect maximum 
production from a fine marhine 
shop lighted with dingy keroaene 
lamps. Neither can you count 
on getting the utmost econ- 
omies possible with lift trucks 
if you use old-style nailed plat- 
forms. 

Bring your trucldng equipment 
up to date with Stucbing Steel- 
Bound Load Ratforms. These 
reinforced platforms are built 
to give long, trouble-free service 
under the same strenuous load- 
ing and hauling conditions the 
Stuebing Lift Truck has mas- 
tered. They are produced by the 
world's largest manufacturers of 
lift trucks. 



Stuebing Steel-Bound Platforms 
won't split, sag or wabble be- 
cause the oalc top is rigidly 
bound to the wide-faced steel 
legs with powerful steel angles. 
They won't wear down. Even in 
small batteries they save hun- 
dreds of dollars annually in re- 
pairs and replacements. 

Stuebing Steel- Bound Platforms 
. come in any suse dcaired and will 
handleany type of product. You 
will be surprised to learn that, 
due to large production, they 
cost only a trifle more than the 
less durable nailed platforms. 
Write today for a descriptive 
folder and latest prices on Stue- 
bing Steel -Bound Platforms. 



The Stuebing Truck Company 

Cinclnnaii, Ohio Montreal, Que. 




In IIS iJ/rnf f* tfMUaHd 
ill vTvict sdanailllttw 
SlmiUmi ami • B»m*d 
Platform malthti Ikr 




LIFT TRUCK systems 



O 



Positions for Salesmen! 

|UR Cirailation Manager says that his best app>licant3 for positions 
have come through advertisements in The Nation's Buswess. 

We are seeking a few high-type men to sell this magazine to busi- 
ness executives. Our present force numbers 58 men. It will be en- 
larged, as suitable men arc found, to 75 in number. 

Our salesmen earn from ^170 to J600 per month. \Vc furnish the 
training an J ike prospects 1 If you think you can sell this magazine, or 
can learn to do so, please write the full details about your experience 
and territory preferences, and whether or not you wish to travel, to The 
Natio.v's Business, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 




in the remaining |{ numbered line^ of the 
schcikile that rctjuire figures taken from the 
books. Any producer who keeps hnuk& can 
easily answer the questionn on the short form, 
and the 40 adiiitional details of the long form 
are of little momcai. 

The schedule covering earnings of mine 
labor ii cumbersome but complete. It pro- 
vided for a year's record by pay periods of 
the earnings and days or hours worked by 
each etnployee by name, classified by occupa- 
tion. There is but one way to ascertain what 
a man earns in a year and that is to trace his 
record throughout the year. 

If Rural Credits Fail To 

Satisfy, What Comes Next ? 

RURAL CREDITS have been receiving 
Congressional attention along with the 
ship subsidy, but will the farmer be content 
with having the way made dear for him to 
borrow money? Farm, Stock and Home of 
Minnesota would have the Government go 
much further. It calls for "Government 
stabiliitation of prices by purchasing the sur- 
plus." Its need, at least temporarily, is thus 
explained : 

Our lawmakers at Washington ore very busy 
on rural credit legislation. We hope it will 
go through, aa it will undoubtedly enable some 
farmers to hang on through the brutal process 
of elimination of those who must lei go, and 
production drops to a point that will put prices 
up to where profits can be made. As things 
stand today, loaning vast sums to farmers to 
lose, through no fault of their own, will even- 
tually cost the Government far more than a 
policy of price stabilisation that will enable 
farmers to pay their debts and stay on their 
farms. The money farmers lose must even- 
tually come out of everybody. Farm Loan 
Bunds are liens against the Government, and 
if not par<i out of the tale of forecloxed farms 
that can only be sold at low values because of 
the unprofitableness of farming, the taxpayers 
will have to pay. Kural credit, like any other, 
is valuable to tide over temporary depression, 
but until farming can get in line with eco- 
nomic law, credit or price stabilization can be 
nothing more than temporary makeshifts. We 
do not advocate guvernmental price stabiliza- 
tion as a permanent policy. 

Tarmers must get together and adjust pro- 
ituction to demand, but that will be a slow proc- 
ess that can best be done under the cover of 
governmental stabilization, which must be fully 
utiilerstood to be a temporary measure. 

Do Men Prefer British 

Materials to American ? 

THE WOOLEN industry in this country 
is mildly concerned over the influx of 
British material for men's overcoats. T fxtili- 
IVorid says that at Iciist thirty mills in Ens- 
land, Scotland and Ireland have had men 
here taking orders for next fall's htisiness 
and that they have gone back with larg-r 
orders than were ever plated before. 

The reasons for this invasion seem to he, 
in part at least, psychological. As Textile 
World explains: 

Many manufacturing clothiers have bectlj 
placing orders for coatings of British make ' 
during the last few weeks, although they stale 
frankly that they would prefer to see the 
business going to domestic mills. The reasons 
tor their buying of foreign fabrics appear to 
be the following: Desire to meet competition 
of foreign-made overcoats; realization that 
there is a good market to absorb the garments 
made from the goods, ami the fact that do- 
mei>tic mills are not offering overcoatings of 
the saine sort. 

A prominent rlnihier who has bought n long 
tine of Briti<h overcoatings for the new sea- 



They Advanced Millions When 
Others Were Calling Loans 



WHEN the financial storm 
broke in the fall of 1920, 
an American concern, mak- 
ing a world-famous line of dairy 
equipment, was doing a flourish- 
ing business. Suddenly, farmers 
stopped buying; dealers cancelled 
orders; and stocks accumulated in 
the warehouses. Something must 
be done — and done at once. 

The situation was frankly dis- 
cussed with their bankers. These 
experienced financial men had the 
vision to see and the courage to 
act. They saw at once the wisdom 
of reinforcing the business with ad- 
ditional capital. Unhesitatingly, 
they advanced several million dol- 
lars at a time when loans were 
being called on every hand. Forti- 
fied with ample resources, the 
Company made liberal terms to its 
dealers, maintained its sales force 
and contracted for the usual line of 
advertising. 

The year 1921 was a poor one, 
measured in sales volume. Yet not 
a salesman was laid off; not a line of 
advertising was cancelled. Farmers 
were not buying, but they certain- 
Iv were reading and thinking. 



The brand name was being indel- 
ibly stamped into their minds. 

With the encouragement of their 
bankers, the executives of this 
Company determined to go stead- 
ily ahead. In spite of discouraging 
business conditions, the advertis- 
ing for 1922 was increased. Soon, 
the seed of publicity, sown during 
months of depression, ripened into 
a profitable harvest. Farmers in- 
stmctiveiy turned to the brand 
which they had seen persistently 
advertised. Sales increased stead- 
ily; the year 1922 showed a satis- 
factory profit. 

The prospects for 1923 are bright 
indeed. The brand dominates its 
market. The world-wide sales or- 
ganization is intact; once more the 
advertising will be increased. 

The logic of events has justified 
the bankers who loaned millions 
when others were calling loans. 

The CouNfTRY Gentleman with 
its more than 850,000 subscribers, 
blankets the entire country. It is 
read alike by leading farmers and 
progressive dealers. Advertising, 
placed in The Country Gentle- 
man, helps to secure distribution 
and creates consumer demand. 



93fe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 

The Curtis Publishing Company. Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The Country Gentteman The Saturday Evening Post The Ladies' Home Journal 
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Invest in Bonds 

— they are backed by actual values 



WHEN a. great industry 
with established earning 
power borrows money by issuing 
bonds, it pledges actual proper- 
ties of known value as security 
for the amount borrowed. 

Buyers of such bonds parti- 
cipate in a well secured loan for 



a definite number of years at a 
definitely stated rate of interest. 

The security back of every 
bond offered by The National 
City Company has been care- 
fully studied and analyzed. 

Tie latesi Hit of luth isiues will bt icnt 
on regiuit. 



The National City Company 

National City Bank Building, New York 
Offca in more than jO leading cities throughout the IV irid 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCE rrANCES 



IJIlliH1|t|l|L|LFII< ' 



i,if.,n,.„ijn],.]jimrinjL.n„i 



Recent Government AIDS to Business" 

Our New Service to You 

EACH month, from this issue services which the Government 

on, vou will find in The provides for your use. 
NATio.v'i Business, adepartment j • c j u . l- 1 

under the above heading which y°", ^^at you think 

gives W dacripiiom of many fhould be found under the above 

of the availa ble reports, bulletins, heading, usa^out tt; W you do, 

circulars, and other informational tell us also! 

The NATION'S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 



SOD States (hat the lalability of the garmeati 
depends not so much on the matter of price 
as it does upon the power of the foreigti label 
over the minds of many ctinsumcrs. Between 
two coats at the same price, it is bis belief 
that the consumer wilt take the one of foreign 
fabric in the belief that he is getting some- 
thing of greater merit. This dothier sees no 
cure for the situation which would turn busi- 
ness bade to domestic milts where he believes 
it belongs except a prohibitive tariff which 
would raise the foreign fabric into tlie ex- 
clusive luxury class. 

There was a time when a $6$ overcoat 
might have been placed in this tatter dass, but 
now since that figure is being more generally 
paid by the public at large, the foreign fabric 
ia getting its opportunity, and the retail price 
range which might prohibit bulk distribution 
does not begin until ihree figures are reached. 

The clothier further eipressed bis belief thai 
cooperative advertising along the line* of edu- 
cating the consumer would defeat its owfi end 
by giving more publicity to the foreign fabrics 
which would not result in getting the fetich of 
the foreign label out of the consumer's mind. 

Some Records Railroads 

Made Despite Obstacles 

q"^HE Nation's Business devoted space 
* last niofuh to a consideration of the suc- 
cess of the railroads in overcotning obstacles. 
A recent issue of Railway Age puts together 
some striking achievements and brings them 
up to date. Here arc six records made by 
the railroads in recent months and recorded 
by the Age: 

!. They moved more freight in November 
than in any previous November in history and 
thus far have broken all records for December. 
The four weeks ended on December a corre- 
spond roughly with the month of November. 
In these four weeks the number of carloads 
of freight moved was 483,000 more than in 
1918, 530,000 more than in 1919, 321,000 more 
than in 19M, and 763,000 more than in ijai. 
In the week ended December 9 they moved 
81,87s more carloads than in the same week 
of any previous year, 

a. The week ended November aj terminated 
a period of ten consecutive weeks, in every 
one of which the railways moved more than 
950,000 carloads of freight. This is the first 
time in history that they ever moved so many 
carloads for more than seven consecutive weeks. 

J. The amount of frcigbi moved in Novem- 
ber and December has so greatly eiccerfed 
all previous records that it has made the total 
carloads handled in the 16 weeks ended De- 
cember 9 larger than the amount ever moved 
in the corresponding j6 weeks of any other 
year. To state the matter in another way, the 
total number of carloads of freight moved since 
the coal mine-i began to open late in August is 
•S6,HS greater than ia 1910, the previous rec 
ord year. 

4. In 3+ out of 35 weeks enitcd on December 
3 the railways moved more carloads of "mis- 
cellaneous freight" than they ever did in the 
same weeks of any previous year. Traniporta- 
tior. eiperts regard the amount of miscellaneous 
freight shipped in any given period as the 
best indication of what general business ac- 
tivity and the total amount of freight business 
offered to the railway, in th months imme- 
diately ahead will be. 

1 V*"* Ifi'"*''^' Monday. December 11, 
loaded 45,S86 cars with bituminous coal. This 
IS the largest number of cars ever loaded with 
bituminous coal on any one day. 

6. During six consecutive weeks the total 
car shortage" reported exceeded the largest 
car shortage ever reported in any single week 
of any previous year. The largest net short- 
age ever reported before was on September i, 
I'yio when it was ,4(5,070 cars. In the six 
weeks ended on November aj, the net car 
shortage was never less than 147,359 cars, and 
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went aa high ai 175,523 cars. On November 
30 th« net shortage vraa 128,191. Thii iipire 
repreaenta a substantial reductiun, but it ibows 
(hat in spite of the fact that the railways 
within recent week* have broken all rccoriin 
with respect to ibe number oi cars loaded and 
moved at thiH time of year, the inadequacy of 
ransportalioD ia alill almost unprecedeoted. 



How Shall We Get Better 
Consumption Figures 

n^H£ qtiancittes of goods and materials 
*■ available ..from prodtjttive processes have 
been fairly well mensured by statistical stand- 
ards. It is in the purchasing power of cooi' 
munities — their consumption capacities — that 
a dearth of data checks intelligent investiga- 
tion of market problems. To stimulate 
interest in ascertaining the buying power of 
the ultimate consumer in the continental 
United States, the J, Waiter Thompson 
Company of New York City has sponsored a 
prize maniiscript competition open to all. 

The manuscripts, which may be of any 
length, are to be submitted to a board of 
judges consisting of Prof, Robert E. Chad- 
dock, chairman, professor of statistics at 
Columbia University; Henry S. Dennison, 
president of the Dennison Manufacturin;; 
Company, Framingham, Mass.; A. Lincoln 
Filene, treasurer and general manager of 
Wm. Filene's Sons Company, Boston; Stan- 
ley Resor, president of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, New York; and Prof. Allyn 
A. Young, professor of economics, Harvard 
University. The papers should be in the 
hands of the chairman not later than Sep- 
tember 30, 1923. The subject as given out 
by the donor is "A Statistical Index of the 
Purchasing Power of Consumers in the 
United States." The first prixe is $1,500, 
the second prize ^Soo, and the third prize 
$500. 

In order to limit the scope of the manu- 
script, the donor suggests that the competi- 
tors confine their discussions to the demand 
for consumers' goods, eliminating any dis- 
cussion of the demand for raw materials 
or other types of producers' goods which 
go into the making of finished products. Al- 
though the contestants may include the entire 
continental United States in their treatment 
of the topic, it is believed that more satis- 
factory results will be achieved if they will 
restrict their studies to some lesser area. 

The broad scope of the competition is 
suggested by the following topics which 
would be included under the general sub- 
ject: margins of savings in typical family 
budgets; classification of expenditures _ in 
typical budgets by necessities, semi-luxuries, 
*nd luxuries, incomes classified by occupa- 
. sections of the country, sizes of towns, 
'ty^es of communities, conditions of Pros- 
perity or depression; methods af detcrrairiinK 
potential demand for commodities of various 
types. 

The competition is open to everyone, but 
't is expected that it will appeal particuiarly 
to graduate students in universities, or 
schools of business administration of collcRe 

. eradc; members of the faculties of institu- 
tions of higher learning; and statisticians and 

"others in actu.il business who have had prac- 
tical experience in business research. 



Labels for England's Roasts 

IJRJNDING" Ltgiflation always retult* 

in odd situations. Legislation in Lngland 
t» expected to requite the butcher shops to use 
placards in such a way as to inform the 
housewife whether her roast has been "im- 
ported" or is "home-grown " 




Long-Bell Lumber 

Saves 
Construction Costs 




ONG-BELL trade-marked lumber 
is put into construction with a min- 
imum of labor— planing, sawing 
and .wrtinjj; with a minimum of 
waste in time and materials— and time and 
lumber in anv job represent money. 

Long-Bell lumber is surfaced four sides. 

It has unusual care in trimming. 

It comes full length — uniform in width 

and thickness in all surfaced stock. 
It shows uniform seasoning in both kiln 

and air-<lried stuck. 

It is uniform in quality through the pile. 
Lower grades have had the same care as 
upt>er grades. 

Tongiifd ;uul grooved stocks fit snugly. 

Ask your lumberman for Long- Bell brand 
THe T pno-Reui^ 1 umber r. omparm 



r rxi-Btll ImmhtT mtt it UnliUnl 
»v tkt l.emg-Hfll tTnd* muri «li 
I** 'md •/ mry iMTd, 
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Ma&lWe Get 

Tbat Ma+exial 
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— In the meantime production waits: an experience that few 
plants have escaped. And idle machines are profit eaters. 

That is why the War Department Sales are proving such a 
boon to so many manufacturers. For it is not alone in the 
financial savings that their attraction lies»but in the knowl- 
edge that you're going to get what youVe bought just as 
soon as you need it. 

These sales are going on constantly, and if you're not follow- 
ing their announcement in your industrial or daily paper you 
are missing opportunities that can never again be duplicated. 

Just have your clerk watch for them, route them 
through the various departments, and when you strike 
something you need, send for the catalogue. A few 
moments so invested may yield rich dividends. 
Write to Maj. J, L. Frink, Chief, Sales Promotion 
Section, Office of Director of Sales, Room 2515, 
Munitions Bldg., Washington, D. C. 



Write for ibis 
Booklet to 
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Hotels StatlerJ 

BufFalo - Cleveland. - Detroit --St. Louis 




Hotels Statler Hotels Statler 




I Pennsylvanii F^nsylvania 
Hotels Statler^ Hotels Statler 




The new HoicJ Sratlcr in Buffalo. (1100 
rooms, I IOC h.irh>) wiM r>pcr« tpi April. 192> 



YouVe In Our Confidence 

IF YOU have been reading the instructions to Statler 
employees, printed in these pages, you have a good idea 
of the helpful, interested, courteous service which we insist 
that our guests must have in these hoteb. 

If you haven't been seeing them, ask us to send you 
proofs of preceding advertisements. 

That advertising was addressed to you— but it was also, 
and more especially, addressed to our employees. Every 
assistant manager, every room-clerk, every waiter, bellboy 
or other employee of these hotels, ^noms that you kjnow 
just what instructions he works under. He knows that 
you are taken into our confidence. He is just that much 
more watchful to see that you get the kind of service that 
is promised you — just that much more intent upon making 
good with you— than he would be if his responsibiHties 
hadn't been defined m writing and passed on to you as 
well as to him. 

That is the real reason behind this advertising: it has 
been, besides being advertising, a tool of management. 
It has helped us in our unending insistence to thousands 
of employees that our policies must he carried out and our 
guests must be pleased. It has at the same time presented 
to you and to the public our strongest advertising argu' 
mcnt, which is that the service we render in these hotels 
gives you an extra value and satisfaction for your money 
whenever you come to us. 



^^^^ 



^^^^^ 



In thr Park Square dlMtici o( BOSTON there ii lo be anofhct HOTEL 
STATLER, with ItOO loomt, llOO Htht, openlns dace lo be announced later. 



Pennsylvania 

Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal, Newark, CTfte largest Hotel in the World 
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Log of Organized Business 



A REFERENDUM vote on the question of 
extending the Federal Government's in- 
terest in education is being taken bj- the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Organizations making up the Chamber's 
membership were asked to vote on the three 
following propositions dealing with the 
subject: 

Uo you favor the creation of a federal 
dcpartmcnc of education with a lecrctary in 
the Fre^idcol'i cabinet? 

Do you favor enlarging the present federal 
bureau uf education? 

Do you favor the principle of federal aid to 
education in the states on the basis uf the 
states appropriating nutm equal to those given 
by the federal government? 

The three questions to be voted on arc 
embodied as the principal subjects dealt with 
by the Chamber's Committee on Eduiation, 
which after a long study of the Stcrling- 
Towncr bill and other proposals tliat have 
been made, prepared majority and minority 
reports. The majority mcmbcts of the com- 
mittee oppose a new department of education 
and are against federal aid, but state their 
belief (hat the present federal bureau of edu- 
cation should Im enlarged. 

The minority mctnbers advocate a new 
department of education, together witii fed- 
eral aid as proposed in the Sterling-Towner 
measure, A still separate memoraiiduiu was 
prepared by one member of the committee, 
which differs in some respects from both 
reports in that it opposes a federal depart- 
ment of education but advocates federal aid 
for some purposes, such as removal of il- 
literacy and promotion of a more widespread 
understanding of the principles of the U. S. 
Govermnexit. 

The two reports and the separate memo- 
randum were sent out to member organiza- 
tions that those voting might have the op- 
portunity to go thoroughly into all sides of 
the subject themselves. Those who signed 
the majority report were: James J. Stor- 
row, banker, of Boston; Frank J, Leesch, 
lawyer, of Chicago; John G. Lonsdale, 
banker, of St. Louis; Henry S. Pritchett, 
educator, of New York; and Henry D. 
Sharpe, manufacturer, of Providence,^ R. I. 
The minority report was signed by Thomas 
E. Finegan, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, and Mrs, Ira Couch 
Wood, director of the Elizabeth McCorniick 
Memorial Fund for Child Welfare, Chicago. 
The separate memorandum was prepared by 
R. Goodvvyn Rhett, of Charleston, S. C. 

Points Against Federal Aid 

QOME of the principal arguments made by 
^ the majority members of the committee 
against federal aid and against creation of a 
new government department are summarized 
as follows: 

Agitation for these measures represent* ■ 
grovring tendency to endeavor to centralize all 
government activities in Washington and to 
take away from the people the practice ot 
control of their own affairs. 

The Sterling-Tnwner bill doei not insure 
agaiixt federal control. 

The educational lystem of the country ha« 
been undergoing a steady improvement with- 
out federal control. 

There it no reason for appropriating one 
hundred millions of dollara from the federal 
treaiury for (he public schools. The states can 
obtain enoiich funds wiiliin their own borders 
to meet ediicalinnal iirr<N. 



There ia no need for a secretary of education 
in the cabinet. 

It it unlikely that all of the educational ac- 
tivities of (he government would be coordinated 
even if a secretary of education were named. 

The appropriations for the present bureau 
of education should be increased. 

The minority members of the committee 
advocate federal aid and a new government 
department on the following grounds: 

There would be no danger of an extension 
of federal control a» the government merely 
would cooperate with the states and would 
seek no measures of control. 

A new department of education is justified by 
the constitutiuti and by the historical develop- 
ment of the governtticnt. The constitution 
leaves control of education in the hands of 
the states. 

The effect of the proposals if carried out 
woulil not be that there would be a decrease 
in the interest of the states in education. 

The principle of federal aid has been entab- 
lished already in the provision for land-gram 
colleges and in other legislation. 

As at present constituted the country's edu- 
cational system has defects which are a menace 
to the national life. 

The Sterling-Towner bill seeks the removal 
of illiteracy, a national disgrace; it seeks the 
.\mericanization of the foreign born; it seeks 
er|tralization of educational opportimities as 
between the urban and rural communities; 
it would further a program of physical 
education. 

Creation of a department of education would 
furnish a leadership in education impossible 
where only a bureau exists; it would bring 
about a coordination of governmental educa- 
tional activities. 

The Sterling-Towner bill has the approval of 
a great majority of those responsible for ad- 
ministration of education. 

Business Back of the Subsidy 

A MERICA'S position as second maritime 
nation of the world cannot be maintained 
without the grant of government aid to pres- 
ent and prospective shipowners. This state- 
ment was made by Elliot H. Goodvtin, 
resident vice-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in this letter 
to members of die Senate: 

Between 1914 and 1921, no subject so con- 
stantly occupied the attention of the business 
men of the nation included in the widespread 
jjicmbership of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States as the question of promoting 
our merchant marine. 

In 191+ and 191J important studies of this 
question were made by a special committee of 
the National Chamber, and stress was laid 
upon the importance of omitting no effort 
which would make our country independent 
of foreign shipping which was likely to fail 
us in a national crisis. Our membership in 
August, 1915, by a vote of nearly 3 to i, 
coming from j9 states, the District of Columbia, 
and American chambers of commerce in Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico and Paris, 
France, favored siihsidien from the Govern- 
ment sufficient to offset the difference in cost 
between operation of vessels under the .Amer- 
ican Hag and operation in the same deep-sea 
trades under foreign flags. 

Since then the Marine Bureau of the Na- 
tional Chamber and special committees have 
i-onMantly reviewed world conditions and their 
relationship to our commercial prestige and 
national safely and found additional im- 
pelling reasons as time went on for urging 
the maintenance of the original policy. In 
March, 1920, in a new Referendum, the Na- 




Easy as falling 

off a log 

That's how easy it is to 
erect a Prudential Build- 
ing — in January or in 
June. Prefabricated — 
shipped ready to erect — 
you use at once. 

Let us show you how. 
Ask us whenever you 
need a roof to send you 
prices and plans on 

PR^DENTIAL3-a,os 

with the Le&k-proof Roof 

You Profit ij: Low first cost. 
Quick delivtrry Kasy erec- 
tion. Economically expanded 
or subdivided. Moved with- 
out waste. Rust proof. I.xak 
proof. Standardi/eJ units 
making any desired combina- 
tion. PtTTnanent. 

Large, heavy, special buildings 
fabricated quickly from stock 

BLAW-KNOX CO. 

632 F.^RMKRS BAN'K BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH. PEN.^fSYLV.\NIA 




BU^W^NOX CO. 
6i2 Farmer. B»r.k BMh.. riUibiirBh 
mt • mpr al Ik* rrudrni lal Sl»«l BulUInt 



InltraM in bUg,- 



-Mmt 
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Capital for Industry 

We have large resources, a long 
experience in industrial financing, 
and an organization accustomed 
to giving prompt, intelligent and 
effective service. 

We offer funds to sound companies 
requiring cash for extension, re- 
funding or additional working 
capital. 

Peabodhr,Hou^htelmg &Co. 



10;S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 



E«tabliahed 1845 



3M Madlion Avenu« 
New York 




C'AiV >ou lutate insianiiv Mr. (jrecn.your Sd- 
' permtendent, or Tom Webb, your Electrician, 
for instance — no matter if they are "buried" in 
some fBr.aeldom-thougUt-of comer of the factory? 
Can you Gad Ihem m<J talk with them in a few MCQadc? 
Or, ai« »h«y «ffectiuU]r "Jo«t" until your phon* operator 
c«a die theiB apf 

AUTOCALL Bndii tbeos in • («* »seond» if they arn any- 
whert ttndcT Ih* roof. It eJeetrically p«g<a Vxm all otct 
your place, tumultaneoualy. 

Ii pays for itself n-,.- • ■ = by f"^ »«luable^'»« it 
HVB» day after da v accepted ■» »n e»»ontial 

among ibe leaden . . i n c._„i„ 

Ut us tell you »b.-i;: • ■ ' JCAIX P»(rin« Service. 

The Autocall Co.. 233 Perm Ave-. Shelby, O. 

rautocau 

^ M'Pu ^in^ Service 
Industrial Firemarm Service 
C nUatchmens SuPeruisor if 
' Service 




BURNS' 
DETECTIVE 
PROTECTION 



A»k your li«nWr far thim aur* protec- 
tion — WrU* ua far furlhvr InforniBtion 



The World's 

Safest 
Bank Checks 

Thejr mwm mad* of ths World** tMsc 

bMauvc — 

TTwy ar« in«urvd in th« Hartford 
Accldflttt ik indemnity Ctf^ for 
$1^000.00 Afliiinal: Xamt throufti 
fraudulvnH or ffiloniouM «lk«riiUoxi« 

b«0«U»« — 

thmy ar* w^tvclfld by th# 
umrvicm of Tha Wt[[iani J. 
Burnai int*rn«- 
ttonal D«t*cli¥« 
As^ncy, Inc. 



The Bankers Su 

LaitrtlManaJaUama a/ 

a£W TOKK CHICMO 
ATLUTTA DCS WNKES 



pply Company 

DENVEl 
$AN FIANCUCO 



tiunal Chamber's mcmbenbip by a vote of over 
15 to I, coming from 44 states, xkt Uistiict of 
Columbia, and American Chambers of Com- 
merce ia Hawaii, Porto Rica, Alaska, Mexico, 
Italy, France and Cuba, favurcd a "general 
rlcclaration by Ciingre»» to give aid toward 
the maintenance of a privately owned and 
operated Aineiican Merchant Marine." 

Again in 1922 the subject tvas brought be- 
fore our ir]eniber!ihip. At uur annual meeting 
a rcsuliition ivas uDanimuutily adopted favor- 
ing an adequate privately owned and privately 
operated merchant marine, with aid from the 
Government which is essential to the mainte- 
nance uf such a merchant marine. 

It was recognized then that our position as 
the second maritime nation of the tvorid, newly 
gained an a result of shipbuilding operations 
during the war, could nut be maintained with- 
out the gram uf guvernmem aid to present 
and proapectiv^e owners uf our shipg. 

We urge your earnest consiticration of the 
position uf the membership of the National 
Chamber upon this important matter of a ship 
subsidy. 

Collective Cost Studies 

'pRADE ASSOCIATIONS or groups 
interested in cost accounting may meet 
solely for the purpose of the study of costs, 
the detection of errors and the improvements 
of their methods without conlr.ivcntion ot 
law in the opinion uf Commissioner Nelson 
B. Gaskill, of the Fctlcral Trade Commis- 
sion. Mr. Gaslcill further believes that it i» 
perfectly legal to make reports of such con- 
ferences available to absent members, rov- 
ertvment agencies and other interested 
parties. 

This opinion was exprcsscil unofficially by 
Mr. Ga.ikill, in response to an imiuiry from 
E. W. McCullnuph, manager of the Fabri- 
cated Prttduction Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce uf the United States. Mr. 
Gaslciii writes: 

I have previously expressed my firm' belief 
that cntit accounting is a legitimate trade asso- 
ciation activity, and itubsequent consideration 
has merely strengthened this conviction. Col- 
lective analvtical study of the results of cost 
accounting furnishes an invaluable supplement 
to the individual cost accounting work. Com- 
parison of results, analysis of results and the 
Mmiy and discussion of these results lead to 
the iinprovcmem of methoils and the increase 
(if efficiency. To prohibit collective study of 
costs for the purpose of their analysis, the 
detection of errors, and the improvement of 
methods, is to shackle educative progress. 

Of course the legal situation is confused by 
reason of the decisions in the Hardwood Lum- 
ber case and the Linseed Oil case, and it will 
be some time probably l)efore this confusion 
will be cleared by any additional authoritative 
decisions. Trade associations must therefore 
determine as accurately ns thcv can the legiti- 
mate field of proper endeavor and, having 
so taken counsel, should, without hesitation, 
resting upon their legal advice and the clear 
consciousness of the propriety of their efforts, 
proceed vrithout fear, willingly inviting the 
test of the courts' consideration of their conduct. 

I cannot find any reason for believing that 
the activities as defined by your questions are 
fifr If illegal. They may become so, of course, 
if coupled with the use of other prnclicei 
directed toward an unlawful end. But it is 
to be observed that a course of conduct, lawful 
in itself, does not become unlawful merely 
because it may be used to accomplish on un- 
lawful object. A course of conduct lawful in 
itself is judged bv its result or by the intent 
with which it i> used. Prior to the appearance 
of an unlawful result the unlawful intent must 
be so clearly manifested that the unlawful 
result is forecast as ■ natural ond prosimaie 
consequence before the conduct can be con- 
demned. A lawful course of conduct there- 
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Many a family knows from pain- 
fiil experience how true is the oW 
song: 

"They pushed the damper in and 
they pulled the damper out but the 
smolce went up the chimney juat 
the same." 



From a Drawini hy Cahi Hcck 




No longer true! 



THE PROGRESS of heating 
science up to the time when the 
American Radiator Company was 
formed is pretty well summarized by 
this old song reprinted above. 

Homes were either too hot or 
too cold; and no matter what you 
did to the damper the smoke went 
up the chimney, carrying most of 
the heat along. 

One of the first steps taken by 
the American Radiator Company 
was the establishment of a depart- 
ment for determining definite per- 
formance standards for its boilers 
and radiators. That department de- 
veloped into the Institute of 
Thennal Research, the largest lab- 
oratories in the world devoted exclu- 
sively to problems of bencf warmth. 

Here materials are tested and 
every new type of boiler and radi- 



ator must prove in advance precisely 
what it can do. 

Architects have long been fa- 
miliar with the service of the In- 
stitute of Thermal Research. It is 
one large reason why they so often 
write "American Radiators" 
and "Ideal Boilers" into their 
specifications. Dealing as they do 
with lite's most sacred investment, 
they like to insist upon materials 
from which scientific tests have elim- 
inated every clement of chance. 

The litde book, "Better Warmth 
and Better Health." published by 
this company, contains ten definite 
suggestions for saving coal, and 
other information of value to every 
home owner. 

May wc send you a copy? A card 
to cither address below will bring 
it to you at once. 



Imtitute of Thermal Research 
of the 

American Radiator Compkany 

wlure the ratin« of boilen an iJcfin- 
it«]yd«enT)ine<rby taMiwith chimneys 
of mtny diflercni tan tnd heights. 



A MERICAN R ADIATOR r OMPANY 



Ideal Boilers and Amebjcat^ Radiators for every heating need 





104 West 42nd Street, Dept. 6 

NF.W YORK 



TUierjcanTdeal 

/iR.\J)lAT0R5iB01IERS 



816 So. Michigan Ave^ DepC 6 

CHICAGO 
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SIX-ROOM HOUSE No. 610 
Dt%iKn£ti far Senw D?pt., Amerm^nFtuxBrickAMlacitMtum 

This bone of the rurvccv-iix deaivn* in "Face 
Brkk BunH>low and Small Hou«e rian*/' 



[USt MCI 

-U 



lci aiucxl 



Homes of Lasting Satisfaction 

For the homcbuilder who seeks a house that will be 
beautiful when completed and grow more charm- 
ing with age; that will be as staunch in the days 
of his grandchildren as in his own time; that will 
require no repairs and but a minimum of upkeep; 
that will save in insurance rates and fuel bills — in 
short, for the home-builder who seeks the utmost 
of beauty and durability at the greatest ultimate 
economy. Face Brick has an interesting story. It is 
told in detail in "The Story of Brick." For your 
copy, address American Face Brick Association, 
1750 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 



Send for these booklets: 



"The Stori/ef Brick" h an attractive 
bcxiklcC with iKautiful illusrraticim 
of mixlcrn homes, ami discusses such 
matters as Compararine Cosrs, Basic 
Kequirements in Builiiitig, the Ex- 
tr.ivagance of Chcaptieis, Financing 
the Buitiling of a Home, ;inil kindrej 
suhjects. A copy will be sent free to 
any prospective iKjmc-lmiMer. 

"Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Pfanr" embrace '/• designs of 
Fate Brick bungalows and small 
houses. These houses are unusual and 
distinctive in design, economical to 
build, and convenient in floor plan. 
"Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
Hou>ie Plans" are issued in four Iwok- 
lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houMS, f>-rr>om houses, and 
7 to S-rooni houses. The entire set 
for one dollar; any one of the books. 



twenty-five cents. We can supply 
complete working drawings, sjiccihca- 
tions and manonry quantity estimates 
at nominal prices. 

" The Home of Bern ffi" contain.? fifty 
liesigns of Face Brick hoitics, moMly 
two stories, representing a wide vari- 
ety of architectural styles and interior 
arrangements. Theic houses were se- 
lected from jjO designs suliniitted in 
a nation-wide Architectural Compe- 
tition. -Sent for CO cents. We also dis- 
tribute complete working drawings, 
upccificnrtons and quantity estimates 
for the3c houses at nominal cost. 

"Orienting the House" \st an illus- 
trated lKX)klct, with a sun dial chart 
and explanation for placing the house 
with reference to bght and shaile. In- 
teresting to any prospective builder. 
Sent for 10 cents. 



fore may not be condemned by presumption 
of an uiilawful intent when an unlawful re- 
sult must first be presumed in order to deduce 
from ie the unlawful quality of (he intent which 
guides conduct. 

A trade association activity conducted strictly 
in accordance with the terms of your questions 
seems to me to stand clearly revealed as a 
legitimate activity directed to a lawful re- 
sult. My answer to beth your qucittions would 
therefore be in the affirmative. 

Arbitration Court Meets 

Y^^ORD HAS been received by the Ameri- 
^ ~ can Section of the International Chatn- 
ber of Commerce that the first full meeting 
of the Court of Coismercial Arbitration re- 
cently established by the International Cham- 
ber was to be held in Paris, Friday, Jan- 
uary 18. 

Appropriate ceremonies will mark the in- 
augural meeting of the entire court. The 
President of the French Republic has agreed 
to be present together with the following: 
the President of the Council and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; the ambassadors and 
ministers of the countries affiliated with the 
Internationnl Chamber, the Chancellor and 
Minister of Justice, the Minister of Com- 
merce, the members of the Trade and Civil 
Legislation Commissions of the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, the members of the 
Paris Tribunal de Commerce (a body of busi- 
ness men with certain power.i of jurisdic 
tion), the presidents of the principal eco- 
nomic associations in France and the repre- 
sentatives of the International Law Associa- 
tion. 

The meeting was to be held in the audi- 
ence cliamber of the nisi prius court of the 
Court of Cassation at the Paris I...aw Courts, 
which was placed at the disposal of the In- 
ternational Chamber for the first meeting 
of the Court of Arbitration. 

Business Outlook Bright 

BUSINESS indications for 1923 point to 
several months at least of continued 
commercial activity at a level substantially 
above that of 1922, in the opinion of the 
Committee on Statistics and Standards of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
of which Archer Wall Douglas is chairman. 

"In spite of many influences tending to re- 
strict business activit>'," says the committee 
in its final 1922 report, "general busine 
passed the normal point in the month of Nf>> 
vcmber." 

The report is accompanied by a chart 
showing that business, since the beginning of 
the war, reached an extreme height of ac- 
tivity near the end of 1916 when it was 15 
per cent above normal and that it reached 
it* lowest .«bb about the middle of 1921 when 
it was 18 per cent below normal. 

A summary of the report follows: 

Ntva Engiand — Manufaclurin); conditions are 
generally good. This is especially true of such 
lines as shoes and textiles. Retail business, 
however, is somewhat adversely affected as 3 
result of the prolonged atrikea now ended. 
Agriculture is not in auch good shape, espe- 
cially in Maine, where the raiting of Irish 
potatoes suffers from the double combinatioii of 
a disappointing crop and exceedingly low prices. 

South — Throughout the cotton belt the nature 
of business depends upon the size of the cot- 
ton crop in each particular locality, as ths 
price is unusually high, which meana proi« 
perity to those who own cotton. The cotcotf 
is practicallv all ginned and has largely passed 
out nf the hands of the farmers and planters. 
Long-aland ing obligations are being settled by 
the latter to n very great extent and there is 
more buying in the South generally than for 
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two yean past. Buyiag is still of a conserva- 
tive nature, however. Broadly speaking the 
entire South oflfera the promise of very good 
business during the vrinier and spring. 

MiddU Wtit — All the Industries other than 
agriculture are well employed. At this time 
there prevail advancing prices on the im- 
portant farm products, such as corn and wheat, 
materially fair prices on hogs and sheep and 
generally iow prices on cattle. The dairy 
industry ia a very present help in time of 
trouble. 

Wtst — In that pan of the country west of a 
line drawn north and south from the center of 
the state of Kansas to the Rocky Mountains 
there are not so many good spots, rather more 
poor ones, although fair conditions are in the 
ascendant. Much of the trouble comes from the 
distance of this part of the country from the 
primary markets where the greater part of the 
agricultural products are sold. Freight rates 
are a very serious handicap. 

Padfic Caail — California is in fine shape, 
owing 10 the influx of visitors and of new resi- 
dents, the fairly good crop yields with fairly 
good prices and the large amount of building 
going on. The Pacific Slope sections of Oregon 
and Washington are better than the eastern 
portions because of activity in lumber, in dairy 
interest and commerce on the sen. 

BuUdiitff — Building is in excellent shape 
throughout the country, with the exception of 
those agricultural districts where crops were 
scanty or prices unremunerative. Other than 
in such localities there will be much construc- 
tion aiifl building throughout the spring, but 
it is evident that high prices for material and 
labor will soon bring building activity to its 
peak, especially as ii is only an apparently 
short time ahead when the necessity which 
prompted this activity throughout the past year 
will be to a large measure satisfied. 

Mining- — In Pennsylvania mining varies from 
fair to good and this is true in the greater 
part of the country wherever mining is carried 
on, with here and there some poor conditions. 
Coal mining has about caught up with demand, 
more so in the West than in the East. The 
mines generally are only running about from 
half to three-quarter time. Nowhere is mining 
fully employed. In lead, zinc and copper the 
principal difficulty seems to be the presence of 
the large surplus above ground, which though 
slowly diminishing slilt prevents full activity 
and any further advance in prices. The crude 
oil industry suffers from an overproduction. 

Prices and Buying Poieer — Advances in fab- 
ricated materials are looked upon with sus- 
picion by both dealers and consumers, unless 
it can be shown that they are warranted by 
the facts of the situation, and, contrary to usual 
experience, advances in prices are meeting with 
stubborn resistance and are a handicap rather 
than an incentive to buying. 



America's Industrial Growtli 



OME STARTLING figures, showing the 
remarkable industrial expansion of this 
tt>untry during the last two decades, are given 
by Julius H, Barnes, president of the Na- 
tional Chamber, as follows: 

During the twenty years between 1900 and 
'Sao, the volume of industrial production of 
this country increased 96 per cent, while our 
population was increasing 40 per cent. In the 
lame twenty years the volume production of 
our mines increased 128 per cent and since the 
product of mines largely maintains the produas 
of industry we may assume that an increased 

rodurtion of w8 per cent frum the earth es- 
"ureil a stable basis for the maintenance of 
Our inilusirial production and dismiss that fac- 
tor for the pre>ient. 

Therefore, we arrive at this consideration: 
that during twenty years in which our popu- 
lation increased 40 per cent, the product of 
our intiustrics — the volume product, not the 
value — increased 9s per cent. See if we can 
•oundly ascertain what that meant in human 

:mforl and contenimeni. Since the gain was 

eady and cumulative the total aggregate gain 




Wheelbarrow with 
sheet metal tray 
riveted together. 




Wheelharrou' with 
improved oncpicce 
fn-cssed steel rray. 



If You Were a Laborer — 

TF you shoveled cement or sand out of a wheelbarrow all day, 
wouldn't you like a barrow with a tray that had smooth sides 
which didn't catch your shovel like the ordinary riveted tray does? 
That's exactly what the Buch Manufacturing Gimpany of Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa., thought when they asked our engineers to redesign 
the trays of their wheelbarrows from a riveted to a pressed shape. 

Compare the Results 

A brief study of the photographs of the old riveted tray and the 
pressed steel tray will show that the pressed steel tray is : 

1. Absolutely watertight. 

2. Uniform in shape and quality. 

3. More rigid because it is all one piece. 

4. Smoother —without seams or rivets to 
catch a workman's shovel. 

Can Pressed Steel Refine Your Product 
Here's a case where pressed steel brought no money savings, but 
did bring added sales argummts far the product sold. Perhaps pressed 
steel can give you more "talking" points that will help boost 
sales. It will cost you nothing to have one of our engmccrs go 
into the subject with you at your convenience, hut thcrr no 
time like now. 



"Press it 
from Steel 
Instead" 
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Big ideas are 
usually simple 

WE believe that the ideal 
factory layout is ia a 
strai^he tine between a I«rf{e 
storage for raw nraterial mnd 
an ade-^uaee siorade and ship- 
ment point for the finithed 
product. 

In a recent layout for a mam- 
moth furniture factory for 
Showers Bros. Co. >t Bur- 
lington, Iowa, we held if> 
cloiely to this ideal that one 
of the managers states — "Our 
Bloomington plant was con- 
sidered idcul from a produc- 
tion sliindpoint.but I wouldn't 
think of returning to 
Bloomington after 
working in this new 
BurlingKiD plant." 



5e 




Atout fcuyin^aLuildin^ 



No Juggling 
with Factors 
of Safety 

EVERY Ferguson 
building is a perma- 
ncnt structure of brick, 
concrete and steel — built 
to endure. In other words, 
there is nothing tempo- 
rat^f about Ferguson con- 
struction and no risky 
juggling with factors of 
safety. There is no build- 
ing code in the United 
States which will not jml 
accept a Fcrjiuson- jf* 
designed building. JS.M, 



By HJK. .Fergus on 
Unit 

Responsibility 

'pHE H. K. FERGUSON 
A organization will assume 
unit-responsibility for the de- 
sign, construction, equipment 
and delivery of your complete 
building on a fixed date at a 
fiscd cost. More than two 
million square feet of Fcrjju. 
son-designed floor space built 
during the last Z'/i years 
stand OS permanent proofs of 
Ferguson dependabil- 
ity. The low costs 
attained by Ferguson 
methods will surprise 
you. 



PER DU/tJN 
ORIBINATCD 
/TANDAPO 

rAcTDRi^r 



Writtfer our boek. 



THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 

HAROLD K. FERGUSON, FrtHient ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS PHONEj RANDOLPH MSt 

6523 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 

NEW YORS, 31 Wert 43nl Street, Phooe Mumy Hill 3073 CHICAGO. 16J7 Mnniidnnck Block 

CINCINNATI. 318 FLrit N*i1ob*I Bank Wit.. Phone M.ln 2739 BRANTFORD. ONT., Traple Bid|.. fbone Br*ot. JOOO 

ATLANTA, 218 He.lcy BIdt., Pbouc Ivy 3813 
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in twenty yean of industrial production hy a 
mathematical computation amount) to 1,000 
per cent increase. If we can, by any method 
of speculation, as intelligently as possible, ap- 
portion that increase to the addition to houie- 
hold and everyday capital, the things we u»e 
and wear on every hand, we can ascertain how 
much more of the . po!iac«sian« w liich we use 
everyday living we have today than in the 
ear 1900. A fair estimate uf thh would in- 
dicate that 25 per cent is of non-replaceable 
production. This extended cumulatively for 
the twenty years indicates that in the year 1910 
the average home in the United Slates possessed 
three and one-half limes ihe household capital, 
the things of everyday use which it possessed 
in 1 900. 

'V){ain, referring to statistics, and trying not 
make ihem burdensome, lliey lell a story 
respect of human conveniences which I sub- 
it 10 you very brieHy. In igo6 we had one 
ulomobile for every 1,781) of our people, and 
1920, one for each eleven. In fourteen years 
we had progressed so that one in eleven had 
the use of an automobile whereas fourteen 
years before ii was one in eighteen hundred. 

In 1900 we had one Iclcplione for each 
eighty-four uf our people and in 1920, one for 
each eight. That is, in twenty years we had 
increased the use of ihe telephones in daily use 
ten timet. 

I In 1907 electric users numbered one to forty- 
five of our people; and in 1917, one to fourteen. 
We produced in 1909 about 350,000 phono- 
Igraphs, and in 1920, 2,500,000. In ten years we 
lhave put iu the homes of this country ij,ooo,ooo 
yucb instruments. 
' Learning Has Grown Also 
'1 'ILAT this material progress was not des- 
1 tructivc of educational ideals of our people 
is in<licatcd by applying another test. We 
ad enrolled in institutions of advanced Icarn- 
ng in this country in 1907, 326,000 studenlv 
n 1920 we had 4t6,ooo. That is. in eleven 
ears the students in our advanced institution* 
Jd almost doubled. 

Within the last two years we have developed 
c marvel of the radio. We do not understand 
We lake it for granted. That process is 
ing into industry with the aid of science in 
thousand directions anil at an accelerated 
ace. For itntanrc, within the last two years 
lie vital principle of organic chemistry which 
has revolutionised the pr«cc>.>c» of science in 
the aid of industry again, the theory that ;ill 
regrouping and nil sources of power in or- 
:anic chemistry are due to breaking down of 
olicular struggle and regrouping of energy', 
luggcsts a thousand ways in which indu^ir\ 
ill be enlarged. In Dayton two months a^u 
1 was shown a fluid, a product of seven years 
of work, only perfected by the aid of this new 
theory, that discovery within the last two ycari, 
which when mixed one gallon to 1,500 gallons 
j gasoline will double the mileage of gaso- 
Ine In this country. It is as if we had fifty 
years' supply of gasoline under our soil and 
overnight discovered that we had the assurance 
of one hundretl years, insieail. And that is 
no dream. That is in the research laboratory 
"t the General Motors Cnrporalion, which is 
"olil bloodedly spending two milliun dollars a 
year to find out where science can short cut 
•mil cheapen the pr<M:esses of industry; and 
'hey tell me within this next year you will buy 
this fluid with your gasoline in every gasoline 
station in the I'nited States. They showed me 
utnmobile bearings made by regrinding of 
rtain metals and ores, regrouping in certain 
roportions, treiited with chemicals and heat in 
rtain way>, making an un wearable suiface 
hich is stijl absorbent 10 oil like blotting paper, 
(hat the oil-tesM bearing is here 10 stay. That 
not an experiment. They showed me bearings 
nning under lest for six thousand hours sviih- 
tut a sign of wear and with no undue heat. 
The radio suggested a new avenue of dis- 
very. It has been observed and you will 
gree thai you may store p'jiatoes in the cellar 
complete darkness for ihe winter but when 
ring comei without a sign of light some in- 
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The home oftice records of 

your insurance 

Where more ledgers are used 
than anywhere else in the world, 
there you will find the most 
DeLuxe Loose'Leaf Ledgers. 

The Insurance Companies are scien- 
tific buyers of thi.* equiptrvent. Con- 
tinual record-keeping on every policy 
and every investment is necessary. 

To take best care of this huge task, 
they acce^'M: DeLuxc devices as most 
!>ati.sfactor\' and economical. 

Let your stationer tell you why 
Deluxe Loose Leaf is best for yoti. 

DeTuxe. 
Loose Leaf 

ASK YOUR STATIONER. 



Continuous Buying 

85,000 business men read these pages monthly. 
Every day they are buyinij hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of products to carry on the 
business of the country. 

It is an exceptional audience before which to 
place your sales messages, particularly if the busi- 
ness market consumes a good part of your output. 

An inquiry from you or your advertising agent 
will bring complete details regarding the strength 
of this concentrated market. 

The NATION'S Business 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Why the Finish on the Fenders 

Lasts so Long 



Automobile builders had to leam to do many 
different kinds of things — and to do them 
well. An automobile is the composite prod- 
uct of many allied crafts. 

The matter of finish is one that has had 
to be worked out; and so far as fenders and 
similar metal parts are concerned, electric 
heat has found the answer. Your fenders 
are enamelled, and the enamel is baked on 
electrically; which means just the right tem- 
perature, applied for exactly the correct 
length of time, as well as the absence of dirt 
and air currents and other conditions which 
interfere with a perfect job. The finish on 
the fenders of a good car lasts a long time 



because electric heating apparatus makes 
such good work of the enamelling process. 

Cadillac, Packard, Paige and Jordan are 
among the automobile builders who use 
Westinghouse Industrial Heating apparatus 
in their enamelling departments. 

But it would be a mistake to think that 
only the automotive industry utilizes these 
modem devices. Every industry uses, or 
can use them; and it will not be long before 
this economical way of obtaining exactly 
controlled heat in ovens, furnaces, and all 
types of heaters will be the accepted practice, 
just as it is already the preferred method 
with those who have tried it. 
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definsbie influence reaches the potato and tays, 
"it is time to grow," and it sprouti, but it 
»prouts while and not grccD, so that there it 
lomething lacking in nolar energy, aome influ- 
ence thai reaches it, but not the full nreasure of 
lolar energy which la the secret of the service 
of icience through organic chemistry to human 
needs. 

Now, by segregating various lights and 
shades, the General Motors Corporation is ap- 
propriating hundreds of thousands of <iollars 
for a deliberate campaign to find out what 
makes the grass green, why corn takc<i 95 per 
cent from the air and 5 per cent from the soil, 
■nd when they put their Rnger on thstt solu- 
tion of solar energy they will open the 
threshold to all the fairy land of service in hu- 
man needs. 

This new facility lends itself peculiarly to 
American ideals of a solutinn by free compe- 
tition rather than by regulation. The motor 
road is open. The shuttle iiielf is fleiible. It 
responds to the bidding of demand and shrink^ 
with a shrinkage of supply of tonnage. It is 
an ideal American measure of transportation. 
Perbaps the railroad rate structure does not 
give it a fair chance at its full raiiial of serv- 
ice, lifting from the shop door to factory door 
without transportation by rail. These two 
facilities are considered by highly specialized 
business ability. 

In 1907 Jamei J. Hill staggered this country 
with the statement that we must spend five and 
a half billion dollars in perfecting our rail- 
road transportation, but the country of its own 
free will, under the play of competition and 
under the law of lupply and demand, baa «pem 
the following things without any public commo- 
tion: 

Fifteen to twenty billion dollars for automo- 
biles and motor trucks in (he last fifteen years. 

Six billion dollars in improving our roads for 
the purpose of facilitating the inovement of 
those motors. 

P'lVe billion dollars in automobile factories 
and service stations in this country. 

This total expenditure of twenty to twenty- 
fire billion dollars freely came from the pock- 
ets, the earning surplus of our people, because 
here was something in which the individual 
preference, the actual fleiible law of supply 
and demand, had full play. Now, if this com- 
parison is right, doesn't it give you some mis- 
givings as to the value of rigid regulation, over- 
regulation ? Doesn't it suggest that the method 
of securing the continued tievelopment of the 
high standard of living of America lies in 
facilitating those processes which respond to 
individual initiative, to the flexibility of the 
natural laws and the processes of trade rather 
than through legislation? 
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Specialization in Crops 
and What It Means 

By Caroline B. Sherman 

dtsittant in Market Information, United 
States Department 0/ Agriruiture 

"MATIONS, state* and mdividuaU hive 
*~ found that it pays them beat to produce 
those crops for which their climate, toil and 
conditions of farming are best suited. Thui 
the nation's business of farming has tended 
to become as highly spedalixed as its other 
lines of industry. 

The development of specialization in agri- 
culture is brought home forcibly by figures 
recently made public by the Federal Dcpart- 
inent of Agriculture in which the production 
of the five leading states of each of several 
ftm commodities arc compiled for the past 
three years. 

It is not surprising to fif>d that five south- 
ern states r.aise more than h.ilf the sweet 
potato crop of the United States. Rice, pea- 
nuts, tobacco and buckwheat ;ire generally 
recognized as localized crops but figures show 




General Motors use 

JElectric Scrubbing! 

For two years, ever Bince its completion, the 
General Motors Building, in Detroit, has used 
Finncil Electric Scrubbing Equipment The Boors 
of this mammoth new office building, as a result, 
are CLEAN. 

CLEAN FLOORS— machine -cleaned— in Urge 
office buildings and factories are the accepted thing 
today. The Finnell System of Electric Scrubbing 
ia no longer an experiment, but a proved neceasity. 
Four thousand buildings and factories have demon' 
strated tha during the paat ten years. 

Many users of Electric ScrubbinE are saving large 
sums of money, and all arc getting CLEANLINESS 
that shows a return of full value for the money 
spent— something hand -cleaning never did. Send 
for booklet shown below. 

American Scrubbing Equipment Sales Co. 

HANNIBAL, MO. 

District Oficet in fVinciiKil Cicie* 

"Clean yioors Tieflect Qcan '^mivess" 

FINNELL SYSTEM 

OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 
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AmtHema Serubtrina Eoulrmrai Sale* Co. 
JZ N. Collier S<r»«. Hannibal. Mn. 
n»w^ wild lUuHraicJ ,t.>rv of ttv k \ 
ElccaK Sciubblnc 
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Btoxomtnd npUiitng a*^aS ff^iiii Jicor in Uis Ferro Miu hinji Foutufrv 
Co.*s plants Cin^lnnd. By our laifntl nailim method Bloxotund U 
laid dirtcUy <Kft comteU Alat urisiwut emtrtdding lUep^s 



Bfoisnend fnofc |oo«« blocka) not otijy onf- 
tfvarv any oifiKT known tittoring but it ttayt 
9mt>0th alufayM* Its imoothndAa upecdB up 
trntipportKtion whi1« itm comfcirtJibls rasil- 
icncy vtiminates falifuv of workman vmuamd 

Btoxoncnd u»n bicludv th* lHc}«r« in 
prmcthomUy wmry induatry wt>«r« ^Dor* 4r« 
aubiecta<i Co h«r<l weAr mnd laaiinc ■mooch- 
n«v« £a th* d*ttid«r«lum. AlJ will sulHitAntiMt* 
our elmim tlut itfl iniciAl coat i* juttilMfi by 
ultimata mconamy and durfebl* MttvlaCliORi. 
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Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 

R. A, Long Bldg>, Kansai City, Mo. 

Chicafat'33Z South MIchlran Avs. Cl«<}iir](}i 1900 Eucliil Av*. 
Naw Torlcl 501 Fifth Av«, Baaton: 3IZ Broad Eichsnt* 

RLOXONEND 

MJ Lays Smooth'St^^ Smootk 



If you sell to men 

with better than average incomes 

ACCORDING to the most recent Government Tax reports cor- 
r\ poration officials were paid annual salaries /o/a/«n^ 1709,000,000. 

A remarkably high average personal income is mdicated for a 
comparatively small group of men. 

If you are marketing a product appealing to men with i^/ler lAan 
avrrage income, and with generous requirements. The Nation's 
Business reaches such men, who are the successful business leaders 
in every community in the country. 

Spread your sales announcements before f/mm in these pages with 
directness, with authority, and with economy. 

We shall be glad to send you, or your advertising agents, the com- 
plete details on request. 

The NATION'S Business 

Washington, D. C. 



them to be more localized than generaUjr 
thouglit. 

Four southern states raise more than 77 
per cent of all the rice of the country, and 
in 1931 five states produced 99 per cent of 
the total. Five southern states produce about 
two- thirds of all our tobacco. Five southern 
states from out these two groups produce 
80 per cent of our peanuts. Five states pro- 
duce more than 97 per cent of our flaxseed 
and two states, Pennsylvania and New York, 
produce about two-thirds of the total buck- 
wheat crop. 

Cotton, the "Snow of Southern Summers," 
covers a wide area, so that five leading cot- 
ton states contribute only about 70 per cent 
of the tot.al. The term "Cotton Belt" is no 
longer all-inclusive since both California and 
Arizona arc now shipping cotton in signiAcant 
quantities. 

Corn, wheat, barley and rye arc coiintr>'- 
widc crops, yet five states of the Middle 
West raise more than half the winter wheat- 
crop; Minnesota, the Dakotas, Washington 
and Montana produce about thrce-quarteri 
of the spring wheat crop. 

Five states, California, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas and the Dakotas, contribute decidedly 
more than half the barley crop to the na- 
tion. Minnesota is aho among the five states, 
all in the Middle West, that raise more than 
60 per cent of the total output of rye. 

In spite of the fact of great corn states, 
and a Corn Belt, corn production is widely 
distributed so that a five-state study includes 
only a little more than 44 per cent of the crop 
on a three-year average. 

"The Five State Groups" 
'T'HE five-state groups showing the widest 
range in location relate to fruits. The big 
apple states are as widely separated as Wash- 
incton and Oregon, Virginia and Nc%v York. 
The largest peach st.Ttes arc f.-tr apart, in- 
cludmg California, Georgia and Texas. 
Usually five states, though not always the 
same five, produce nearly three-fourths of the 
total peach supply of the country and some of 
these states are included in the five that raise 
nearly three-fourths of the pears. 

Such a study of production, showing the 
heavy yields in the Wc.<it and South while 
the largest cities lie chieflv to the north, em- 
phasizes the necessit)- for a vast and efficient 
marketing machinery that these food necessi- 
ties may be supplied in regular quanritics, 
w-hen wanted, m the large consuming centers 
of the nation, and of the world. As Repre- 
sentative Sydney Anderson aptly states, the 
Mississippi Valley separates two distinct eco- 
nomic worlds one world agricultural in char- 
acter, the other world essentially industrial 
in character The problem is to consolidate 
the tast and West into one economic world 
instead of two. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of certain crops produced in the five leading 
states during jq3 i : 



Rice 

FlaiieeH .... 

Peanuts 

Buckwheat . 
Spring virheat 
Tobneco . 
Peaches . 
Pears . . 
Cotton . 

Rye 

Barley 

Anples (husheU) 
Winter wheat ... 
Sweet potamei . . 
Oats .... 
Corn . . 
Potatoes 



99-4 
97.7 
8j.o 

77.7 
:».* 
76.1 

75-0 
71. 1 
f>6.t 

Sj.2 

6Z.7 
f<i.o 
SJS 
5»-4 
47-6 
4J.4 
4^-4 
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very Wearing Part Quickly Replacea 

Accessibility of GMC Construction Lowers Cost of 
Both Replacements and Time Needed to Make them 



Maintenance of GMC trucks has been made 
much less cOvStly than that of the average 
motor truck by the marked accessibility of 
every wearing part of both engine and chassis. 

With a single exception, every point of wear 
in GMC trucks is fitted with a removable 
bushing or bearing. Of all of the wearing 
parts, only t!ie valve seats are not replaceable 
and into these a sufficient surplus of metal 
has been cast to pr(»vide for the normal wear 
during thejife of the truck. 

Moreover, these bushings and bearings reduce 
materially the actual cost of new parts, since 
they^take the wear that would eventually 



make much larger and more expensive units 
unfit for service. 

GMC features of construction such as remov- 
able cylinder walls, removable valve lifter 
assemblies, GMC pressure lubricating system, 
connecting rods with integral bearings -ail 
are exclusive GMC refinements of design that 
contribute directly to reducing upkeep costs. 

There is every reason why a GMC truck should 
remain in service for many years. Everything 
that the most rigorous usage will wear out 
may be put back anew without in anyway 
necessitating the replacement of the engine 
or chassis itself. 



GENERA.L Motors Truck ComPA-KTY Pontiac, Michigan 
Divition of Ctntral Molort Corporation 

GMC Truck Chassis list as follows, One Ton, $JZ9S; Two 
Ton, $2375; Three and One-half Ton,$3S80; Five Ton, $3SS0; 
Five Ton Tractor, $2450; Ten Ton Truck Tractor, $3700; Fif- 
teen Ton Tractor, $4050; all prices for Chassis only at the 
factory, tax to be added. 
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-GMC TRUCKS ARE SEVEN STEPS AHEAD" 
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The Importance to Industry of 
Uniformity in Its Lumber Supply 



THE industrial concern, hampered in one 
or more of its operations by a lack of uni- 
formity in its lumber supply, will find it worth 
while to inquire into the service the Weyer- 
haeuser organization is rendering to a wide 
variety of industrials. 

This service insures a constant supply of 
lumber, uniform in grade, car after car. The 
tenth or hundredth car is like the first. The 
first car in the type of wood and in the partic- 
ular grade best fitted to meet the requirements 
of the buyer. 

Such a service reduces operating costs in 
many ways. Production is not hampered 
through lack of the right kind of lumber. There 
is no unnecessary wastage of lumber. Han- 
dling costs are reduced. 

In short, the user is able definitely to stand- 
ardize lumberpracticesand factory operations. 

TH E Weyerhaeuser organisation has for 
years studied industrial lumber needs. It 
has found that the best way to serve American 
Industry is to help a group of permanent cus- 
tomers find the wood best adapted to their re- 
quirements; and then to keep them supplied 
with the exact type of lumber in the correct 
grade, size and quantities they require. 

Such a lumber service is made possible he- 
cause of the timber resources, specialized 



equipment and highly-trained personnel of 
the Weyerhaeuser organization: 

X Urge lupply of mature timber of fifteen differ- 
ent ipecies, and manr typei witbin the«e«{>eoiei, 
sufficient for deoade* of cutting. 

Scores of logj^ing eampa guaranteeing a steady 
■Ireain of suitable raw material. 

Fifteen complete modern monufaoturing units. 

Seasoning processes that prepare lumber soien- 
tifically for each exacting need. 

A crew of men at all the plants, with yearit of ex- 
perience in producing, grading and (hipping Weyer- 
haeuser quality lumber. 

A corps of salesmen trained to think as purchas- 
ing agent) and buyer* b«Te wished for lumber 
lellcrs to think. 

Distributingfacitiliei backed by fifteen immense 
mill stocks and two great strategically located 
storage plants. 



EACH year mot^e and more concerns are 
finding what this type of lumber service 
means in standardizing their lumber practices 
and factory operations. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Company distrib- 
utes Weyerhaeuser Forest Products through 
the established trade channels. Its principal 
office is in SpokBne,Washington, with branch 
offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 
Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., 
Baltimnrc; and 4th and Robert Sts., St. Paul; 
and with representatives throughout the 
country. 



WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 

SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 

PraJucrrs for imdusfry offiattrrn and flati tumber. factory ^radrt for refitauafaeturinf, lumber 
for boxinf anil crating, structural limbers for industrial buildJnt. And fOth af thtst iltmt in tht 
speeits and type of wood best suittdfor Ik* pnrpott. 



